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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 

INTRODUCTION 


571.  J.-P.  Audet,  “Esquisse  historique  du  genre  litteraire  de  la  ‘Benediction’ 
juive  et  de  1’  ‘Eucharistic’  chretienne,”  RevBib  65  (3,  ’58)  371-399. 

Investigating  the  origins  and  development  of  the  literary  genre  of  eucharistia 
in  the  Jewish  tradition,  we  ask  when  and  how  were  the  literary  forms  we  call 
“benediction,”  berakd  and  eucharistia,  born  in  Israel.  The  word  does  not  seem 
to  have  come  into  existence  in  a  liturgical  context,  nor  were  its  origins  either 
collective  or  sacral;  it  seems  rather  that  it  arose  spontaneously  w'ithin  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  conscience  to  express  different  sentiments  which  arose  under  varying 
and  often  exceptional  circumstances.  At  the  term  of  its  evolution  this  literary 
form  comprises:  (1)  the  “benediction”  proper,  always  rather  brief;  (2)  the 
anamnesis  of  the  mirabilia  Dei,  a  more  or  less  long  list,  not  of  individual,  but 
of  collective  and  universal  wonders;  (3)  a  reiteration  of  the  initial  “benediction,” 
a  genre  of  doxology.  Consequently,  the  principal  meaning  of  eucharisteO- 
eucharistia  in  the  NT  should  be,  not  “to  give  thanks,”  but  “to  bless,”  with  all 
the  implications  of  the  literary  genre  “benediction.” 

The  Gospel  tradition  has  preserved  but  one  eucharistia  properly  so  called 
of  Jesus  (Mt  11:25  ff.).  Of  course,  the  distinctive  element  of  the  “breaking  of 
the  bread”  (e.g.,  Lk  24:25  ff.),  as  of  eucharistia  in  general,  is  its  anamnesis. 
But  even  though  we  know  the  action  of  Jesus  in  breaking  and  distributing 
the  bread,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  exact  words  of  His  initial  eucharistia.  In  the 
eucharistia  of  Jesus  on  the  eve  of  the  Passover,  His  anamnesis  must  have 
been  properly  “evangelical,”  a  final  and  plenary  “proclamation  and  joyous 
praise  of  the  mirabilia  which  God  accomplished  in  the  “Lord’s  death  ’  (1  Cor 
11:26).  And  in  this  death  of  the  Lord,  the  mirabilia  par  excellence  of  the 
Gospel,  is  implied  His  Resurrection:  an  anamnesis  which  opens  up,  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  eucharistia,  a  perspective  of  final  hope  for  the  assembled 
community,  “until  He  comes.” — S.  B.  M. 

572.  S.  Bartina,  “Los  Macarismos  del  Nuevo  Testamento.  Estudio  de  la 
forma,”  EstEcl  34  (132,  ’60)  57-88. 

This  article  consists  of  (1)  a  formal  analysis  of  macarisms  in  Greek  and 
Latin  literature,  the  OT,  and  apocryphal,  rabbinic  and  patristic  writings,  and 
(2)  a  survey  of  all  the  occurrences  of  the  form  in  the  NT.  As  exemplified  in 
the  OT  the  form  consists  of  an  introductory  word  (most  often  ' asre ),  the 
designation  of  the  person  who  is  blessed,  the  remote  cause  of  the  blessedness 
(a  personal  quality  or  act,  or  some  act  or  attitude  of  God),  and  finally  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  blessedness.  The  form  is  most  simply  typified  in  the 
Beatitudes:  “Blessed  are  those  who  .  .  .  because  .  .  .  .”  Aberrant  forms  are  all 
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reducible  to  this  pattern.  In  the  NT  most  of  the  occurrences  are  in  the  Gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Luke  and  the  majority  of  these  in  sayings  of  Jesus.  Paul 
does  not  follow  the  pattern  at  all;  James,  Peter  and  the  Apocalypse  contain 
several  examples.  This  study  demonstrates  the  existence  and  nature  of  the 
form  and  indicates  an  additional  way  in  which  the  NT  is  rooted  in  the 
OT.— G.  W.  M. 

573.  A.  Bea,  “  ‘Religionswissenschaftliche’  oder  ‘theologische’  Exegese?  Zur 
Geschichte  der  neueren  biblischen  Hermeneutik,”  Biblica  40  (2,  ’59) 
322-341. 

This  is  a  survey  of  Protestant  exegetical  systems  from  the  early  days  of 
Protestantism  down  to  modern  times.  Early  Protestant  exegesis,  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  old  Christian  exegesis,  felt  no  need  of  stressing  the  theological 
element.  The  first  reaction  came  from  Pietism  which,  together  with  the  literal 
sense,  admitted  a  spiritual  sense  and  found  no  room  for  a  theological  sense. 
Rationalism  rejected  the  supernatural  character  of  revelation,  and  the  Bible 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  human  book  written  by  men  and  for  men.  As  a 
reaction  to  the  rationalistic  interpretation  a  spiritualistic  system  was  proposed, 
known  as  the  heilsgeschichtliche  method  as  opposed  to  the  religio-historical 
method.  The  struggle  between  the  two  systems  became  very  acute  in  the  19th 
century.  One  of  the  most  resolute  opponents  of  biblical  rationalism  was  E.  W. 
Hengstenberg,  who  advocated  the  necessity  of  external  authority.  Meanwhile, 
the  whole  biblical  field  was  being  dominated  by  the  religio-historical  system, 
especially  through  J.  Wellhausen. 

At  present  a  deeper  and  wider  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the  ancient  Near 
East  is  undermining  the  whole  Wellhausenian  superstructure,  and  a  reactionary 
movement  has  already  set  in.  The  new  tendency  is  conspicuous  in  Sellin’s 
Kommentar  zum  A.T.  and  in  modern  theologies  of  the  OT  and  the  NT.  The 
present  situation,  however,  is  still  somewhat  unstable  and  vague.  During  the 
last  fifty  years  new  positions  have  been  definitely  gained.  Thus  there  can  be 
no  real  exegesis  without  biblical  philology,  literary  criticism,  history,  cultural 
and  religious,  and  archaeology.  One  must  also  determine  the  special  character 
of  the  book  under  examination.  Exegesis  must  necessarily  be  heilsgeschichtlich 
because  the  Bible  reveals  God’s  plan  of  salvation.  The  existential  aspect  of 
revelation  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  As  man  is  liable  to  error,  there  must 
be  a  sure  norm  of  interpretation  that  will  ward  off  any  danger  of  error.  This 
norm  is  not  the  Spirit,  which  pneumatics  claim  to  possess,  but  the  authority 
of  the  Church. — P.  P.  S. 

574.  M.  Bevenot,  ‘‘Tradition,  Church,  and  Dogma,”  Heythrop  Journal  1 
(1,  ’60)  34-47. 

An  explanation  and  defense  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  relationships 
between  Scripture,  tradition  and  the  teaching  power  of  the  Church,  considering 
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the  positions  recently  advanced  by  J.  R.  Geiselmann  and  O.  Cullmann  in 
particular. .  B  argues  against  the  former’s  contention  that  all  revelation  is 
contained  in  Scripture;  though  Geiselmann  rightly  emphasizes  that  revelation 
is  an  organic  whole  that  is  not  to  be  compartmentalized,  he  may  be  criticized 
for  not  recognizing  the  implications  of  the  “completion’’  of  revelation  in  tradi¬ 
tion  and  for  considering  the  NT  the  “norm”  of  “the  content  of  the  Church’s 
preaching  of  the  apostolic  Tradition.”  B  accepts  Cullmann's  insistence  on  the 
unique,  privileged  position  of  the  apostolic  tradition  but  would  not  limit  this 
to  the  content  of  the  NT.  Moreover,  the  fixing  of  the  canon  did  not  exclude 
authentic  traditions  along  with  the  fables  and  legends,  for  early  Church 
history  shows  reliance  upon  the  concordant  teaching  of  the  apostolic  churches 
— G.  W.  M. 

575.  E.  Bulanda,  “Geneza  i  znaczenie  mitu  w  historii  kultury  (Mythus, 
quomodo  ortus  sit,  et  quidnam  valeat  in  historia  culturae),”  RuchBibLit  12 
(4,  ’59)  373-396;  (5,  ’59)  453-472. 

A  general  discussion  of  myth,  containing  a  survey  of  the  problem  of  myth 
in  the  OT  and  the  NT  with  particular  reference  to  the  interpretation  of 
Bultmann. 

576.  Y.  M.-J.  Congar,  “Holy  Writ  and  Holy  Church,”  Blackfriars  41  (478, 

’60)  11-19. 

Review  article  on  G.  H.  Tavard,  Holy  Writ  or  Holy  Church.  The  Crisis  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation  (London,  1959). 

577.  “L’ficriture  et  la  Tradition  chez  les  chretiens  separes,”  BibT erreSainte 
26  (’60)  16-20;  27  (’60)  14-16. 

The  record  of  an  informal  discussion  on  Scripture  and  tradition  in  which 
representatives  of  various  confessions  participated:  Prof.  Evdokimov  (Greek 
Orthodox),  Pastor  Appel  (Protestant),  Frs.  Wenger  and  Cornelis  (Catholics); 
Fr.  Ehlinger  presided. 

578.  F.  W.  Grosheide,  “Een  en  ander  over  Schriftuitlegging”  [Some  Re¬ 
marks  on  Hermeneutics],  GerefTheolTijd  59  (6,  ’59)  161-166. 

579.  G.  V.  Jones,  “Biblical  Criticism  and  Theological  Integrity,”  ExpTimes 
71  (4,  ’60)  112-115. 

Bultmann  urges  upon  the  preacher  the  need  for  “absolute  clarity  and  ruthless 
honesty”  in  making  quite  clear  what  his  hearers  are  and  what  they  are  not  to 
accept;  and  what  Bultmann  says  here  of  the  mythological  should  be  applied 
to  the  whole  field  of  biblical  criticism  and  in  particular  to  the  public  reading 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  gulf  between  pulpit  usage  and  the  biblical  studies  w’ith 
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which  the  man  in  the  pulpit  is,  or  should  be,  familiar,  is  considerable.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  room  for  more  theological  honesty  than  is  generally  exhibited 
even  while  taking  into  account  the  special  character  of  Christian  preaching. 
There  is  a  kind  of  “theology  of  as  if”  We  read  as  if  we  regarded  what  we 
read  as  “true”  in  the  way  it  appears  to  be,  whereas  in  point  of  fact  we  know 
ourselves  that  we  cannot  read  the  Scriptures  from  the  pulpit  without  holding 
a  mass  of  uncommunicated  reservations.  The  need  for  “theological  integrity” 
is  no  more  evident  than  in  our  handling  of  the  OT.  But  in  this  matter  the  NT 
is  also  involved,  the  focal-point  being  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  we  read  as  if 
it  were  on  the  same  historical  level  as  the  Synoptics.  To  find  a  way  out  of  this 
dilemma,  the  preacher  should  be  frank  with  his  congregation,  teaching  them 
to  recognize  that  the  literal  truth  (Bultmann’s  Faktizitat )  is  not  the  only 
kind  of  truth.  The  preacher  himself  should  recognize  that  there  is  a  great 
gulf  between  the  academic  and  the  homiletic  approach  to  the  Bible,  that  biblical 
studies  are  not  negatively  affected  by  historical  criticism,  and  that  there  are 
different  levels  of  biblical  discourse. — S.  B.  M. 

580.  J.  Macquarrie,  “Modern  Issues  in  Biblical  Studies:  Christian  Existen¬ 
tialism  in  the  New  Testament,”  ExpTimes  71  (6,  ’60)  177-180. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  wrong  with  the  idea  of  a  Christian  existentialism 
or  the  attempt  to  find  something  like  it  in  the  NT.  Since  Christian  teaching 
comes  to  us  in  the  forms  of  myth,  history  and  dogma,  one  can  describe  a 
Christian  existentialism  by  translating  these  forms  of  discourse  into  statements 
which  concern  our  existence.  (1)  By  myth  we  mean  “those  religious  stories 
which  are  in  principle  unverifiable  as  factual  history.”  NT  eschatology  is  such 
a  myth;  for  the  existentialist  everyone  stands  before  the  imminent  end — his 
own  death — and  works  out  his  own  judgment  in  responsible  decisions.  (2) 
History  in  Christianity  is  centered  about  the  cross  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus; 
we  believe  in  the  cross  when  we  take  it  up  and  thus  we  experience  a  “rising” 
from  the  death  of  sin  into  the  new  life  of  the  spirit.  (3)  As  for  dogma,  to 
assert  it,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  for  example,  is  to  declare  one’s  own  commitment 
to  it. 

The  existentialist  interpretation  of  these  forms  finds  support  in  the  NT. 
(1)  Demythologizing  is  present  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in  which  the  author 
relates  eschatological  life  and  judgment  to  the  present  existence  of  the  believer 
as  well  as  to  the  future.  (2)  St.  Paul  stresses  the  idea  of  participation  in  the 
death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ  by  dying  and  rising  with  Him.  (3)  The 
titles  which  the  earliest  Christians  applied  to  Christ  were  attempts  not  to 
define  His  metaphysical  status  but  to  express  His  significance  for  their 
existence.  Thus  a  Christian  existentialism  is  indeed  rooted  in  the  NT  and 
may  well  be  the  most  promising  way  of  presenting  Christianity  in  our  time. 
— G.  W.  M. 

I  t 
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581.  A.  Malet,  “L’avenir  de  Interpretation  scripturaire,”  Foi  et  Vie  59 
(1,  ’60)  22-43. 

Unlike  the  Greek  Logos  which  is  essentially  an  apophunsis  (a  declaration,  a 
manifestation  of  intelligible  content),  the  biblical  word  is  an  event,  an  act.  The 
former  is  a  ce  que,  that  which  the  word  says,  its  content,  the  truth  it  expresses; 
the  latter’s  revelation  is  a  que ,  a  fact  and  an  event.  The  word  of  God  is  the 
action  of  God,  in  and  through  Christ,  who  transcends  Scripture  and  is  present 
in  tradition  and  in  the  Church.  The  event  of  Christ  is  continued  in  tradition 
and  in  the  Church,  which  is  not  an  institution  of  salvation  but  the  event  of 
continued  salvation.  If  we  consider  Scripture  as  a  doctrinal  revelation  of  God, 
as  a  ce  que ,  we  are  condemned  to  a  vain  effort  in  trying  to  show  its  unity, 
and  we  are  tempted  to  seek  in  it  a  theo-logy,  an  ethic.  To  this  rationalizing 
understanding  of  revelation  Protestantism  has  shown  itself  prone,  just  as 
Catholicism  has  tended  to  rationalize  tradition  and  to  make  of  it  a  doctrinal 
and  institutional  ce  que,  with  dogmas,  hierarchy  and  canon  law. — S.  B.  M. 

582.  B.  Martin  Sanchez,  “La  naturaleza  de  la  inspiracion  biblica,”  CultBxb 
16  (169,  ’59)  331-334. 

Discusses  three  theories  and  defends  that  proposed  by  the  Vatican  Council 
and  Leo  XIII. 

583.  K.  Rahner,  “The  inspiration  of  Scripture,”  TheolDig  8  (1,  ’60)  8-12. 

Digest  of  an  article  in  ZeitKathTheol  78  (’56)  137-168  [ cf .  §  1-175;  also 
§§  4-5 52r — 554r]. 

584.  H.  H.  Rex,  “Hermeneutics  Today,”  RefTheolRev  19  (1,  ’60)  9-21. 

Hermeneutics  is  an  art  which  tries  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  author, 
and  also  a  science  “in  so  far  as  it  relies  for  its  results  on  method  and  verifica¬ 
tion.”  The  only  valid  method  of  hermeneutics  is  the  historical-critical  method. 
Whereas  fundamentalism  merely  accepts  on  authority  the  premises  of  its  in¬ 
quiry,  the  historical-critical  method  puts  them  to  the  test.  Everyone  brings 
subjective  elements  to  the  task  of  interpretation,  for  “every  interpreter  depends 
at  least  in  an  unreflective  and  uncritical  manner  on  some  philosophical  tradi¬ 
tion  or  other.”  But  this  subjective  element  must  not  be  such  that  it  pre¬ 
determines  our  exegesis.  Nor  must  our  exegesis  rely  on  the  Scripture’s  “faculty 
of  interpreting  itself.”  This  is  an  anthropomorphism  inadmissible  from  an 
exegetical  point  of  view.  The  Holy  Spirit  in  Scripture  “cannot  be  harnessed 
by  us  to  do  the  work  of  a  hermeneutical  tool.”  The  historical-critical  method 
achieves  objectivity  by  its  proper  entrance  into  the  “hermeneutical  circle” 
(understanding  the  parts  in  terms  of  the  whole,  and  the  whole  in  terms  of  the 
parts),  in  conjunction  with  the  axiom  of  analogy.  This  objectivity  results 
directly  in  understanding  each  text  in  its  literary  and  historical  context,  and  the 
biblical  documents  themselves  as  part  of  the  phenomenology  of  religion,  and 
avoids  the  unwarranted  assumptions  of  the  allegorical  method  of  “tuning  the 
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biblical  texts  to  the  spiritual  tone  which  the  interpreter  expected  of  them.” 
Unlike  the  allegorical  method,  typology,  which  still  has  its  advocates,  “accepts 
the  media  of  time  and  history  as  proper  channels  of  God’s  revelation  to  man.” 
Typology,  however,  differs  from  the  historical-critical  method  in  that  the 
analogies  of  the  former,  unlike  those  of  the  latter,  “are  accessible  to  the 
believer  only.”  Its  reliance  on  the  Holy  Spirit  seems  to  be  an  admission  of  a 
“pneumatic”  exegesis,  thereby  giving  grounds  for  the  assertion  that  typology 
is  basically  theological  in  method  rather  than  hermeneutical,  and  that  the 
historical-critical  method  is  the  only  true  hermeneutic.  Grace  alone,  not 
hermeneutics,  is  what  leads  us  “from  the  realm  of  ‘Religionsgeschichte’  into 
the  presence  of  the  Word  of  God.”  Thus  hermeneutics  must  be  complemented 
by  but  not  confused  with  theological  reflection  to  reach  its  ultimate  aim. 
— C.  H.  P. 

585.  E.  C.  Rust,  “The  Authority  of  the  Scripture — The  Word  of  God  and 
the  Bible,”  RevExp  57  (1,  ’60)  26-57. 

Since  the  understanding  of  the  Christian  faith  rests  upon  the  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture,  it  is  imperative  to  reassess  our  historic  position  in  accord 
with  the  recent  developments  of  biblical  criticism.  Revelation  is  the  “Word  of 
God,”  understood  not  merely  as  a  verbal  expression,  but  as  “a  concrete  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  divine  presence  into  the  created  order.”  In  the  OT  the  revelatory 
medium  was  God’s  “acts  in  history,”  received  and  testified  to  by  the  prophets. 
In  the  NT  the  medium  is  “the  Word  become  flesh,”  and  it  is  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  whom  the  Evangelists  and  apostles  “manifest  in  their  verbal  witness 
and  in  the  testimony  of  their  lives.”  The  conjunction  of  “Word”  and  “witness” 
is  basic  in  understanding  the  authority  of  Scripture.  God’s  redemptive  mani¬ 
festation  of  Himself  is  set  “within  the  framework  of  the  universal  sinfulness 
of  the  race”  and  is  bound  up  “in  a  special  stream  of  historical  events,”  namely 
the  history  of  Israel. 

The  interpretative  recipients  of  God’s  revelation  are  “themselves  a  part  of 
the  revelation,”  and  so  to  understand  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  we 
must  have  a  clear  idea  of  “the  status,  function  and  authority  of  these  central 
witnesses.”  They  were  first-hand  witnesses,  specifically  chosen  by  God,  “under 
constraint  to  declare  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.”  This  they  did  under 
the  authority  and  direction  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  without  losing  their  own 
humanity.  Holy  Scripture  is  the  embodiment  of  their  witness  to  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  medium  in  which  God  is  present  to  us.  “In  this  sense  the  Bible 
carries  its  own  authority  with  it,  but  it  is  the  authority  of  Christ  who  chooses 
to  identify  himself  with  its  testimony.”  Historico-critical  methods,  aided  by 
faith,  reveal  the  Word  of  God  in  its  true  historical  context.  The  role  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  twofold,  namely,  to  inspire  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  and 
to  testify  within  the  soul  of  the  faithful,  directing  them  “through  the  testimony 
of  scripture  to  the  living  Lord  himself.” — C.  H.  P. 
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586.  J.  Salguero,  “Los  estudios  biblicos  y  la  Iglesia,”  CultB'ib  16  (165,  ’59) 
72-92;  “Situacion  actual  de  los  estudios  biblicos  en  la  iglesia  catolica 
Realizaciones,”  (168,  ’59)  281-289;  “Posiciones  actuales  de  los  exegetas 
catolicos.  Un  breve  esquema,”  (169,  ’59)  350-364. 

(1)  A  survey  of  the  history  of  Catholic  biblical  interpretation  from  the  17th 
century  on,  in  the  form  of  a  resume  of  the  Enchiridion  Biblicum,  the  collection 
of  ecclesiastical  documents  on  the  Bible.  (2)  A  conspectus  of  recent  advances 
in  Catholic  biblical  scholarship.  (3)  Brief  summaries  of  present  Catholic 
positions  on  the  various  types  of  literature  found  in  the  Bible. 

587.  K.  Smyth,  “The  inspired  writer  as  God’s  instrument,”  TheolDia  8  (l 
’60)  15-19. 

Digest  of  an  article  in  Scripture  6  (’54)  67-75. 

588.  E.  F.  Sutcliffe,  “The  Plenary  Sense,  Original  or  Superimposed?” 
Heythrop  Journal  1(1,  ’60  )  68-70. 

The  plenary  sense  may  be  defined  as  the  fullness  of  meaning  intended  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  contained  in  a  text  when  applicable  to  Christ.  It  was  in 
the  text  from  the  beginning  though  not  understood  by  the  human  author. — J.  J.  C. 

589.  B.  Vawter,  “Apocalyptic:  Its  Relation  to  Prophecy,”  CathBibQuart  22 
(1,  ’60)  33-46. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  prophets  were  the  first  apocalyptists.  The 
transition  from  prophecy  to  apocalyptic  was  effortless,  for  the  prophets  shared 
an  eschatological  tradition  which  apocalyptic  elaborated.  This  earlier  Israelite 
eschatology,  concerning  the  end  of  this  earthly  order  and  the  accomplishment 
of  God’s  world  plan,  knew  both  of  judgment,  a  day  of  woe  for  Israel,  and  of 
salvation,  a  day  of  woe  for  Israel’s  enemies.  Pre-exilic  prophecy  sought  to 
de-emphasize  the  popular  salvation-eschatology,  while  apocalyptic  allowed  it 
freer  play. 

Beginning  as  salvation  prophecy,  apocalyptic  achieved  its  pure  form  as 
historical  developments  dispensed  with  the  applications  to  Israel  stressed  by 
the  prophets.  Hence  postexilic  prophecy  inclined  to  the  apocalyptic.  As  the 
prophetic  vision  lengthened,  the  portrayal  of  the  future  naturally  became  more 
mysterious ;  thus  the  prevalence  of  myth  in  apocalyptic.  When  prophecy 
disappeared,  its  heir,  apocalyptic,  became  a  literary  form  in  its  own  right.  It 
retained  the  prophetic  message  without  prophetic  vision.  St.  John’s  Apocalypse 
marks  a  return  of  apocalyptic  to  its  prophetic  origins.  John  is  a  prophet  of  the 
new  and  fuller  revelation  of  Christianity  wherein  the  prophecy  of  the  OT  finds 
its  fulfillment. — R.  J.  W. 
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Texts  and  Versions 

590.  K.  Aland,  “The  New  Nestle  Greek  New  Testament,”  NT  Stud  6  (2,  ’60) 
179-184. 

In  this  report  to  the  Studiorum  Novi  Testamenti  Societas,  A  describes  the 
forthcoming  completely  new  edition  of  Nestle.  A  24th  edition  will  add  some 
new  material  to  the  apparatus  criticus  (e.g.,  from  the  Bodmer  Papyri).  The 
25th  edition,  scheduled  for  1962,  will  be  set  in  new  type,  have  new  text  divi¬ 
sions  and  exhibit  many  changes  in  the  apparatus.  All  readings  will  be  checked 
with  the  original  sources.  The  text  itself  will  also  be  revised. — G.  W.  M. 

591.  C.  H.  Dodd,  “The  Translation  of  the  Bible:  Some  Questions  of  Prin¬ 
ciple,”  BibTrans  11  (1,  ’60)  4-9. 

Reprinted  from  TimesLitSupp,  Religious  Books  Section  (Mar.  20,  ’59) 
viii  [cf.  §  4-19]. 

592.  D.  G.  Fox,  “How  Intelligible  Is  a  Literal  Translation?”  BibTrans  10 
(4,  ’59)  174-176. 

593.  J.  H.  Greenlee,  “The  Catena  of  Codex  Zacynthius,”  Biblica  40  (4,  ’59) 
992-1001. 

A  palimpsest,  probably  of  the  7th  century,  containing  Lk  1:1 — 11:33  with 
lacunae  and  the  commentaries  on  the  text  by  some  twelve  Fathers  and  other 
writers.  The  article  completes  and  in  many  points  corrects  S.  P.  Tregelles> 
Codex  Zacynthius  (London,  1861).  [Cf.  §  3-536.] — P.  P.  S. 

594.  A.  F.  J.  Klijn,  “A  Survey  of  the  Researches  into  the  Western  Text 
of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  (1949-1959),  Part  II,”  NovTest  3  (3,  ’59)  161-173. 

[Cf.  §  4-332.]  During  the  past  decade  the  non-canonical  material  has  been 
approached  (1)  through  form-criticism,  though  K  questions  whether  the  laws 
of  form-criticism  can  be  applied  to  the  text,  since  other  influences  would  cause 
the  same  types  of  deviations;  (2)  through  quotations  in  the  Fathers,  but  the 
value  of  this  study  is  limited  by  the  many  disagreements  among  the  Fathers  in 
contrast  to  the  numerous  agreements  among  the  MSS;  and  (3)  through  the 
Gospel  of  Thomas  by  Quispel,  whose  thesis  is  that  the  logia  in  Thomas  and  the 
Clementines  go  back  to  a  Jewish-Christian  gospel.  However,  this  conclusion 
is  not  admissible  because  of  the  free  method  of  quoting  in  Syria.  K  concludes 
that  the  influence  of  uncanonical  material  on  the  text  is  limited  to  quotations 
in  the  Fathers  and  MSS  of  Syrian  origin  or  influence.  Further,  the  sources  are 
lost. 

The  results  of  ten  years  of  investigation  of  the  text  of  Acts  are:  (a)  while 
B  is  in  general  superior  to  D,  both  must  be  taken  seriously;  (b)  since  D  is 
heterogeneous,  we  must  study  other  texts  such  as  P45;  (c)  the  eclectic  method 
is  to  be  preferred. 

K’s  general  conclusions  are  that  we  have  made  real  progress  in  learning 
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more  about  the  early  text,  but  that  since  many  influences  played  upon  it,  it  is 
difficult  to  set  up  rules  of  textual  criticism.  Since  only  in  Egypt  was  the  text 
free  to  be  developed  without  strange  influences,  it  is  highly  important  to 

investigate  the  text  of  Egypt  as  a  point  of  reference  for  discovering  the  back¬ 
ground  of  other  texts. — D.  J.  W. 

595.  E.  A.  Nida,  “Principles  of  Translation  as  Exemplified  by  Bible  Translat¬ 
ing, M  BibTrans  10  (4,  ’59)  148-164. 

[An  extract  from  On  Translation ,  ed.  R.  A.  Brower  (Cambridge:  Harvard, 
1959).]  The  underlying  principles  of  translation  are  applied  to  and  exemplified 
J  in  Bible  translating.  They  show  that  “all  types  of  translation  involve  (1)  loss 
of  information,  (2)  addition  of  information,  and/or  (3)  skewing  of  informa- 
!  tion.  An  analysis  of  the  ethnololinguistic  design  of  communication  allows 
the  formulation  of  the  following  definition:  “Translating  consists  in  producing 
in  the  receptor  language  the  closest  natural  equivalent  to  the  message  of  the 
source  language,  first  in  meaning  and  secondly  in  style.”  N  uses  a  survey  of 
the  problems  of  diversities  in  (a)  word  classes,  (b)  grammatical  categories 
and  (c)  arrangements  of  words  to  show  the  principles  involved  in  determining 
what  is  the  “closest  natural  equivalence”  in  any  given  situation. — G.  W.  M. 

596.  H.  E.  Robbins,  “Comments  on  a  Paper  bv  James  Albertson,”  JournBib 
Lit  78  (4,  ’59)  347-350. 

In  the  recent  article  of  J.  Albertson  applying  mathematical  probability 
theory  to  the  problem  of  MS  discoveries  [cf.  §  4-18],  “the  wrong  sort  of 
hypothesis  is  being  tested  by  an  incorrect  statistical  criterion  based  on  a  false 
assumption  of  the  nature  of  the  probability  distribution  in  question.” 

597.  M.  F.  Unger,  “The  Papyri  and  the  Critical  Evaluation  of  the  New 
Testament,”  BibSac  117  (465,  ’60)  19-22. 

598.  J.  D.  Yoder,  “Semitisms  in  Codex  Bezae,”  JournBibLit  78  (4,  ’59)  317- 
321. 

Is  the  text  of  Codex  Bezae  more  Semitic  than  that  of  other  MSS?  A  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Westcott  and  Hort  text  reveals  the  distinctive  variants  of 
Codex  Bezae  in  three  areas  of  Semitisms:  order  of  nouns  and  adjectives, 
parataxis  and  use  of  the  article.  The  net  increase  of  Semitisms  is  sometimes 
insignificant  because  Bezan  variants  also  abandon  Semitisms  of  other  MSS. 
Furthermore,  the  variants  are  concentrated  in  limited  areas,  thus  detracting 
from  the  supposed  homogeneity  of  the  Bezan  text.  Its  Semitic  quality  is  further 
lessened  since  the  Bezan  variants  are  consonant  with  vernacular  Greek  of  the 
early  Christian  era.  In  conclusion,  one  is  justified  in  speaking  of  Codex 
Bezae  as  more  Semitic  than  B  or  Aleph  only  when  one  defines  explicitly  both 

Ithe  Semitic  features  as  well  as  the  pericopes  or  sections  of  the  individual  books 
which  display  these  features. — C.  J.  A. 
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599.  L.  Alonso-Schokel,  “Tiene  la  Biblia  Razon?”  RazFe  161  (745,  ’60) 
188-194. 

A  discussion  of  the  recent  Spanish  translations  of  W.  Keller’s  Die  Bibel 
hat  dock  recht  and  W.  F.  Albright’s  From  the  Stone  Age  to  Christianity. 
Despite  its  popular  success,  the  first  contains  much  erroneous  data  and  a 
general  falsification  of  the  nature  of  biblical  history,  ignoring  its  religious 
aspect.  The  second  is  a  masterful  portrayal  of  biblical  history  by  a  specialist 
in  history,  archaeology  and  languages. — G.  W.  M. 

600.  S.  Bartina,  “Geografia  de  Palestina  y  Matematicos,”  CultBib  16  (169, 
’59)  335-338. 

B  explains  the  problems  of  geographical  measurement  in  Palestine  and  the 
variations  to  be  found  in  biblical  atlases  and  geographies. 

601.  J.  M.  T.  Barton,  “Notes  on  Recent  Work:  Holy  Scripture,”  ClerRev 
44  (12,  ’59)  744-752. 

A  bulletin  of  works  of  NT  introduction  and  theology. 

602.  R.  T.  Bratcher,  “Weights,  Money,  Measures  and  Time,”  BibTrans 
10  (4,  ’59)  165-174. 

An  analysis  of  biblical  measurements  with  a  bibliography  and  reference  list 
of  measurements,  prepared  to  assist  translators  in  rendering  these  difficult  words. 

603.  F.  F.  Bruce,  “Recent  New  Testament  Studies/’  ChristT oday  4  (10,  ’60) 
397-400. 

604.  J.  Danielou,  “Bulletin  d’Histoire  des  Origines  chretiennes,”  RechSci 
Rel  47  (4,  ’59)  570-620. 

A  discussion  of  thirty  recent  works  on  (1)  Jewish  Christianity  and 
Gnosticism,  (2)  patristic  exegesis,  (3)  Christianity  and  ancient  culture  and 
(4)  sacraments  and  institutions. 

605.  K.  P.  C.  A.  Gramberg,  “‘Leprosy’  and  the  Bible,”  BibTrans  11  (1,  ’60) 
10-23. 

The  author  is  convinced  that  the  Bible  is  largely  responsible  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  for  the  stigma  attached  to  leprotics  and  for  their  sad  expulsion  from 
society.  Accordingly  he  urges  that  translators  of  the  Bible  should  avoid 
identifying  the  affliction  mentioned  in  the  Bible  with  leprosy.  The  word  sdra'at 
in  the  OT  and  lepra  in  the  LXX  and  NT  cover  undeniably  different  ideas 
from  what  we  today  know  as  leprosy.  Therefore  it  is  suggested  that  the  word 
be  left  untranslated  or  be  rendered  in  some  other  way. — J.  J.  C. 
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606.  F.  Gryglewicz,  “Najemny  robotnik  w  Palestynie  za  czasow  Chrystusa 
Pana  (De  operariis  in  Palaestina  Christi  Domini  aetate  mercede  con- 
ductis),”  Roczniki  Teologiczno-Kanonicsne  5  (1,  ’59)  5-120. 

A  detailed  study  of  ancient  documents  illustrates  the  lot  of  hired  laborers 
in  the  time  of  Jesus.  Where  slaves  abounded,  as  at  Rome  and  in  Greece,  day 
laborers  were  few,  but  the  reverse  obtained  in  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Egypt 
and  Mesopotamia.  Their  state  was  difficult,  their  work  long — a  ten-  to  fourteen- 
hour  day — and  their  pay  small  and  at  times  uncertain.  Although  Greeks  and 
Romans  looked  down  upon  laborers,  Jesus  showed  a  lively  concern  for  them, 
used  them  as  illustrations  in  His  parables  and  from  them  chose  some  of  His 
apostles.  Similarly  Paul  both  by  his  words  and  his  example  manifested  his 
sympathy  for  these  men.  Thus  the  NT  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
lot  of  the  workingman. — F.  G.  (Author). 

607.  G.  T.  Kennedy,  “Medicine  and  the  Bible,”  AniEcclRev  142  (2,  ’60) 
87-95. 

“The  New  Testament  adds  little  or  nothing  to  a  biblical  knowledge  of 
medicine.  Its  leitmotif  is  that  of  redemption  and  spiritual  healing.  Its  accent 
is  positive.  With  reference  to  medicine  the  concern  is  more  for  the  sufferer 
than  for  the  thing  suffered.  Its  salient  feature  is  the  attitude  of  Our  Lord 
toward  suffering.” 

608.  R.  Marle,  “La  palabra  de  Dios,  alimento  comun  de  todos  los  cristianos,” 
EstEcl  33  (131,  ’59)  433-439. 

Reflections  on  Protestant  and  Catholic  attitudes  toward  the  Bible  and  on 
the  role  of  the  Bible  in  ecumenical  relations. 

609.  A.  Schmied,  “Verbum  Dei.  Riflessioni  su  un  recente  libro  di  H.  Schlier, 
BibOriente  2(1,  ’60)  14-17. 

A  review  article  on  Wort  Gottes.  Eine  neutestametitliche  Besinnung. 
Rothenfelser  Reihe,  4  (Wurzburg:  Werkband  Verlag,  1958,  DM  3.60),  72  pp. 

610.  N.  Turner,  “Modern  Issues  in  Biblical  Studies:  Philology  in  New 
Testament  Studies,”  ExpTimes  71  (4,  ’60)  104-107. 

The  modern  study  of  comparative  philology,  by  studying  Greek  in  every 
epoch  and  not  in  the  classical  period  only,  has  revolutionized  previous  attitudes 
toward  the  language  of  the  NT.  Much  has  been  done  to  allow  the  records  of 
spoken  or  popular  Greek  to  shed  light  on  NT  lexicography  and  exegesis.  The 
reading  of  the  vernacular  Greek  of  the  papyri  has  resulted  in  changes  in  the 
meaning  of  words.  Everyone  now  agrees  that  NT  Greek  is  the  old  Attic  dialect 
of  the  classical  language  enlarged  and  popularized  by  contact  with  other  Greek 
dialects  and  by  its  use  among  many  conquered  peoples  in  the  empire  of  Alex- 
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ander.  It  was  Deissmann’s  and  J.  H.  Moulton’s  significant  contribution  to 
insist  that  the  NT  writers  do  not  create  a  specialized  vocabulary  in  which  to 
express  their  ideas,  but  use  some  of  the  simplest  words  in  Greek  and  impregnate 
them  with  new  Christian  meaning.  At  the  present  moment,  however,  scholars 
are  more  prone  to  emphasize  the  vital  difference  between  the  way  these 
ordinary  words  are  used  in  the  biblical  language  and  the  way  they  are  used 
in  the  Greek  Koine.  Besides,  we  now  have  grave  doubts  whether  the  whole 
of  the  NT  is  as  non-literary  as  Deissmann  supposed.  The  influence  of  the 
LXX  and  the  Semitic  cast  of  the  authors’  thoughts  have  been  increasingly 
appreciated  in  recent  years.  G.  Kittel  set  us  the  pattern  of  first  finding  all  the 
philological  facts  about  the  history  of  a  word  and  then  going  behind  them  to 
discover  the  theological  development.  Important  as  the  OT  word  is,  there 
are  times  when  the  word  was  so  remolded  in  Christian  thought  that  only  the 
NT  itself  can  help  us  understand  the  meaning.  Our  study  is  greatly  helped 
also  by  the  work  of  ancient  lexicographers  and  commentators,  by  the  ancient 
Syriac,  Latin  and  even  Coptic  versions,  and  by  the  as  yet  fairly  unexplored 
field  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. — S.  B.  M. 

611.  E.  Vogt,  “Hat  ‘sabbat’  im  A.T.  den  Sinn  von  ‘Woche’?”  Biblica  40  (4, 
’59)  1008-11. 

The  word  sabbaton  in  Mk  16:9;  Lk  18:12  and  1  Cor  16:2  means  “week,” 
but  the  underlying  Hebrew  word  sabbat  always  means  “the  Sabbath  day,” 
never  “week.”  The  meaning  “week,”  which  modern  interpreters  recognize 
in  Lev  23:15b,  is  due  to  a  misinterpretation  of  Lev  23:11  by  the  Pharisees, 
who  gave  the  word  sabbat  the  meaning  of  “resting  day”  which  may  not  be 
the  Sabbath. — P.  P.  S. 

612.  J.  A.  Walther,  “What’s  New? — in  Literature  on  the  New  Testament,” 
Pittsburgh  Perspective  1(1,  ’60)  13-19. 

A  survey  of  recent  publications  with  special  attention  to  English  titles,  com¬ 
posed  by  the  editor  of  the  newly  founded  Quarterly  of  Pittsburgh  Theological 
Seminary. 

613.  K.  S.  Wuest,  “The  Greek  New  Testament  and  Expository  Preaching,” 
BibSac  11 7  (465,  ’60)  40-46. 


614.  W.  J.  Burghardt,  “Current  Theology.  The  Literature  of  Christian 
Antiquity:  1955-1959,”  TheolStud  21  (1,  ’60)  62-91. 

A  summary  of  reports  made  at  the  Third  International  Conference  on 
Patristic  Studies,  Oxford,  September,  1959.  Among  the  contributions  of 
special  interest  for  the  NT  are  those  on  Vetus  Latina,  the  Institut  fur 
neutestamentliche  Textforschung  and  the  Reallexikon  jiir  Antike  und  Christen- 
tum. 
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615.  W.  J.  Dalton,  “The  First  Australian  Catholic  Biblical  Congress” 
Scripture  12  (17,  ’60)  20-26. 

The  meetings  of  this  first  congress  were  held  in  Sydney,  Aug.  23-27,  1959. 

616.  S.  Grzybek,  “Naukowe  Seminarium  Biblijne  (Sessio  biblica  Cracoviae 
habita),”  RuchBibLit  12  (6,  ’59)  589-590. 

617.  J.  Leal,  Cronica  de  la  XX  Semana  Biblica  Espanola  (Madrid,  24-29 
de  septiembre  1959),”  EstEcl  34  (132,  ’60)  136-140. 

The  theme  of  the  convention  was  “Redemption  and  Salvation  in  Sacred 

Scripture.” 

618.  E.  Lipinski,  XI  Biblijne  Dni  Lowanskie  (XI  Lovanienses  Dies 
Biblici),”  RuchBibLit  12  (6,  ’59)  593-595. 

619.  L.  Stefaniak,  “XIV.  Internationale  Arbeitstagung  der  ‘Studiorum  Novi 
Testamenti  Societas,’ ”  BibZeit  4  (1,  ’60)  132-134. 


GOSPELS  —  ACTS 

Gospels  ( General ) 

620.  D.  Buzy,  “Jean-Baptiste  le  Precurseur,”  BibTerreSainte  24  (’59)  4-9. 

An  illustrated  account  of  John  the  Baptist  and  a  discussion  of  his  possible 
relationship  with  the  Qumran  community. 

621.  A.  Descamps,  “La  structure  des  recits  evangeliques  de  la  resurrection,” 
Biblica  40  (3,  ’59)  726-741. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Gospel  narratives  of  Christ’s  Resurrection  and 
apparitions  present  many  difficulties  and  apparent  contradictions  that  render 
the  synoptic  presentation  almost  impossible.  The  difficulty  is  solved  by  the 
supposition  that  the  four  narratives  are  not  fragments  of  one  and  the  same 
tradition,  but  different  forms,  fragmentary  though  they  are,  of  one  tradition, 
self-consistent  throughout. — P.  P.  S. 

622.  J.  Dupont,  “Ressuscite  de  troisieme  jour,’”  Biblica  40  (3,  ’59)  742-761. 

The  temporal  indication  of  Christ’s  Resurrection  on  the  third  day  seems  to 
have  had  a  special  importance  in  the  apostolic  preaching.  In  fact  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  (1  Cor  15:3-4;  see  also  Acts  10:40; 
Mt  16:21;  etc.).  In  the  OT  there  is  only  one  text,  Hos  6:1-2,  which  seems 
to  predict  Christ’s  Resurrection  on  the  third  day,  though  there  is  no  reference 
in  the  NT  to  this  text,  nor  is  the  text  Messianic. — P.  P.  S. 
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623.  A.  Feuillet,  “Les  temoignages  de  saint  Paul,  saint  Marc  et  saint 
Matthieu  relatifs  a  la  Vierge  Marie,”  BibVieChret  30  (’59)  45-54. 

Though  at  first  sight  they  do  not  aim  at  exalting  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  texts 
of  Paul,  Mark  and  Matthew  on  the  Virgin  should  not  be  left  out  of  account. 
(1)  Paul  mentions  her  but  once  and  in  passing  in  Gal  4:4;  his  attention  focuses 
on  Christ  but  his  words  suggest  the  importance  of  Jesus’  temporal  birth  and  of 
His  Mother’s  role  in  the  beginning  of  salvation.  (2)  Mk  3:31-35  places  physi¬ 
cal  and  spiritual  maternity  in  the  proper  perspective  and  shows  that  resemblance 
on  the  spiritual  level  is  essential  to  blood  relationship  to  Jesus.  Mk  6:3  calls 
Jesus  “the  Son  of  Mary”  where  the  parallels  have  “the  Son  of  Joseph”;  this 
may  be  a  correction  of  the  Evangelist  that  indicates  his  faith  in  the  supernatural 
conception  of  Jesus.  (3)  The  Matthean  infancy  gospel,  a  sort  of  biblical  com¬ 
mentary,  is  centered  almost  entirely  on  Joseph  but  sets  forth  Mary  in  clear 
relief  throughout.  The  genealogy  is  based  on  Joseph’s  ancestry  and  legal 
parentage  with  regard  to  Jesus.  The  interpretation  of  X.  Leon-Dufour  [ cf . 
§  4-73]  for  Mt  1:18-25  obviates  several  difficulties.  Matthew,  who  twice  uses  the 
word  genesis  regarding  his  infancy  gospel  (1:1,  18),  emphasizes  the  role  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  conception  of  Jesus  as  a  parallel  to  the  role  of  the  Spirit  in 
creation  in  Gen  1:2.  Matthew’s  use  of  Isa  7  invests  the  prophecy  with  new 
meanings.  The  study  of  the  NT  texts  about  Mary,  in  conclusion,  should  be  a 
guide  to  avoiding  the  extremes  of  minimizing  her  role  or  of  exaggerating 
it.— G.  W.  M. 

624.  A.  George,  “Les  Paraboles  de  la  semence,”  BibVieChret  32  (’60)  37-41. 

Under  the  traditional  image  of  sowing  and  harvest  Jesus  presents  the  newest 
aspects  of  His  own  message:  the  call  to  faith  and  the  role  of  grace  and  freedom, 
the  expectation  of  salvation  by  the  cross,  the  function  of  men  in  the  work  of 
redemption. 

625.  W.  Gnutek,  “Przypowiesci  Chrystusowe  (De  parabolis  Christi),”  Ruck 
BibLit  12  (4,  ’59)  333-344. 

G  describes  the  essence  and  character  of  the  parables  of  Jesus.  The  following 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  as  general  principles  for  understanding  the 
parables:  text  and  context;  parallel  passages;  the  versions;  circumstances,  time, 
place  and  the  persons  addressed;  the  conditions  and  customs  of  Palestine  in 
the  time  of  Jesus.  Particular  principles  are  these:  (a)  the  meaning  explained 
by  Jesus  is  beyond  all  discussion;  (b)  minute  details  have  meaning  not  in  them¬ 
selves  but  in  the  whole  narrative;  (c)  we  learn  the  hidden  truth  of  a  parable 
most  easily  from  the  words  of  Christ  Himself  and  from  the  context  of  the 
whole  narrative;  ( d )  patristic  exegesis  aids  in  explaining  more  difficult  passages. 
A  clear  explanation  demands:  (a)  a  demonstration  of  the  likeness;  ( b )  the 
working  out  of  the  principal  idea,  secondary  details  in  the  narrative  serving 
only  to  illustrate  the  truth;  ( c )  the  exclusion  of  one’s  own  additions  however 
slight. — S.  S. 
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626.  M.  de  Jonge,  “Judas  Iskarioth,  de  verrader  III,”  Homilctica  en  Biblica 
19  (1,  ’60)  4-10. 

[C/.  §  4-362.]  Part  3  of  this  survey  discusses  the  passages  dealing  with 
Judas  in  Luke-Acts  and  John. 

627.  M.  Meinertz,  “Zum  Ursprung  der  Heidenmission,”  Biblica  40  (3  ’59) 
762-777. 

Despite  His  apparent  unwillingness  to  announce  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles, 
Christ  always  felt  that  His  mission  was  universal  by  identifying  Himself  both 
with  the  Servant  of  ^  ahweh  and  with  the  prophet  Jonah,  both  of  whom  reveal 
universalistic  tendencies.  In  this  article  M  examines  all  the  OT  and  NT 
references  to  the  evangelization  of  the  Gentiles  and  concludes  that  the  election 
of  Israel  was  made  in  preparation  to  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  and  that  the  Gentiles  were  effectively  admitted  into  the  Church 
when  the  Jews  rejected  the  Messiah. — P.  P.  S. 

628.  L.  Randellini,  “Aspetti  formali  delle  parabole  evangeliche,”  BibOricnte 
2  (1,  ’60)  1-5. 

Conciseness,  directness  and  vivid  description  give  incomparable  beauty  to 
the  parables  of  Jesus. 

629.  H.  Riesenfeld,  “Les  paraboles  dans  la  predication  de  Jesus  selon  les 
traditions  synoptique  et  johannique,”  BglTheol  22  (  64,  ’59)  21-29. 

The  imagery  used  by  Jesus  in  His  parables  is  drawn  not  only  from  the  daily 
life  of  His  milieu  but  from  the  symbolic  language  of  the  OT,  from  traditional 
images  and  from  symbols  full  of  religious  significance.  Two  extremes  must 
be  avoided  in  our  exegesis  of  the  parables:  a  simplification  which  avoids  the 
indispensable  nuances  of  their  symbolism,  and  a  fantastic  allegorization  with¬ 
out  basis  in  the  text.  The  parables  contain  two  different  but  coherent  plans: 
one  refers  to  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  coming;  the 
other  corresponds  to  the  work  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  conditions  necessary 
for  following  Him. — S.  B.  M. 

630.  F.  Roustang,  “Jesus-Christ,  notre  pedagogue,”  Christus  7  (25,  ’60) 

90-103. 

An  examination  of  the  qualities  of  Jesus  as  teacher  as  found  in  the  Gospels. 

631.  V.  Taylor,  “Modern  Issues  in  Biblical  Studies:  Methods  of  Gospel 
Criticism,”  ExpTimes  71  (3,  ’59)  68-72. 

The  methods  of  Gospel  criticism  are  well  known:  the  numerical  or  statistical 
method,  which  is  usually  employed  when  comparing  parallel  narratives  in  the 
Gospel  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  one  is  the  source  of  the  other; 
the  literary  and  stylistic  method,  which  is  concerned  with  the  literary  relation- 
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ships  between  two  or  more  writings  in  respect  of  grammar,  vocabulary  and 
style;  and  the  form-critical  method,  which  hitherto  has  discussed  mainly  the 
transforming  influence  of  the  primitive  Christian  community  upon  the  original 
tradition.  Conversations  with  students  indicate  that  not  a  few  of  them  are 
concerned  about  the  results  of  these  methods.  Too  many  problems  are  left 
open.  Critics  differ  and  sometimes  alarmingly.  The  existing  position  of  Gospel 
studies  is  due  to  the  passionate  desire  for  certainty  in  a  materialistic  age. 
It  may  well  be  that,  theologically  speaking,  the  greatest  need  of  our  time  is 
to  face  and  answer  the  question  of  Certainty. 

The  tried  methods  of  Gospel  research  are  worthy  to  be  followed  and  can  lead 
to  useful  and  valuable  results.  These  results  do  yield  a  conviction  of  moral 
certainty  which  lies  between  the  two  extremes  of  absolute  certainty  and  the 
assurance  that  is  no  more  than  possible  or  probable,  which  is  a  frail  support 
for  religious  belief.  “I  may  perhaps  be  permitted,”  T  concludes,  “after  many 
years  of  unremitting  study  in  the  basement  of  the  temple  of  faith  humbly  to 
affirm  this  conviction  of  moral  certainty,  and  I  doubt  if  I  could  have  obtained 
it  in  any  other  way  than  by  that  of  critical  research.” — S.  B.  M. 

632.  P.  Winter,  “Marginal  Notes  on  the  Trial  of  Jesus,  II,”  ZeitNTWiss  50 
(3-4,  ’59)  221-251. 

[Cf.  §  4-62.]  According  to  Lk  22:66,  which  represents  an  old  non-Markan 
tradition,  the  session  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  held  in  the  official  council-hall. 
But  the  narration  of  Mk  14:53b,  55-64  is  unworthy  of  belief  and  must  be 
eliminated.  The  old  tradition  reported  that  the  Sanhedrin  at  a  morning  session 
decided  to  approve  of  a  writ  of  indictment  drawn  up  during  the  night  and  to 
hand  Jesus  over  to  the  authority  of  the  Romans.  The  description  of  Pilate 
given  by  the  Gospels  is  incompatible  with  the  historical  picture  of  Pilate  given 
by  Josephus  and  Philo.  The  more  Christians  are  persecuted  by  the  Roman 
state,  the  more  generous  becomes  the  portrayal  of  Pilate  as  a  witness  to  Jesus’ 
innocence.  The  upward  trend  in  Pilate’s  reputation  abruptly  comes  to  an  end 
in  A.D.  312,  when  Christianity  became  a  religio  licita.  That  Jesus  died  by 
crucifixion  and  that  His  cross  bore  an  inscription  stating  the  cause  for  which 
He  had  been  sentenced,  is  the  one  solid  and  stable  fact  that  should  be  made 
the  starting  point  of  any  historical  investigation  dealing  with  the  Gospel 
accounts  of  His  trial. — J.  Bz. 

Synoptic  Gospels 

633.  B.  Cooke,  “Synoptic  Presentation  of  the  Eucharist  as  Covenant  Sacrifice,” 
TheolStud  21  (1,  ’60)  1-44. 

In  the  section  of  the  Synoptics  prior  to  the  Passion  narrative,  there  is  an 
appraisal  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  external  and  internal  elements  of 
the  OT  priesthood,  Temple  and  sacrifice.  The  notion  of  covenant  in  the 
Synoptics,  however,  naturally  centers  around  the  text  of  the  Last  Supper, 
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ST  ^eLe„the  dlrect  use  of  d'athikl  is  made  by  the  three  Evangelists.  Christ 
is  the  fulfillment  of  the  OT  Temple  and  its  priesthood  and  He  has  brought  about 
the  perfect  and  unique  redemptive  sacrifice.  His  priesthood  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  New  Covenant,  for  it  is  exercised  in  the  Supper  and  the  Passion  when 
He  instituted  this  New  Covenant.  The  full  meaning  of  the  New  Covenant  is 
seen  only  when  one  realizes  that  it  is  Christ  as  priest,  as  offering  Himself 
to  men  and  to  His  Father  on  behalf  of  men,  that  is  the  New  Covenant. 

#  Duritete,  then,  is  so  focal  a  word  in  the  Eucharistic  text  that  its  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  the  key  to  interpreting  the  meaning  of  the  Supper  as  well  as  of 
Christianity.  Christ,  eating  the  final  Pasch  with  His  “brethren,”  instituted  the 
New  Covenant  in  His  own  blood  offered  in  redemptive  sacrifice.  There  is 
a  new  relationship  between  God  and  men,  continually  dynamic  because  it 
involves  man  s  sacrificial  submission  to  God’s  will,  sacramental  because  it  is 
expressed  in  the  anamnesis  of  Christ’s  own  Eucharistic  action.  It  is  this  idea 
of  covenant,  formally  identical  with  the  idea  of  kingdom,  that  dominates  the 
thought  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  even  though  the  word  diatheke  itself  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  text  of  the  Supper. — L.  J.  H. 

634.  A.  Feuillet,  “Major  steps  in  founding  the  Church,”  TheolDig  8  (1, 
’60)  21-24. 

Digest  of  an  article  in  SciEccl  11  (1,  ’59)  5-21  [cf.  §  3-571]. 

635.  J.  Gnilka,  “  ‘Parusieverzogerung’  und  Naherwartung  in  den  synopti- 
schen  Evangelien  und  in  der  Apostelgeschichte,”  Catholica  13  (4,  ’59) 
277-290. 

The  theory  of  “thoroughgoing  eschatology”  is  most  recently  expounded  in 
E.  Grasser’s  Das  Problem  der  Parusieverzogerung  in  den  synoptischen  Evange¬ 
lien  und  in  der  Apostelgeschichte  (Berlin,  1957).  The  original  exponents  of 
the  theory  postulated  an  evolution  in  the  eschatological  expectations  of  Jesus 
Himself;  Grasser  represents  a  group  of  exegetes  who  locate  the  problem  of 
the  delay  of  the  parousia  in  the  theology  of  the  early  Church  after  the  death 
of  Jesus.  In  his  view,  Jesus  preached  the  proximate  coming  of  the  kingdom; 
later  the  community  resorted  to  a  delay  of  the  parousia  and  to  account  for  it 
invented  sayings  and  parables  of  Jesus  which  Grasser  claims  to  detect  in 
the  Synoptics. 

A  number  of  objections  must  be  raised  against  this  theory.  (1)  All  thorough¬ 
going  eschatologists  are  guilty  of  a  one-sided  interpretation  of  Jesus’  message: 
the  very  novelty  of  this  message  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  is  already 
present  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  Promise  and  fulfillment  take  on  a  new  relation¬ 
ship.  (2)  Discipleship  and  membership  in  the  people  of  God  have  no  real 
meaning  unless  there  is  continuity  between  the  first  coming  of  Jesus  and  the 
parousia.  (3)  Grasser’s  norms  for  distinguishing  between  genuine  sayings  of 
Jesus  and  allegedly  spurious  ones  are  quite  arbitrary.  (4)  Though  Luke  may 
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have  assimilated  the  discourses  on  the  last  things  to  the  situation  of  the  com¬ 
munity  of  his  day,  he  could  hardly  have  invented  the  promise,  the  descent  and 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Finally,  the  Synoptics  leave  no  doubt  that 
Jesus  preached  the  proximity  of  the  full  revelation  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  He 
did  not  deceive  Himself  but  was  employing  a  form  of  preaching  that  is 
properly  prophetic  in  its  characteristics. — G.  W.  M. 

636.  O.  Kuss,  “Zum  Sinngehalt  des  Doppelgleichnisses  vom  Senfkorn  und 
Sauerteig,”  Biblica  40  (3,  ’59)  641-653. 

These  are  said  to  be  twin  parables  belonging  to  a  group  of  parables  known 
as  ‘‘the  parables  of  growth.”  Their  meaning  is  not  the  slow  development  and 
growth  of  the  seed,  but  the  contrast  between  the  seed  and  the  tree  and,  at  the 
same  time,  God’s  power  which  brings  about  the  growth.  The  comparison  may 
be  expressed  in  these  terms:  as  a  mustard  seed  is  sown  in  the  ground  and, 
despite  its  smallness,  grows  up  and  becomes  a  great  tree,  and  as  a  handful  of 
leaven  ferments  the  whole  dough  and  makes  the  bread  more  palatable,  the  same 
happens  in  the  kingdom  of  God:  it  is  there  and  it  is  yet  to  come,  it  is  manifest 
in  the  works  of  Jesus  and  it  is  yet  on  the  way,  it  is  operative  and  continually 
developing.  The  intermediate  period  between  the  initial  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  its  full  and  final  development  cannot  be  determined. 
— P.  P.  S. 

637.  X.  Leon-Dufour,  “Mt  et  Me  dans  le  recit  de  la  Passion,”  Biblica  40 
(3,  ’59)  684-696. 

The  writer  impugns  the  theory  of  the  dependence  of  Matthew  on  Mark  by 
examining:  (1)  a  number  of  omissions,  additions  and  changes  inexplicable  in 
the  hypothesis  of  Matthew’s  dependence  on  Mark;  (2)  the  literary  expression, 
i.e.,  the  vocabulary  and  style  which  in  some  cases  are  more  Semitic  in 
Matthew  than  in  Mark;  (3)  the  positional  changes  of  the  same  words  in  both 
Gospels;  (4)  agreements  of  Matthew-Luke  against  Mark;  (5)  agreements  of 
Matthew-John  against  Mark.  The  writer  concludes  by  supposing  an  interaction 
of  the  oral  and  the  written  traditions  of  the  Passion  narrative. — P.  P.  S. 

638.  M.  Sabbe,  “De  litteraire  analyse  van  de  synoptische  evangelien”  [The 
Literary  Analysis  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels],  CollBrugGand  5  (4,  ’59) 
496-514. 

Starting  from  the  recommendations  of  the  Church  for  the  study  of  literary 
genres,  S  endeavors  to  show  how  recent  exegesis  applies  these  to  the 
Synoptics.  While  the  traditional  view  considered  everything  as  historical, 
form-criticism  has  made  imperative  a  revision  of  the  literary  status  of  the 
Gospels.  After  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  this  radical  standpoint  of  form-criticism, 
S  shows  the  positive  gains  of  the  new  method.  (1)  It  makes  us  know  the 
Christian  surroundings  from  which  the  Gospels  originated.  (2)  It  helps  us 
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to  see  that  the  Gospels  are  the  deposit  of  an  early  tradition.  (3)  Thus  a  double 
corrective  must  be  brought  to  form-criticism;  i.e.,  the  Sits  im  Leben  from 
which  the  Gospels  originated  must  be  extended  in  two  directions:  backwards, 
because  much  of  the  Gospel  material  goes  back  to  the  life  of  Jesus  Himself, 
and  forwards  (Redaktionsgeschkhte) ,  because  that  material  has  been  slowly 
assimilated  in  the  tradition  and  worked  into  greater  literary  compositions  until 
finally  what  is  more  important — it  was  edited  bv  the  Evangelists  themselves. 
—I.  dlP. 

639.  J.  F.  Walvoord,  “The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,”  BibSac  11 7 
(465,  ’60)  3-12. 

A  survey  of  the  data  and  problems,  in  particular  the  genealogies  and  the 
virgin  birth,  of  the  Matthean  and  Lukan  infancy  gospels. 

Matthew 

640.  J.  Jeremias,  “Die  Muttersprache  des  Evangelisten  Matthaus,”  ZeitNT 
Wiss  50  (3-4,  ’59)  270-274. 

In  the  NT  the  joyful  cry  “Hosanna”  is  found  joined  with  the  dative  “to 
the  Son  of  David”  only  in  Matthew  (21:9;  cp.  21:15).  This  combination,  by 
which  the  Hosanna  may  be  characterized  as  a  cry  of  joy,  shows  the  Evangelist 
as  a  Palestinian  with  a  Semitic  mother  tongue.  An  investigation  of  the  Shema 
citations  in  the  NT  confirms  this  conclusion.  Matthew  could  not  have  prayed 
the  Shema  in  Greek  as  a  youth,  for  the  triad  kardia-psyche-dianoia  which  he 
presents  (22:37)  was  surely  never  the  text  of  a  prayer.  Rather  it  was  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Shema  which  was  familiar  to  him ;  as  would  be  expected 
of  a  Palestinian,  Matthew’s  native  language  was  Aramaic,  his  prayer  lan¬ 
guage  Hebrew. — J.  Bz. 

641.  [Mt  2:1-12].  A.-M.  Denis,  “L’adoration  des  Mages  vue  par  S.  Matthieu,” 
NouvRevT heol  82  (1,  ’60)  32-39. 

The  colorful  and  dramatic  episode  of  the  Magi  in  Mt  2  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  sober  conciseness  of  the  rest  of  this  Gospel,  so  much  so  that  some 
have  questioned  its  authenticity.  Whoever  the  inspired  author  w’as,  the 
exegete’s  principal  task  is  to  discover  his  precise  intention.  This  is  revealed 
in  the  deliberate  structuring  of  the  episode  around  four  OT  references  (Mic 
5:1;  Isa  60:6;  Hos  11:1;  Jer  31:15)  concluding  with  a  general  and  uncon¬ 
trollable  reference  to  the  “prophets”  concerning  the  habitation  in  Nazareth. 
The  author’s  purpose,  then,  is  to  show  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  their  own  history  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  they  have 
rejected  but  whom  the  “nations”  have  accepted.  The  coherence  of  the  Magi 
episode  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Gospel  (the  sending  of  the  apostles  to 
teach  all  nations”)  is,  moreover,  a  strong  indication  of  the  unity  of  authorship. 
— F.  P.  G. 
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642.  [Mt  2:1-12].  D.  Squillaci,  “I  Magi/’  PalCler  39  (1,  ’60)  16-20. 

Brief  considerations  of  three  questions:  Whence  did  the  Magi  come?  What 
were  they?  What  were  their  teachings  and  their  expectations  concerning  a 
savior  ? 

643.  [Mt  2:2].  L.  Legrand,  “Vidimus  Stellam  Ejus  in  Qriente,”  ClerMon 
23  (10,  ’59)  377-384. 

The  common  interpretation  of  this  text  supposes  that  the  Magi  saw  a  new 
star  in  the  eastern  horizon  which  led  them  to  Bethlehem,  conveying  to  them 
the  message  of  the  birth  of  a  new  king  of  the  Jews.  But  a  more  critical  study 
shows  that  “the  star  is  not  a  moving  star  and  it  does  not  appear  in  the  East. 
It  is  a  fixed  star  and  it  rises  over  Bethlehem,  in  the  West  for  the  Magi.  It  is 
actually  the  ‘Glory’  of  the  Lord,  the  luminous  brightness,  characteristic  of 
divine  theophanies  in  the  Old  Test.,  the  same  which  appeared  to  the  shepherds.” 
The  Magi  were  in  Transjordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  and  from  the  top  of  their 
hill  one  night  they  saw  the  vision  of  the  glory  of  the  newborn  Lord,  rising 
over  Bethlehem.  The  intensity  of  its  brightness  and  an  inspiration  of  grace 
made  them  realize  that  there  was  something  supernatural;  hence  they  wanted 
to  see  for  themselves,  hoping  for  the  realization  of  the  oracle  of  Balaam 
(Num  24:17).  On  the  final  stage  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem  the  “star”  was 
like  a  huge  light  of  glory  covering  the  house.  They  were  filled  with  joy, 
with  the  Messianic  joy  of  seeing  salvation  come  to  them  as  foretold  by  the 
prophets. 

This  interpretation  is  not  so  new  as  it  appears,  for  we  find  it  expressed 
already  in  Justin,  Ignatius  of  Antioch  and  the  liturgies  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
rites. — R.  B. 


644.  [Mt  2:18-25].  F.  L.  Filas,  “Karl  Rahner,  Saint  Joseph’s  Doubt  (in 
Theology  Digest ,  6,  1958,  p.  169-173),”  CahJos  7  (2,  ’59)  270-272. 

A  detailed  reply  to  Rahner’s  interpretation  of  Mt  2:18-25,  which  first  appeared 
in  GeistLeb  30  (’57)  14-22  [cf.  §  2-48]. 

Mt  4:19,  cf.  §  660. 

645.  [Mt  5:1 — 7:29].  J.  Kurzinger,  “Zur  Komposition  der  Bergpredigt  nach 
Matthaus,”  Biblica  40  (3,  ’59)  569-589. 

A  characteristic  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  the  numerical  scheme  of  its 
disposition.  This  scheme  is  apparent  from  the  first  chapter,  where  Christ’s 
genealogy  from  Abraham  is  schematically  distributed  into  three  periods  of 
fourteen  generations  each.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (5:1 — 7:29)  is  likewise 
made  up  of  tripartite  sections.  Thus  5:21-48  is  divided  into  two  parallel  groups 
of  three  sections  each.  The  same  tripartite  grouping  recurs  in  6:1-18: 
almsgiving,  prayer  and  fasting,  with  a  probable  insertion  of  vv.  7-15.  Mt 
6:19 — 7:6  seems  to  have  formed  another  collection  of  sayings  distributed  into 
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three  groups:  love  of  mammon  (6:19-24),  cares  of  life  (6:25-34),  judging 
(7.1-6).  Thus  we  have  four  groups  of  sayings  distributed  according  to  a 
three-member  scheme,  with  a  result  of  twelve  members  or  sections,  a  symbolical 
number  recurring  in  the  number  of  the  apostles.  The  antithetic  section  5:21-48 
and  the  righteousness  section  6:1 — 7:6  have  different  tendencies  correspond¬ 
ing  to  two  different  principles  laid  down  in  5:17-20:  i.e.,  Christ  came  to  fulfill, 
not  to  abrogate,  the  Law,  and  His  followers’  righteousness  must  exceed  that 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  Mt  7 :7-12,  apparently  unconnected  with  the 
context,  is  related  to  5:17-20,  if  we  take  the  object  of  the  petition  to  be  God’s 
help  for  the  attainment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  Beatitudes  section 
(5:3-10)  is  obviously  an  invitation  to  the  Messianic  blessings  similar  to  that 
in  11:28  and  in  harmony  with  the  concluding  image  of  the  house-building  in 
7:2 4-27.  The  remaining  sections  5:13-16  and  7:13-23  are  logically  connected 
with  their  immediate  context.  The  concluding  vv.  7:28-29  emphasize  the  im¬ 
pression  of  Christ’s  sermon  on  the  people. — P.  P.  S. 

646.  W.  Auer,  “Iota  unum  aut  unus  apex  non  praeteribit  a  lege  .  .  .  (Mt 
5,18),”  BibKirche  14  (4,  ’59)  97-103. 

A  survey  of  versional  evidence,  ancient  and  modern,  and  of  the  com¬ 
mentators  offers  no  conclusive  solution  to  the  meaining  of  keraia.  It  is  proposed 
here  that  Matthew  (as  opposed  to  Lk  16:17)  is  using  Semitic  parallelism  and 
that  iota  and  keraia  are  used  synonymously.  A  translation  back  into  Hebrew 
should  not  use  qds  but  some  word  such  as  hah,  hoah  or  qeres. — G.  W.  M. 

647.  H.  Baltensweiler,  “Die  Ehebruchsklauseln  bei  Matthaus.  Zu  Matth. 
5,  32;  19,  9,”  TheolZeit  15  (5,  ’59)  340-356. 

The  divorce  clauses  in  Matthew  are  found  in  a  logion  which  occurs  five 
times  in  the  Synoptic  tradition.  It  is  an  absolute  prohibition  of  divorce  and 
certainly  goes  back  to  Jesus.  The  clauses,  which  are  exceptive,  are  due  to 
Matthew;  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  other  Synoptics  and  Paul  eliminated 
a  traditional  element.  How  can  Matthew’s  procedure  be  explained,  since 
normally  he  makes  the  demands  of  the  Torah  more  rigid?  The  additions 
reflect  the  historical  situation  of  Matthew  and  his  circle.  Porneia  in  these 
clauses  means  the  same  thing  as  in  Acts  15:20,  29,  i.e.,  incestuous  marriage, 
forbidden  by  Lev  18:6-18.  The  decree  of  Acts  came  from  a  community  in 
which  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  lived  together;  it  gave  the  indispensable 
minimum  of  ritual  law  which  the  latter  had  to  observe.  Matthew  s  Gospel  was 
formed  within  a  similar  group.  The  logion  with  its  exceptive  clause  means  that 
divorce  is  forbidden  except  when  a  marriage  is  against  the  prescriptions  of 
Lev  18.  The  reason  for  Matthew’s  addition  was  that  Jewish  practice  allowed 
proselytes  to  contract  such  marriages  or  to  remain  in  them  if  they  had  already 
contracted  them  before  becoming  proselytes,  provided  the  marriages  were  with 
relatives  on  the  paternal  side.  Among  the  Christian  converts  there  would  be 
some  of  these  proselytes.  Matthew  insists  that  such  marriages  are  prohibited 
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and  must  be  broken.  That  was  the  case  with  which  the  prohibition  was  pri¬ 
marily  concerned,  but  it  also  applied  to  Gentile  converts  who  had  contracted 
such  marriages  and  had  passed  directly  from  paganism  to  Christianity. — M.  B. 

648.  [Mt  5:48;  19:21].  R.  Schnackenburg,  “Die  Vollkommenheit  des 
Christen  nach  den  Evangelien,”  GeistLeb  32  (6,  ’59)  420-433. 

The  expression  “perfect”  appears  twice  in  the  Gospels  (Mt  5:48;  19:21). 
Matthew  followed  the  Hebrew  idea  of  perfection,  which  connoted  either  holding 
onto  or  winning  back  pristine  unity  and  reality  (as  contrasted  with  the  Greek 
idea  of  striving  after  an  ideal  end).  This  concept  came  originally  from  the 
sacrificial  word  tamim ,  meaning  something  intact,  whole,  undiminished  in  its 
durability  and  value.  J.  Dupont  rightly  affirms  ( Les  Beatitudes  I,  p.  153) 
that  the  Lukan  “merciful”  (6:36)  fits  better  into  the  context  which  Matthew 
obviously  changed  into  “perfect”  (5:48).  But  Matthew’s  narrative  goes  beyond 
the  love  of  one’s  enemy  and  incorporates  a  new  basileia  ethic  that  can  be  under¬ 
stood  only  from  the  whole  preaching  of  God’s  kingdom  by  Jesus.  This  perfec¬ 
tion,  which  concerns  every  Christian,  is  characterized  by  (a)  Jesus’  eschatologi¬ 
cal  message,  (b)  the  restatement  of  the  original  command  “But  I  say  to 
you  .  .  .  ,”  and  ( c )  the  need  of  God’s  special  love,  grace.  It  means  a  total 
surrender  to  God,  a  following  of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  one’s  vocation.  It 
consists  in  the  love  of  God  and  in  the  love  of  one’s  neighbors  and  enemies. 

The  Markan  narrative  of  the  young  man  (10:17-22)  was  changed  by 
Matthew.  But  in  Mt  19:21  “perfect”  applies  to  those  who  have  a  special 
vocation;  it  implies  the  giving  up  of  one’s  riches  and  a  close  relationship 
between  perfection  and  the  special  following  of  Jesus.  In  this  framework  the 
“evangelical  counsels”  take  on  new  importance. — G.  K.  K. 

649.  A.  George,  “La  justice  a  faire  dans  le  secret  (Matthieu  6,  1-6  et  16- 
18),”  Biblica  40  (3,  ’59)  590-598. 

This  section,  forming  a  literary  unit,  consists  of  three  symmetrical  strophes 
of  nine  lines  each  with  certain  lines  and  words  recurring  in  each  strophe  in  the 
same  position.  The  references  to  almsgiving,  prayer  and  fasting  are  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  usages  of  the  time.  The  originality  in  Christ’s  teaching  lies 
in  His  unmasking  of  hypocrisy,  His  insistence  on  disinterestedness,  a  sense  of 
filial  trust  in  God  who  rewards  all  man’s  good  deeds. — P.  P.  S. 

650.  [Mt  6:9-12].  H.  van  den  Bussche,  “Het  Onze  Vader”  [The  Our 
Father],  CollBrugGand  5  (3,  ’59)  289-335;  (4,  ’59)  467-495. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  shows  us  the  core  of  the  gospel.  It  can  be  recited  only  by 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  and  only  in  function  of  Jesus’  coming.  It  is  a  prayer  of 
the  disciple  as  member  of  a  community.  Of  the  two  redactions  (Mt  6:9-12; 
Lk  11:2-4),  the  shorter  (Luke)  is  the  more  primitive.  Matthew  inserts  the 
prayer  into  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  Luke  remains  closer  to  historical 
realities. 
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Our  Father  no  longer  a  mere  metaphor  as  in  the  OT,  but  a  sonship  that 
is  real  although  still  in  growth.  “Who  art  in  heaven”:  a  liturgical  concession 
of  the  Church  in  order  to  create  distance.  “Hallowed  be  thy  name”:  not  an 
introductory  hymn  of  praise  but  a  real  prayer.  The  third  person  passive  points 
to  God’s  activities.  God  sanctifies  His  name  by  revealing  His  supreme  power. 
We  ask  Him  to  complete  what  He  has  begun.  “Thy  kingdom  come”:  a  better 
expression  would  be  “your  sovereignty,”  an  active  exercise  of  regal  power. 
This  is  the  chief  prayer  and  at  the  same  time  the  core  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  a  situation  but  an  event  that  is  taking  place  now 
and  is  realized  in  three  successive  stages.  “Thy  will  be  done”:  probably  a 
separately  transmitted  prayer  maxim.  It  is  not  a  prayer  of  surrender  to  God’s 
will  but  a  true  supplication:  that  God  may  bring  His  will  of  salvation  to 
fulfillment.  In  heaven  this  has  already  happened,  but  not  yet  on  earth.  “Our 
daily  bread  .  this  is  the  prayer  of  the  “poor,”  who  ask  their  daily  ration,  their 
means  of  subsistence,  and  are  satisfied  with  it.  “Forgive  us  our  sins”:  not 
the  taking  away  of  ritual  impurity  but  the  reparation  of  a  personal  relation, 
of  our  shortcomings  in  our  personal  vocation.  “As  we  also  forgive”:  our 
disposition  of  pardoning  others  is  the  fruit  of  God’s  forgiveness,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  becomes  the  condition  for  God’s  eschatological  forgiveness.  “Lead 
us  not  into  temptation”:  more  than  an  ordinary  allurement  to  sin,  this  is  the 
eschatological  ordeal.  God  can  lead  our  way  to  some  place  outside  this  danger¬ 
ous  situation.  “But  deliver  us  from  evil  ’:  the  evil  one  is  Satan,  within  whose 
reach  of  power  we  find  ourselves. — I.  dlP. 

651.  [Mt  6:9-13].  J.  Jeremias,  “The  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Modern  Research,” 
ExpTimes  7\  (4, ’60)  141-146. 

Early  patristic  and  liturgical  sources  indicate  that  the  Lord’s  Prayer  was  so 
treasured  by  the  early  Church  that  it  was  reserved  for  baptized  members  alone. 
A  survey  of  its  original  meaning  in  the  light  of  modern  research  may  help 
us  regain  this  reverence  for  it.  Textual  criticism  of  Mt  6:9-13  and  Lk  11:2-4 
leads  to  several  conclusions  about  the  original  wording.  The  doxology  was  not 
found  in  the  original  form,  not  because  it  did  not  belong  there,  but  because 
it  was  at  first  left  to  the  free  formulation  of  those  who  prayed.  The  differences 
in  the  Matthean  and  Lukan  forms  are  due  to  the  varying  customs  of  the 
Jewish-Christian  and  Gentile-Christian  churches.  Several  arguments  indicate 
that  the  shorter  form  of  Luke  is  the  original  one  with  respect  to  length,  but 
that  the  Matthean  form  better  preserves  the  original  wording. 

What  of  the  original  meaning?  (1)  The  original  address  was  simply  abba ; 
though  God  is  sometimes  addressed  as  Father  in  the  OT,  Jesus’  use  of  the 
word  is  revolutionary  in  Jewish  prayer,  expressing  not  only  childlike  familiarity 
but  also  Messianic  authority.  (2)  The  two  Thou-petitions  (“Hallowed  be  thy 
name,  thy  kingdom  come”)  are  eschatological  prayers,  differing  from  the 
Jewish  Qaddish  in  that  those  who  used  them  realized  that  the  turning-point 
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of  the  ages  had  already  come.  (3)  The  two  We-petitions  are  the  heart  of 
the  prayer.  Jerome's  reference  to  the  rendering  “for  tomorrow”  in  the 
Nazarene  gospel  is  decisive  for  interpreting  the  much-discussed  word  epiousios. 
The  petition  is  eschatological;  the  bread  for  tomorrow  is  the  bread  of  life. 
(4)  The  conclusion  (“And  lead  us  not  into  temptation”)  refers  to  the  final 
test:  “O  Lord,  preserve  us  from  falling  away!” — G.  W.  M. 

652.  [Mt  6:11].  H.  van  den  Bussche,  “Donne-nous  aujourd’hui  notre  pain 
quotidien,”  BivVieChret  32  ('60)  42-46. 

Cf.  §  650. 

653.  F.  Mussner,  “Der  nicht  erkannte  Kairos  (Mt  11,16-19  =  Lk  7,31-35),” 
Biblica  40  (3,  '59)  599-612. 

Four  questions  are  examined:  (1)  the  parable  (Mt  11:16-17  =  Lk  7:31-32) ; 
(2)  the  logion  (Mt  11:18-19  =  Lk  7:33-35);  (3)  the  nexus  between  the 
parable  and  the  logion;  (4)  the  pericope  in  relation  to  its  context.  The  first 
describes  children  playing  in  the  market  square.  The  second  is  implicitly  a 
reproach  against  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  who  have  ignored  the  signs  of  the 
coming  Heilszeit.  The  third  explains  the  tertium  comparationis  which  is  the 
capricious  obstinacy  which  children  sometimes  show  in  play.  The  fourth 
expounds  the  context  in  a  Messianic  and  heilsgeschichtlich  sense;  the  publicans 
and  sinners,  by  responding  to  the  Baptist’s  call  to  repentance,  have  been 
admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  have  thus  shown  God’s  wisdom  to 
be  right. — P.  P.  S. 

654.  [Mt  16:13-20].  F.  R.  Swallow,  “The  Keys  of  God's  Household,”  Scrip - 
ture  11  (16,  '59)  118-123. 

Peter  receives  the  power  of  the  keys  from  Christ,  who  had  won  it  (Apoc 
1:18;  3:7),  and  this  power  comes  from  the  actuality  of  His  Messiahship.  The 
power  of  Judah  (Gen  49:9-10)  is  built  upon  the  promises  given  in  Gen  3:15; 
12:3;  22:18;  26:3-4;  28:14-15.  David  had  ruled  with  the  sceptre  and  staff  of 
Judah.  But  on  Christ  the  Father  has  laid  the  sceptre  of  Judah  in  the  new  Israel 
(cf.  Lk  1:32-33).  The  dominion  symbolized  by  the  keys  of  Christ  entrusted 
to  Peter  embraces  the  full  commission  to  teach,  rule  and  sanctify  given  by 
Jesus  to  the  new  Israel,  His  Church,  and  Peter’s  commission  shares  in  the 
Messianic  power  of  the  new  and  eternal  David.  It  inherits  the  pre-eminence 
of  Judah  and  the  royalty  of  David.  Jesus,  therefore,  the  Son  of  David,  gave 
supreme  power  to  the  Church  that  it  might  be  Christ’s  kingdom,  strong  by  the 
might  of  the  lion  of  Judah. — B.  A. 

655.  R.  Kobert,  “Zwei  Fassungen  von  Mt.  16,18  bei  den  Syrern,”  Biblica 
40  (4,  '59)  1018-20. 

Mt  16:18  is  read  and  interpreted  in  different  ways  by  some  of  the  older 
Syrian  writers.  In  St.  Ephraem  we  read:  “The  bars  of  the  underworld  will  not 
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conquer  it.  But  in  his  commentary  on  the  Diatessaron  he  writes:  “Blessed 
art  thou,  Simon.  The  gates  of  the  underworld  will  not  prevail  against  thee, 
that  is,  thy  faith  will  never  be  destroyed” ;  thus  he  identifies  the  Church  with 
Peter.  Other  interpretations  proposed  by  Syrian  writers  are  these:  “Upon  this 
rock  I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the  bars  of  Sheol  will  not  oppose  it.  Those 
who  attack  it  will  be  shattered,  and  those  who  are  attacked  by  it  will  be 
scattered  away”;  and  “Upon  this  rock,  which  is  the  true  faith,  I  will  build 
my  Church,  and  the  bars  of  the  underworld  will  not  prevail  against  it.  There 
will  be  a  struggle  till  death,  but  they  will  not  prevail.  For  those  who  attack 
it  will  be  shattered  and  those  who  are  attacked  will  be  scattered  away.” — P.  P.  S. 

Mt  19:9,  cf.  §  647. 

Mt  19:21,  cf.  §  648. 

656.  C.  Spicq,  “Une  allusion  au  Docteur  de  Justice  dans  Matthieu,  XXIII, 
10?”  RevBib  66  (3,  ’59)  387-396. 

Mt  23  is  a  typical  example  of  Matthean  “composition”  in  which  vv.  8-10 
are  directly  related  to  v.  2.  In  them  Jesus  does  not  condemn  the  honors  due  to 
masters  but  rather  in  a  triple  statement  condemns  the  religion  of  professors 
and  exegetes  propagated  by  the  Pharisees.  In  vv.  8-9  He  pits  the  divine 
magisterium  against  the  doctrinal  authority  assumed  by  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees.  If  we  take  the  word  kathegetes  in  v.  10  to  represent  the  Hebrew 
moreh,  it  is  possible  that  Jesus  here  sets  Himself,  in  His  role  as  authoritative 
interpreter  of  the  Law  and  the  will  of  God,  against  the  Qumran  Teacher  of 
Righteousness,  who  had  assumed  a  similar  role. — G.  W.  M. 

Mt  24:1-36,  cf.  §  662. 

Mt  24:15,  cf.  §  663. 

657.  B.  Hjerl-Hansen,  “Did  Christ  know  the  Qumran  Sect?  Jesus  and  the 
Messiah  of  the  Desert:  An  Observation  based  on  Matthew  24,  26-28,” 
RevQum  1  (4,  ’59)  495-508. 

“If  they  shall  say  to  you,  ^Behold  he  is  in  the  desert’  ”  (Mt  24:26)  is  a 
warning  of  Jesus  not  to  embrace  the  Messianism  of  the  (Qumran)  Judean 
desert  sect. — R.  N. 

658.  [Mt  26:45-46].  P.  Staples,  “The  Kingdom  of  God  Has  Come,”  Exp 
Times  71  (3,  ’59)  87-88. 

In  ExpTimes  64  (’53)  188  M.  A.  Simpson  stated  that  eggiken  in  Mt  26:45 
is  the  equivalent  of  elthcn  in  Mk  14:41  and  means  has  arrived.  But  this 
equation  does  not  seem  possible  if  we  consider  that  Matthew  and  Mark  refer 
the  verb  to  different  antecedents.  In  Mark  hora  refers  to  the  betrayal,  which 
“has  come”  in  v.  41 ;  in  Matthew  it  refers  to  the  arrest  or  the  Crucifixion,  which 
are  still  in  the  future.  Nor  do  the  two  verbs  have  the  same  meaning  in  Mk 
14:41  and  42.  The  example  of  Luke’s  “substitution”  of  eggisein  in  18:35  for 
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Mark’s  erchesthai  in  10:46  is  not  a  valid  one.  Because  the  Evangelists  do  not 
agree  on  whether  the  miracle  took  place  before  or  after  the  visit  to  Jericho, 
there  must  have  been  two  sources  behind  their  accounts. — G.  W.  M. 

Mark 

659.  G.  G.  Bilezikian,  “The  Gospel  of  Mark  and  Greek  Tragedy,”  Gordon 
Review  5  (2,  ’59)  79-86. 

Far  from  being  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  traditions,  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
shows  a  definite  literary  structure  which  seems  to  be  modeled  on  Greek  tragedy 
known  to  Mark  at  least  through  the  Roman  closet-drama  of  his  day.  In  Mark 
can  be  verified  the  Aristotelian  tragic  “elements”  of  plot,  hero,  intellectual 
theme  and  diction,  but  not  melody  and  spectacle  (though  Mark  may  have 
compensated  for  these  with  his  picturesque  details).  Many  of  the  common 
dramatic  devices  are  also  found  in  Mark:  prologue,  foreshadowing,  debates,  etc. 
These  resemblances  can  hardly  be  dismissed  as  coincidence.  Yet  it  is  not 
implied  that  Mark’s  choice  of  a  form  affected  the  content  of  the  story.  “The 
formal  difference  between  the  Gospel  and  the  classical  tragedies  may  derive 
exclusively  from  Mark’s  concern  for  the  historical  integrity  of  the  record.” 
— G.  W.  M. 

660.  [Mk  1:17].  C.  W.  F.  Smith,  “Fishers  of  Men.  Footnotes  on  a  Gospel 
Figure,”  HarvT heolRev  52  (3,  ’59)  187-203. 

The  term  haleeis  anthropon  (Mk  1:17  =  Mt  4:19)  is  not  a  self-evident 
metaphor  relating  to  the  evangelistic  function  of  disciples.  The  figure  of  fishing 
has  an  ominous  background  in  the  OT  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls;  and  the 
Gospel  use  is  an  abrupt  summons  to  gather  in  for  judgment,  an  eschatological 
task.  Thus  the  pericope  is  not  isolated  from  the  context,  and  the  “fishers” 
become  “apostles”  only  in  later  strata.  The  Sits  im  Leben  is  not  the  apostolic 
mission;  this  later  development  with  its  apocalyptic  adjustment  is  to  be  seen 
in  Mt  13:47-50.  The  Fourth  Gospel  supports  this:  Jesus’  presence  effects  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  fishing  metaphor  is  not  used  until  the  appendix.  Lk  5:1-11  is  a 
Resurrection  narrative  with  the  eschatological  element  modified.  Therefore  the 
Markan  pericope  is  “dominical,”  a  call  of  the  eschatological  Lord,  possibly  from 
a  primitive  Galilean  crisis.  [ Cf .  §  3-335.] — J.  A.  W. 

661.  H.  Conzelmann,  “Geschichte  und  Eschaton  nach  Me  13,”  ZeitNTWiss 
50  (3-4,  ’59)  210-221. 

In  13:1-4  Mark  uses  a  logion  that  has  been  handed  down  to  build  up  a 
symbolical  scene  and  to  intimate  a  relationship  between  the  fate  of  the  Temple 
and  the  end  of  the  world.  Verses  5-8  develop  the  theme  and  sketch  the  basic 
situation  of  the  world.  Mark’s  point  in  vv.  9-13  lies  in  v.  10,  where  the  delay 
of  the  parousia  is  explained  as  according  to  plan  and  necessary.  In  vv.  14-20 
Mark  historicizes  apocalyptic  source-material  in  order  again  to  remove  the 
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parousia  a  little  further  back  from  the  historical  future.  Only  in  vv.  24-27 
is  the  apocalyptic  consummation  treated,  and  here  comes  into  full  play  the 
motivation  based  on  the  suddenness  of  the  divine  intervention. — J.  Bz. 

662.  C.  Perrot,  “Essai  sur  le  Discours  eschatologique  (Me.  XIII,  1-37; 
Mt.  XXIV,  1-36;  Lc.  XXI,  5-36),”  RechSciRel  47  (4,  ’59)  481-514. 

Postulating  a  pre-Synoptic  tradition  and  accepting  Vaganay’s  hypothesis  of 
M,  an  Aramaic  source  for  all  of  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  and  Mg  as  Greek 
translations  of  this  source,  we  can  attempt  another  exegesis  of  the  eschatological 
discourse.  Our  investigation  shows  that  the  discourse  is  made  up  of  two  distinct 
groups  of  elements  which  are  nevertheless  well  integrated  and  united  to 
convey  one  main  idea.  The  first  group  comprises  four  sections:  (a)  history, 
( b )  precursory  signs,  (c)  definitive  sign,  ( d )  date  of  a  disaster.  Each  sec¬ 
tion  begins  and  ends  with  the  same  catchwords,  employs  the  same  rhythm, 
uses  the  second  person  and  is  hortatory  in  character.  The  prevalent  idea  of 
this  whole  group  is  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  a  concrete,  precise  event. 
The  second  group  comprises  three  sections:  (a)  great  suffering,  ( b )  cosmic 
catastrophe  and  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  ( c )  unknown  date.  Each  of 
these  sections  also  contains  catchwords  at  beginning  and  end.  The  literary 
style,  however,  is  apocalyptic  and  biblically  eschatological.  The  important  event 
reported — the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man — is  indefinite,  impalpable,  of  another 
order. 

In  the  discourse  these  two  distinct  groups  are  harmoniously  interwoven  and 
blend  to  form  a  unified  whole.  But  why  should  the  narrations  of  two  different 
events  be  interwoven  at  all?  The  literary  purpose  might  have  been  to  convey 
the  idea  that  the  Temple  disaster  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  and 
new  victory.  From  an  historical  point  of  view  it  may  have  been  to  show  that 
the  ruin  of  the  Temple,  a  precise  event,  was  the  efficacious  sign  of  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man  at  some  real  but  indefinite  date. 

To  the  Aramaic  tradition  the  canonical  Gospels  made  additions,  e.g.,  Mk 
13:9-13  parr.  One  important  transposition  seems  to  be  that  of  Mk  13:21-23. 
Beyond  the  M-Mg  sources,  the  OT,  especially  Ezekiel,  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  eschatological  discourse. — R.  P.  B. 

663.  B.  Rigaux,  “Bdelygma  tes  eremdseds  (Me  13,14;  Mt  24,15),”  Biblica 
40  (3,  ’59)  675-683. 

The  expression,  which  occurs  in  Mt  24:15  and  Mk  13:14,  has  its  origin  in 
Dan  9:27;  11:31  and  12:11,  where  the  word  mesomem  or  somem  denotes  a 
personal  devastator  rather  than  a  devastating  action.  The  devastator  is  no  other 
than  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Some  interpreters  have  identified  the  devastator 
with  the  Antichrist;  others,  less  probably,  with  Caligula.  The  meaning  of  the 
expression  must  in  any  case  be  determined  in  the  light  of  Daniel.  P.  P.  S. 

Mk  14:41-42,  cf.  §  658. 
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664.  [Lk  1-2].  A.  M.  Salazar,  “The  Nativity  in  Luke  ”  Faith  and  Freedom 
13  (1,  ’59)  39-40. 

Summary  of  and  remarks  on  P.  Winter’s  literary  analysis  of  the  Lukan 
Infancy  Gospel  (“The  Proto-Source  of  Luke  I”). 

665.  [Lk  1:26-381.  A.  Tones,  “Background  of  the  Annunciation,”  Scripture 
11  (15,  ’59)  65-81. 

Luke’s  Annunciation  narrative  uses  OT  material  abundantly  and  carefully, 
thus  inviting  theological  scrutiny.  The  reappearance  of  Gabriel  sends  us  back 
to  Daniel  with  its  accomplishment  of  vision  and  prophecy  and  its  anointing  of 
a  holy  of  holies  (Dan  9:24).  The  “Rejoice,  kecharitomene  .  .  recalls  the 
“Cry  out  for  joy,  daughter  of  Sion”  passage  in  Zephaniah  (3:14-17)  as  has 
often  been  pointed  out  (Lyonnet,  Laurentin).  It  is  possible  also  that  Gabriel’s 
word  “overshadow”  deliberately  invokes  the  indwelling  Glory  ( cf .  Exod 
40:34  f.).  Audet’s  investigation  into  the  literary  form  of  “annunciation” 
( RevBih  63  [’56]  346-374  [cf.  §  1-203])  with  its  appeal  to  the  angelic  annuncia¬ 
tion  to  Gideon  as  a  parallel  (Jdg  6:11-24)  is  of  great  importance.  His  conclu¬ 
sion  that  kecharitomene  is  not  directly  a  personal  compliment  but,  like  “valiant 
hero”  in  the  address  to  Gideon,  an  announcement  of  function  is  attractive:  it 
respects  both  the  Semitic  mentality  and  the  perspective  of  Luke’s  narrative. 

On  the  other  hand,  Audet’s  suggested  translation  of  epei  andra  ou  ginosko, 
“How  can  this  be  done  for  in  that  case  I  must  not  know  man  ?”  seems  to  demand 
a  use  of  epei  too  erudite  for  this  narrative  and  also  to  presuppose,  somewhat 
gratuitously,  that  Mary  had  Isa  7:14  in  mind  at  the  time.  It  seems  rather 
that  Mary,  as  yet  only  betrothed,  understood  Gabriel’s  words  (correctly) 
to  mean  immediate  conception ;  in  this  case  her  “I  know  not  man”  is  equivalent 
to  “I  am  not  in  the  married  state.”  The  author  of  the  present  article  also 
finds  it  difficult  to  accept  an  antecedent  vow  of  virginity  on  Mary’s  part 
before  she  knew  what  her  destiny  was  to  be  and  to  reconcile  such  a  vow  with 
betrothal.  It  is  more  natural  to  assume  that  it  was  the  Annunciation  itself 
that  formed  this  intention  in  her. — A.  J.  (Author). 

666.  [Lk  1:34].  C.  J.  Jellouschek,  “Maria  Verkundigung  in  neuer  Sicht,” 
MunchT heolZeit  10  (2,  ’59)  102-113. 

D.  Haugg  in  Das  erste  biblische  Marienwort  (1938),  P.  Gaechter  in  Maria 
im  Erdenleben  (1953)  and  J.  B.  Bauer  ( Osterr .  Klerus-Blatt  90  [’57]  244-245 
[cf.  §  2-539] )  have  challenged  the  traditional  exegesis  of  Mary’s  answer  in 
Lk  1 :34  as  an  indication  that  she  had  taken  a  vow  of  perpetual  virginity. 
According  to  these  exegetes  the  words  of  the  angel  indicated  the  imminent 
conception  of  the  Messiah  and  Mary  was  surprised  since  she  was  not  to  be 
married  for  a  year.  During  this  year  she  would,  according  to  Jewish  custom, 
preserve  her  virginity.  Hence  her  question.  In  this  view  the  decision  to 
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perpetual  virginity  was  not  taken  until  after  the  angel’s  announcement.  The 
difficulties  against  the  traditional  interpretation  of  an  early  vow  are:  (1)  in 
spite  of  this  supposed  vow  she  was  willing  to  marry;  (2)  such  a  vow, 
contrary  to  all  Jewish  custom,  would  have  required  a  special  revelation  from 
God,  for  which  there  is  no  evidence;  (3)  the  vow  theory  rests  on  speculation 
rather  than  on  exegesis;  (4)  only  two  of  the  Fathers  mention  such  a  vow. 
Finally,  the  newer  exegesis  is  shown  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  dogma  of  the 
perpetual  virginity  and  centers  this  dogma  on  Christ.— W.  A.  B. 

667.  M.  Zerwick,  “ .  .  quoniam  virum  non  cognosco’  (Lc  1,34),”  Verb 
Dorn  37  (4,  ’59)  212-224;  (5,  ’59)  276-288. 

Three  explanations  of  our  Lady’s  reply  to  the  angel  (“for  I  know  not  man”) 
now  in  circulation  among  Catholics  reject  the  traditional  view  that  Mary’s 
difficulty  arose  from  her  having  a  firm  purpose  of  perpetual  virginity.  They 
are:  (1)  P.  Gaechter’s  view  ( Maria  im  Erdenleben,  3rd  ed.,  1955,  96-102): 
Mary  understood  the  angel  to  mean  that  she  was  to  conceive  in  the  natural  way 
and  in  the  immediate  future ;  her  difficulty  was  that  she  could  not  have  marital 
relations  with  St.  Joseph  in  the  immediate  future  because  their  year  of 
betrothal  still  had  several  months  to  go.  (2)  J.-P.  Audet’s  view  ( RevBib  63 
[’56]  346-374  [c/.  §  1-203]):  Mary’s  difficulty  was  that  she  could  not  see  how, 
in  view  of  her  impending  marriage  to  St.  Joseph,  she  could  be  the  virgin-mother 
of  Isa  7:14.  (3)  S.  Munoz  Iglesias  (EstBib  16  [’57]  329-382  [c/.  §  3-86]) 
suggests  that  the  whole  dialogue  of  Mary  with  the  angel  is  a  literary  presenta¬ 
tion  of  an  interior  spiritual  experience,  and  that  Mary’s  reply  to  the  angel  is 
simply  a  literary  artifice  to  introduce  the  angel’s  reply. 

Against  Gaechter  Z  argues  that  (a)  he  makes  Mary  understand  the  angelic 
message  as  solicitation  to  a  sinful  act;  (b)  the  angel’s  message  does  not  refer 
to  the  immediate  future,  and  Mary’s  reply  does  not  indicate  that  she  understood 
it  so;  ( c )  the  argument  that  behind  Luke’s  Greek  we  must  see  the  Hebrew 
hinnak  hard  (referring  to  the  immediate  future)  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
Luke  has  misunderstood  his  source  and  misleads  his  reader.  Against  Audet: 
(a)  the  elliptical  sense  attributed  to  Luke’s  conjunction  epei  (“because,  if 
that  is  the  case”)  cannot  be  read  into  the  context;  ( b )  it  is  an  unproved  as¬ 
sumption  that  Mary  had  already  seen  that  Isa  7:14  implies  virgin-motherhood; 
(c)  it  is  true  that  the  virginal  conception  is  narrated  by  Luke  as  a  sign  of 
Messianic  fulfillment ;  but  he  also  means  to  commend  virginity.  Against  Munoz 
Iglesias:  the  existence  of  a  literary  genus  of  “angelic  messages”  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  proved;  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning  the  line 
of  literal,  historical  interpretation. 

The  basic  error  of  these  new  views  is  the  supposition  that  Mary  was  just 
like  any  ordinary  girl  of  her  time  and  social  condition  and  therefore  would 
never  think  of  a  proposition  virginitatis.  In  fact,  Philo  shows  knowledge  of 
the  ideal  of  virginity;  and  (as  Matthew  shows  abundantly)  Mary  and  Joseph 
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were  under  a  special  providence.  Just  as  Abraham,  to  become  father  of  a 
great  posterity,  was  required  to  demonstrate  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  his 
son,  so  Mary,  to  become  Mother  of  the  divine  Messiah,  was  required  first  to 
demonstrate  her  willingness  to  sacrifice  motherhood. — J.  F.  Bl. 

668.  J.  Kahmann,  “De  ‘mensen  van  goeden  wil’  in  Lucas  2,14”  [“Men  of 
Good  Will”  in  Lk  2:14],  NedKathStem  65  (12,  ’59)  353-357. 

Following  several  other  exegetes,  K  shows  that  in  this  text  eudokia  must 
be  understood  of  God’s  good  will  and  not  that  of  men.  The  proof  is  chiefly 
furnished  by  the  texts  of  Qumran,  where  the  same  expression  occurs  ( cf .  Zeit 
NTWiss  44  [’52-’53]  85-90;  49  [’58]  129-130  [cf.  §  3-93]).  Yet  unlike  the 
texts  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  it  is  to  be  understood  in  an  exclusive  sense,  in 
the  Gospel  it  is  virtually  universal.  The  verse  might  be  translated:  “Peace 
on  earth  among  men  to  whom  He  wishes  to  be  benevolent.”- — I.  dlP. 

669.  F.  Neirynck,  “  ‘Maria  bewaarde  al  de  woorden  in  haar  hart.’  Lk.  2, 
19.  51  in  hun  context  verklaard”  [“Mary  preserved  all  the  words  in  her 
heart.”  Lk  2:19,  51  Explained  in  Its  Context],  CollBrngGand  5  (4,  ’59) 
433-466. 

According  to  the  traditional  explanation,  these  two  verses  are  an  indirect 
indication  of  the  sources  for  the  Lukan  Infancy  Gospel.  Here  a  new  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  advanced,  one  which  is  based  on  a  precise  literary  analysis  of  the  whole 
context  of  Lk  2:19,  the  narrative  of  the  shepherds.  This  must  not  be  in¬ 
terpreted  in  the  light  of  Hellenism  but  from  the  viewpoint  of  Jewish  appcalyptic, 
for  we  find  in  it  many  apocalyptic  motives  (light,  the  angels,  the  message  of 
the  dawn  of  the  Hour  of  salvation).  To  the  same  genre  belongs  also  the 
injunction  “to  preserve  the  words  in  the  heart”  until  the  time  of  their  fulfillment 
(cf.  Dan  7:28;  4:28  LXX;  Apoc  1:3;  22:7-8;  Mk  9:10).  Whence  the  verses 
about  Mary  must  be  understood  thus:  the  revelation  to  the  shepherds  is  an 
apocalyptic  vision  regarding  the  Messianic  enthronement  of  the  Child,  but  that 
vision  was  actually  meant  for  Mary.  She  has  “preserved  it  in  her  heart”  until 
the  moment  of  its  fulfillment.  In  this  way  Lk  2:51  also  can  better  be  under¬ 
stood.  It  does  not  apply  only  to  the  preceding  pericope,  but  is  said  of  the  entire 
content  of  the  Infancy  Gospel,  which  Mary  “preserves”:  the  apocalyptic  seers 
at  the  end  of  the  book  also  receive  a  command  to  keep  the  vision  secret. — I.  dlP. 

670.  Editor,  “Was  our  Lord  an  Only  Child — Luke  ii.  43-46?”  ExpTimes  71 
(6,  ’60)  187. 

The  editor  notes  that  several  letters  were  received  commenting  on  J.  R. 
Gray’s  short  article  on  this  subject  published  in  the  November  issue,  1959 
[cf.  §  4-411],  Among  those  who  argue  against  Gray’s  position  are  E.  J. 
Payne  and  R.  W.  Thomas,  both  of  whom  favor  the  view  that  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  Jesus  were  older  children  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage. 

-J.  J.  c. 
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671.  A.  Feuillet,  “Le  recit  lucanien  de  la  tentation  (Lc  4,1-13) Biblica 
40  (3,  ’59)  613-631. 

The  order  of  the  temptations  in  Mt  4:3-10  and  Lk  4:1-13  is  not  the  same; 
preference  is  generally  given  to  Matthew.  The  reason  for  Luke’s  order  is 
the  Evangelist’s  intention  to  propose  Christ  as  a  model  to  the  Christian.  Christ’s 
triple  temptation  is  analogous  to  Eve’s  and  Adam’s  temptation  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden ;  man  succumbed  and  sinned,  Christ  prevailed  and  won.  So  must  the 
Christian  resist  the  devil’s  temptations  and  triumph  over  him. _ P.  P.  S. 

Lk  7:31-35,  cf.  §  653. 

672.  [Lk  9:51  19:27].  \\ .  Grundmann,  ‘‘Fragen  der  Komposition  des 

lukanischen  ‘Reiseberichts,’”  ZeitNTIViss  50  (3-4,  ’59)  252-270. 

The  repeated  mentions  of  the  journey  ’  give  the  whole  account  a  three-part 
arrangement.  Several  times  in  the  beginning  there  is  mention  of  Jesus’  going 
about  in  Galilee,  and  from  these  travels  the  “journey”  is  to  be  distinguished, 
for  its  destination  is  given,  Jerusalem.  Into  the  ‘Journey”  account  are  inserted 
long  excursuses,  blocks  of  Jesus’  teaching.  Within  these  excursuses  a  constant 
theme  may  be  recognized.  The  three  sections  are:  (a)  9:51—13:21,  in  which 
9:51—10:42  shows  Jesus  on  the  journey  and  11:1—13:21  forms  the  first 
excursus;  ( b )  13:22— 17:10;  in  this  section  the  excursus  begins  with  14:1 
and  extends  to  17:10;  (c)  17:11— 19:27;  in  this  last  section  the  excursus  begins 
with  17:20.— J.  Bz. 

Lk  10:29,  cf.  §  759. 

Lk  11:2-4,  cf.  §§  650,  651. 

Lk  11:3,  cf.  §  652. 

673.  [Lk  15:11-32].  J.  Alonso  Diaz,  “Paralelos  entre  la  narracion  del  libro 
de  Jonas  y  la  parabola  del  hijo  prodigo,”  Biblica  40  (3,  ’59)  632-640. 

There  are  many  points  of  contact  between  the  story  of  Jonah  and  the  Parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Both  are  parabolic  narratives  without  any  introduction 
showing  their  literary  form,  and  both  stress  the  contrast  between  God  and 
the  sinner,  God  who  forgives  sins  and  the  sinner  who  repents  of  his  sins  and 
returns  to  God.  The  Jonah  story  was  very  probably  written  in  postexilic 
times  to  stress  the  universalism  of  the  new  Israel  against  the  particularism  of 
some  Jews.  The  same  universalistic  outlook  is  characteristic  of  the  Parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son. — P.  P.  S. 

674.  [Lk  16:1-8].  J.-L.  Fyot,  “Sur  la  parabole  de  l’lntendant  infidele,” 
Christus  6  (24,  ’59)  500-504. 

Christ  does  not  approve  the  steward’s  dishonesty,  but  He  praises  his  shrewd¬ 
ness.  We  must  make  use  of  material  things  to  win  over  friends  who  may  show 
us  the  way  to  God. — M.  R. 

Lk  16:17,  cf.  §  646. 
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675.  [Lk  19:11-27].  M.  Zerwick,  “Die  Parabel  vom  Thronanwarter,” 
Biblica  40  (3,  ’59)  654-674. 

It  is  generally  held  that  there  is  no  such  parable,  Lk  19:11-27  being  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  single  parable,  known  as  the  Parable  of  the  Pounds  or  Talents. 
Z  following  D.  Buzy  distinguishes  two  parables,  the  Throne-Pretender  Parable 
(19:12,  14,  27)  and  the  Parable  of  the  Pounds  (19:13,  15-26).  The  throne- 
pretender  is  Archelaus,  who  in  the  year  4  B.C.  went  to  Rome  to  receive  the 
investiture  of  king.  The  association  of  Archelaus  with  the  Messiah,  the  coming 
king  of  the  last  days,  may  indeed  appear  incongruous,  but,  according  to  the 
Oriental  way  of  thinking,  one  aspect  alone  is  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  general 
comparison  between  two  quite  different  objects  or  persons.  Although  parable 
and  allegory  are  sometimes,  as  in  the  present  case,  hardly  distinguishable,  Z 
inclines  for  allegory  rather  than  for  parable.  The  fusion  of  the  allegory 
with  the  parable  is  due  to  an  effort  to  give  this  parable  an  eschatological 
meaning  which  the  Throne-Pretender  Parable  already  had. — P.  P.  S. 

Lk  21:5-36,  cf.  §  662. 

Lk  22:19,  cf.  §  729. 


John 

6 76.  F.  Gryglewicz,  “Der  Evangelist  Johannes  und  die  Sekte  von  Qumran,” 
MiinchT heolZeit  10  (3,  ’59)  226-228. 

A  survey  of  recent  books  and  periodical  literature  on  the  relationships  between 
the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 

677.  E.  Haenchen,  “Johanneische  Probleme,”  ZeitTheolKirche  56  (1,  ’59) 
19-54. 

Until  recently  it  was  generally  conceded  that  John  knew  and  used  the 
Synoptics,  but  later  theories  have  cast  doubt  on  this  notion.  To  test  these 
recent  theories  four  examples  of  Johannine  story-telling  are  examined:  Jn 
4:46-54;  6:1-21;  2:14-22;  5:1-14.  The  first  three  are  compared  with  their 
parallels  in  the  Synoptics  (Mt  8:5-13  par.;  Mk  6:30-44  parr.;  Mk  11:11-19 
parr.).  The  examination  and  comparison  of  these  passages  lead  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions.  (1)  John  and  the  Synoptics  meet  but  rarely  and  then  only 
in  certain  stories  and  motifs.  This  conclusion  points  to  the  fact  that  John 
did  not  use  the  Synoptics,  but  rather  that  he  used,  according  to  his  own 
theological  purpose,  a  tradition  which  differed  from  the  tradition  received 
by  the  Synoptics,  but  still  had  some  common  points.  In  the  cases  where  John 
touches  on  these  common  elements  a  later,  more  developed  form  appears,  which 
has  often  been  “spoiled  in  the  telling.”  (2)  The  earlier  opinion  that  John 
used  the  Synoptics  seems  to  rest  on  the  arbitrary  and  improbable  assumption 
that  every  larger  community  possessed  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels.  (3)  These 
conclusions  remove  any  ground  for  holding  that  John  was  a  great  Greek 
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poet  who  took  fitting  motifs  from  his  Synoptic  predecessors.  His  Gospel  is 
not  stylistically  unified,  and  John’s  main  interest  was  in  bringing  a  definite 
religious  message.  (4)  The  tradition  John  used  was  already  well  formed  and 
in  a  late  stage  of  development  and  can  be  thought  of  as  coming  from  a  small, 
out-of-the-way  community  on  the  border  between  Syria  and  Palestine.— VV.  A.  B. 

678.  E.  F.  Harrison,  “The  Discourses  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  BibSac  117 
(465,  ’60)  23-31. 

[Fourth  in  a  series;  cf.  §§  4-105,  106,  419.]  A  discussion  of  the  arguments 
often  adduced  against  the  historical  reliability  of  the  discourses  in  John  and 
positive  arguments  in  favor  of  it. 

679.  A.  M.  Hunter,  “Recent  Trends  in  Johannine  Studies,”  ExpTirnes  71 
(6,  ’60)  164-167. 

Because  Albright’s  essay  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  which  appeared  in  the  Dodd 
Festschrift  has  aroused  so  much  attention,  H  develops  some  of  its  suggestions 
and  combines  them  with  the  fruits  of  other  recent  investigations.  First,  we 
can  be  reasonably  sure  that  John’s  Greek  reveals  an  unmistakably  Aramaic 
accent.  Secondly,  archaeology  at  point  after  point  has  confirmed  his  topographi¬ 
cal  accuracy  and,  because  most  of  the  place-names  which  he  uses  occur  only 
in  southern  Palestine,  the  Gospel’s  traditions  about  Jesus  appear  to  be  specially 
associated  with  southern  Palestine.  Thirdly,  the  scrolls  confirm  the  conceptual 
background  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  establish  its  essential  Jewishness.  Thus 
the  closest  parallels  to  the  antitheses  of  the  Gospel — light  and  darkness,  life 
and  death,  etc. — are  to  be  found  in  the  Qumran  documents.  And  many  out¬ 
standing  scholars  are  convinced  that  the  dualism  which  pervades  the  Johannine 
writings  is  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  we  discover  in  the  scrolls:  not  physical 
or  substantial  (as  in  the  Greek  Gnostics)  but  monotheistic,  ethical  and  escha¬ 
tological.  On  the  other  hand  there  remains  an  essential  difference  between 
Qumran  and  John,  the  Fact  of  Christ.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
Gospel’s  date  and  authorship,  the  preceding  considerations  do  not  prove 
apostolic  authorship,  but  they  make  conservative  answers  much  more  plausible 
and  remove  some  arguments  previously  invoked  for  dating  the  Gospel  late. 
-J.  J.  C. 

680.  L.  Johnston,  “The  Making  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  Scripture  12  (17, 
’60)  1-13. 

The  Synoptics  and  John  express  different  concepts  of  salvation.  John  sum¬ 
marizes  his  notion  and  his  Gospel  in  the  Prologue:  Christ  revealing  the 
Father’s  glory  in  His  essential  quality  of  love  and  drawing  all  men  to  Him  by 
f  faith.  He  puts  Christ’s  actions  before  us  as  “signs”— “in  order  that  you  may 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  believing  have  life  in  his  name”  (Jn  21:30). 
The  whole  of  God’s  relationship  with  men  is  contained  in  this  individual, 
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Jesus.  That  is  the  quality  of  this  historical  person  that  John  lays  before  us. 
His  actions  go  beyond  limits  of  time  and  place  in  significance;  they  signify 
the  reality  of  the  OT,  the  deep  mystery  of  the  Church.  The  Gospel  is  a 
challenge  to  all  men  to  see  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  and  that  these  historical 
events  contain  the  whole  meaning  of  life. — B.  J.  E. 

681.  I.  de  la  Potterie,  uOida  et  ginosko,  les  deux  modes  de  la  connaissance 
dans  le  quatrieme  fivangile,”  Biblica  40  (3,  ’59)  709-725. 

The  two  verbs  are  not  synonyms  that  can  be  used  promiscuously.  In  classical 
writers  ginosko  denotes  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  hence  “to  come  to  know,” 
whereas  oida  denotes  the  possession  of  knowledge,  hence  simply  “to  know.” 
These  nuances  of  meaning  have  been  maintained  by  John.  Thus  John  uses 
ginoskein  to  indicate  Christ’s  natural  human  knowledge,  but  he  uses  eidenai  to 
denote  Christ’s  divine  knowledge  possessed  from  eternity.  The  same  distinction 
is  maintained  in  the  case  of  the  disciples’  knowledge. — P.  P.  S. 

682.  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  “The  Destination  and  Purpose  of  St.  John’s  Gospel,” 
NT  Stud  6  (2,  ’60)  117-131. 

On  almost  every  question  connected  with  St.  John’s  Gospel  it  is  still  possible 
for  the  most  divergent  views  to  command  serious  and  scholarly  assent.  The 
question  of  the  destination  and  purpose  of  the  Gospel  today  is  as  wide  open 
as  ever.  The  present  contention  is  that  the  Heimat  of  the  Johannine  tradition, 
and  the  milieu  in  which  it  took  shape,  was  the  heart  of  southern  Palestinian 
Judaism.  And  quite  patently  the  Gospel  is  in  Greek  and  for  a  Greek-speaking 
public.  John  concentrates  on  Judaism  yet  his  teaching  is  not  narrow  national¬ 
ism  or  religious  exclusivism.  For  him  the  only  true  Judaism  is  one  that 
acknowledges  Jesus  as  its  true  Messiah.  He  distinguishes  between  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  (Judea)  and  the  Jews  of  the  Greek  Diaspora.  The  Hellenes  are 
for  him  the  Greek-speaking  Jews  living  outside  Palestine.  This  division  within 
Israel  between  Jews  and  Greeks,  thus  defined,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
John  and  contains  the  clue  to  his  purpose  in  writing  the  Gospel.  The  difference 
of  aim  between  the  Johannine  Gospel  and  Epistles  is  summarized  in  the  clearly 
connected  statements  which  set  their  respective  purposes:  the  Gospel  has  an 
evangelistic  purpose  (20:31)  ;  the  Epistles  were  written  specifically  for  those 
who  had  already  accepted  the  faith  (1  Jn  2:21). 

The  Gospel  in  its  present  form  is  an  appeal  to  those  outside  the  Church,  to 
win  to  the  faith  that  Greek-speaking  Diaspora  Judaism  to  which  the  author 
now  finds  himself  belonging  as  a  result  of  a  dispersion.  His  main  concern 
is  that  “the  great  refusal”  made  by  his  countrymen  at  home  should  not  be 
repeated  by  those  other  sheep  of  God’s  flock  among  whom  he  has  now  found 
himself. — G.  K.  K. 

683.  [Jn  1:1-18].  S.  Petralia,  “II  Verbo  di  Dio,”  PalCler  38  (23,  ’59) 
1259-65. 
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684.  [Jn  2:1-11].  E.  Haible,  ‘‘Das  Gottesbild  der  Hochzeit  von  Kana.  Zur 
biblischen  Grundlegung  der  Eingottlehre,”  MiinchTheolZeit  10  (3,  ’59) 
189-199. 

Theology  depends  on  the  notion  of  God.  Scholastic  essentialism  or  modern 
existentialism  can  humanize  or  distort  this  picture.  The  story  of  Cana  shows 
God  transcendent,  ineffable  and  irresistible.  Christ’s  surprisingly  remote 
answer  to  Mary  (Jn  2:4)  corrects  her  for  expecting  human,  not  divine, 
grandeur  from  Him.  Although  His  refusal  could  mean  that  God  alone  takes 
the  initiative  in  miracles,  the  preferable  meaning  is  that  we  must  not  confuse 
the  human  and  the  divine  in  Christ.  Often  the  man  Christ  was  not  humanly 
conscious  of  God’s  ineffable  plans;  He  is  humanly  ready,  however,  by  His 
hunger  to  do  God’s  will.  Cana  shows  that  God’s  transcendence  and  ineffable¬ 
ness  are  not  to  be  exaggerated  into  the  world’s  remoteness  from  Him.  Bult- 
mann  falsely  concludes  from  creation’s  inner  structure  to  a  non-divine  actuality 
precluding  extended  knowledge  of  God.  John  shows  God’s  unicity  by  depicting 
Him  giving  gifts  that  are  a  denial  of  man  left  to  himself;  God  is  transcendent 
because  He  is  man’s  only  help.  Essentialist  philosophy  neglects  this  help,  while 
demythologizing  sees  only  the  one  effect,  man’s  Betroffenhcit.  Scripture,  how¬ 
ever,  shows  that  there  is  distinction  in  likeness  and  a  similarity  between 
the  fundamentally  distinct  God  and  His  creation.  The  first  three  Command¬ 
ments  also  depict  God’s  three  characteristics. — D.  H.  S. 

685.  [Jn  3:1-21].  M.  Balague,  “Dialogo  con  Nicodemo,”  CnltBib  16  (167, 

|  ’59)  193-206. 

A  commentary  on  the  pericope  in  three  parts :  ( 1 )  regeneration  is  the 
work  of  the  Spirit,  vv.  1-8;  (2)  it  is  brought  about  by  means  of  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  who  died  for  us,  vv.  9-15;  (3)  the  love  of  God  is  the  ultimate  cause 
of  our  redemption,  vv.  16-21. 

i  686.  D.  Moody,  “God’s  Only  Son:  The  Translation  of  John  3:16  in  the 
Revised  Standard  Version,”  BibTrans  10  (4,  ’59)  145-147. 

i  [Abridged  from  an  article  in  J  ournBibLit  72  (’53)  213-219.]  The  RS\ 
rendering  “only”  instead  of  “only  begotten”  for  monogenes  in  Jn  3:16  is  a 
return  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  word.  1  he  translation  only  begotten 
j  was  introduced  by  Jerome  ( unigenitus  instead  of  unicus )  and  influenced  the 
\  King  James  Version. — G.  W.  M. 

\  687.  P.  Borgen,  “The  Unity  of  the  Discourse  in  John  6,”  ZeitNTWiss  50 
(3-4,  ’59)  277-278. 

The  discourse  in  Jn  6  certainly  draws  on  different  written  or  oral  sources, 
but  it  is  composed  as  a  unity  to  interpret  the  quotation  from  the  O  1  found  in 
Jn  6:31.— J.  Bz. 
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688.  G.  M.  Behler,  “Le  pain  de  vie  (Jean  6,51-58),”  BibVieChret  32  (’60) 
15-26. 

Verse-by-verse  commentary  on  the  passage. 

689.  [Jn  7:37-39].  F.  Power,  “Living  Water,”  Review  for  Religious  19  (1, 
’60)  5-11. 

The  logion  of  Jesus  is  explained  in  the  light  of  the  Tabernacles  ritual  and 
of  OT  prophecies. 


690.  P.  Grelot,  “  ‘De  son  ventre  couleront  des  fleuves  d’eau.’  La  citation 
scripturaire  de  Jean  VII,  38,”  RevBib  66  (3,  ’59)  369-374. 

M.-E.  Boismard’s  identification  of  the  text  cited  in  Jn  7:38  with  the  Targum 
on  Ps  78:16  [ cf .  §  3-617]  cannot  be  accepted,  for  it  is  based  on  an  incorrect 
rendering  of  the  Aramaic  text.  The  participle  in  the  absolute  state  ngdyn 
cannot  modify  a  noun  in  the  emphatic  state  (my’),  nor  is  hyn  suitable  to 
introduce  the  complement  of  ’whyt.  The  phrase  should  be  rendered:  “Et  il 
fit  descendre,  comme  des  fleuves  qui  coulent,  les  eaux.”  But  though  the  text 
cited  remains  unidentified,  it  is  still  highly  probable  that  Jn  7:38  alludes 
to  the  water  coming  forth  from  the  rock  of  Exod  17:1-7;  Ps  78;  etc.  Passages 
in  the  Targum  Yerushalmi,  the  midrashim,  the  Tosephta  and  Pseudo-Philo 
indicate  the  currency  of  this  legend.  Perhaps  the  passage  cited  belonged  to  a 
Targum  now  lost. — G.  W.  M. 


691.  [Jn.  7:38].  M.-E.  Boismard,  “Les  citations  targumiques  du  quatrieme 
evangile,”  RevBib  66  (3,  ’59)  374-378. 

In  answer  to  the  remarks  of  P.  Grelot  in  the  above  article,  there  is  evidence 
that  an  adjective  and  especially  a  participle  in  the  absolute  state  may  modify 
a  noun  in  the  emphatic  state.  Moreover,  though  the  structure  of  the  Aramaic 
sentence  is  not  elegant,  considerations  of  word  order,  parallelism  and  the 
avoidance  of  pleonasm  (“rivers  that  flow”)  argue  for  the  rendering:  “Et  il  fit 
descendre  comme  des  fleuves  d’eau  coulante.” 


The  use  of  Targums  is  not  foreign  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Jn  12:48  seems 


to  refer  to  Deut  18:19  according  to  the  Targum  of  Pseudo- Jonathan,  for  there 
we  find  the  word  “receive”  substituted  for  the  original  “hear,”  and  the 
Targumic  rendering  yqbl  can  support  both  meanings.  Another  possible 
Targumic  influence  can  be  found  in  the  use  of  Num  21:8-9  in  Jn  3:14-15. 
— G.  W.  M. 


! 


692.  [Jn  7:38].  J.-P.  Audet,  “La  soif,  l’eau  et  la  parole,”  RevBib  66  (3,  ’59) 
379-386. 

An  understanding  of  the  background  of  Jn  7:37-38  may  help  explain  how 
the  author  could  connect  thirst  with  faith  and  could  accept  the  metaphor  of 
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rivers  of  living  water  flowing  from  the  koMa.  An  ancient  and  widespread 
anthropological  representation  distinguished  between  the  breath-soul  ( thymos , 
animus ,  nepes )  and  the  life-soul  ( psyche ,  anima-genius,  ruah).  The  former 
was  connected  with  thirst,  which  the  ancients  located  in  the  lungs,  and  also 
with  the  expression  of  thought  through  words,  as  Greek  medical  treatises 
show.  If  one  is  unwilling  to  allow  John  a  heritage  of  Hellenistic  ideas,  he 
will  find  the  same  anthropological  representation  in  the  Hebrew  idea  of  the 
nepes,  as  is  shown  by  such  texts  as  Isa  29:8;  Ps  42:2-3.  The  further  con¬ 
nection  of  water  with  words  is  evident  in  Deut  32:2;  Sir  24:29-31;  etc. 
This  background  of  ideas  and  expressions  was  certainly  familiar  to  John. 
And  the  concept  of  the  breath-soul  also  explains  the  naturalness  of  koilia  in 
7:38.  The  concept  is  also  useful  in  understanding  Jn  4:13-14;  19-28  34 
— G.  W.  M. 


693.  W.  C.  van  Unnik,  ‘The  Quotation  from  the  Old  Testament  in  John 
12:34,”  NovTest  3  (3,  ’59)  174-179. 

Bultmann,  J.  H.  Bernard  and  others  have  experienced  difficulty  in  isolating 
the  source  of  the  quotation  in  Jn  12:34.  By  equating  to  sperma  autou  with 
ho  Christos  as  did  the  rabbis,  vanU  finds  the  source  in  Ps  88(89)  :37.  The 
Fourth  Gospel  as  a  “missionary  book  for  the  Diaspora,”  in  identifying  “Christ”- 
Messiah  and  “Son  of  Man”  and  proclaiming  that  He  is  “going  away  in  one 
form  or  another”  ( hypsothenai ,  12:32),  is  attempting  to  modify  the  current 
Jewish  view  of  the  Messiah  as  menei  eis  ton  aiona  and  thus  to  remove  a 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  accepting  Jesus  as  Messiah. — D.  J.  W. 

694.  [Jn  13:4-15].  J.  Michl,  “Der  Sinn  der  Fusswaschung,”  Biblica  40 
(3,  ’59)  697-708. 

Many  meanings  have  been  attributed  to  the  washing  of  the  apostles’  feet  by 
Christ.  Christ  calls  His  action  simply  “an  example,”  an  example  of  humility 
and  love.  There  can  be  no  greater  love  and  no  greater  humility  than  Christ's 
submission  to  death.  The  disciples  must  therefore  imitate  their  Master’s 
example  of  humility  and  love.  In  spite  of  various  symbolical  interpretations 
proposed  by  the  Fathers,  the  best  interpretation  remains  that  of  Chrysostom, 
who  sees  in  the  washing  of  the  feet  neither  a  symbolical  action  nor  a  sacra¬ 
mental  rite,  but  an  example  of  humility  and  love  which  the  apostles  and 
Christians  must  endeavor  to  imitate. — P.  P.  S. 

695.  J.  Winandy,  “Le  temoignage  du  sang  et  de  l’eau  (Jean  19,  17-37),” 
i  Bib  VieChret  31  (’60)  19-27. 

Verse-by-verse  commentary  on  the  passage. 
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Acts  of  the  Apostles 

696.  J.  Dupont,  “Le  Salut  des  Gentils  et  la  Signification  Theologique  du 
Livre  des  Actes,”  NTStud  6  (2,  ’60)  132-155. 

The  outline  of  Acts  gives  us  valuable  indications  of  Luke’s  purpose  in 
writing  the  book,  for  its  development  follows  a  geographical  plan  progressing 
from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  and  finally  to  Rome.  This  progression,  however, 
is  not  merely  geographical ;  it  also  has  a  theological  meaning,  since  it  reveals 
a  transition  from  the  world  of  the  Jews  to  that  of  the  Gentiles.  Luke  wished 
to  show  that  this  was  not  a  chance  event,  but  was  rather  the  fulfillment 
of  the  prophecy  that  the  Messiah  would  bring  salvation  to  the  pagan  world. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  Gospel  he  cites  the  Messianic  teaching  of  Jesus  to 
His  apostles  stating  that  in  His  name  repentance  would  be  preached  to  all 
nations,  and  at  the  beginning  of  Acts  he  indicates  the  scope  of  his  work  in 
Christ’s  own  words:  the  apostles  will  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  and  will  bear 
witness  to  Him  in  all  Judea  and  Samaria  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  These 
words  provide  the  outline  for  Acts.  Luke  attributes  a  particular  significance 
to  Christ’s  sermon  in  Nazareth  (Lk  4:16-30)  in  which  He  reminds  the  Jews 
of  the  miracles  that  Elijah  and  Elisha  performed  for  pagans,  and  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  Cornelius,  a  Gentile,  into  the  Christian  community.  Peter  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  this  occasion  with  a  missionary  sermon,  and  soon  after 
this  event  he  leaves  the  scene,  relinquishing  to  Paul  the  mission  of  bringing 
the  faith  to  the  Gentiles. 

Luke’s  understanding  of  Paul’s  mission  can  be  seen  in  his  account  of  three 
events.  (1)  In  Paul’s  last  great  sermon  (Acts  26:2-23)  he  recalls  the 
“Messianic  signs”  mentioned  by  Christ  to  His  apostles  concerning  His  death 
and  Resurrection  and  the  spreading  of  His  message  to  all  nations.  Luke 
sees  in  this  reference  a  prelude  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  third  Messianic  sign 
by  Paul’s  mission.  (2)  Saul  the  persecutor  becomes  an  apostle  of  Christ, 
and  the  universal  character  of  his  mission  is  perceived  when  Jesus  tells 
Ananias  that  Paul  is  a  chosen  instrument  who  will  bring  His  name  before  all 
(pagan)  nations  (Acts  9:15).  And  in  26:17-18  Jesus  tells  Paul  personally 
that  He  is  sending  him  to  the  (pagan)  nations.  (3)  Aware  of  the  prestige 
of  Athens,  Luke  attributes  a  special  significance  to  Paul’s  sermon  there  and 
views  it  as  a  solemn  occasion  of  the  preaching  of  the  word  of  God  to  a  pagan 
audience.  Luke’s  history,  therefore,  has  a  theological  import,  for  he  not  only 
recounts  the  diffusion  of  the  Church  into  the  pagan  world,  but  also  indicates 
that  this  orientation  was  desired  by  God  and  carried  out  under  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  perspective  can  also  be  reversed  to  show  that 
just  as  the  evangelization  of  the  Gentiles  fulfills  the  Messianic  prophecies,  so 
also  do  the  Messianic  prophecies  assure  the  legitimacy  of  this  evangelization. 
— C.  L.  P. 
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697.  [Acts  11.30,  12.25].  P.  Benoit,  ‘‘La  deuxieme  visite  de  Saint  Paul 
a  Jerusalem,”  Biblica  40  (3,  ’59)  778-792. 

Acts  11:30  and  its  sequel  12:25  are  considered  to  refer  to  Paul’s  second 
voyage  to  Jerusalem,  the  first  being  that  mentioned  in  Acts  9:26-30.  This 
first  voyage  is  that  mentioned  also  in  Gal  1:18-19,  while  that  mentioned  in 
Gal  2.1-10  is  identified  with  Acts  15.  And  so  there  remains  no  room  in  Paul’s 
chronology  for  the  voyage  of  Acts  11:30  and  12:25.  Various  solutions  have 
been  proposed.  B  s  theory  is  that  Luke  made  use  of  different  traditions,  some¬ 
times  adding  redactional  matter  to  smooth  away  difficulties.  He  thinks  that 
Acts  11 :2/-30  and  15:3-33  relate  the  same  voyage,  but  the  narrative  has  been 
interrupted  by  the  insertion  of  12:1-23  from  a  Palestinian  tradition  and  by 
the  narrative  of  Paul’s  first  missionary  voyage  in  chs.  13-14.  Acts  12:25 
and  15:1-2  are  redactional  additions.  It  follows  that  Paul’s  second  visit  to 
Jerusalem  is  that  mentioned  in  Acts  11:30;  15;  Gal  2:1-10,  while  Acts  12:25 
is  to  be  eliminated. — P.  P.  S. 

698.  A.  M.  Tornos,  “Kat’ekeinon  de  ton  kairon  en  Act  12,1  y  simultaneidad 
de  Act  12  con  Act  11,27-30,”  EstEcl  33  (131,  ’59)  411-428. 

Several  modern  authorities  on  Acts,  following  Harnack,  have  held  that  the 
transitional  expression  of  Acts  12:1,  though  apparently  chronological,  is  in 
reality  merely  thematic.  This  conclusion  is  opposed  here  by  two  lines  of 
argument.  (1)  An  analysis  of  Lukan  transitions  in  the  Gospel  and  in  Acts 
shows  that  his  consistent  manner  of  making  merely  thematic  transitions  is 
by  means  of  copulative  or  adversative  conjunctions  and  not  by  temporal  ex¬ 
pressions.  It  is  therefore  most  improbable  that  the  phrase  kat’ekeinon  de  ton 
kairon  in  Acts  12:1  is  anything  but  chronological.  (2)  Moreover,  a  survey  of 
the  major  lexicographical  evidence  as  well  as  of  the  Lukan  uses  of  the  word 
shows  that  kairos  is  uniformly  used  to  designate  a  definite  or  specific  time.  The 
expression  in  question  must  be  considered  as  strictly  temporal,  therefore,  and 
the  Herodian  persecution  described  in  Acts  12  must  have  coincided  with  the 
mission  of  Barnabas  and  Saul.  As  has  been  shown,  the  latter  took  place  in  A.D. 
42-43  [ cf .  §  4-439],  and  the  strict  interpretation  of  Acts  12:1  confirms  this  date. 
— G.  W.  M. 

699.  fi.  des  Places,  “  ‘Au  dieu  inconnu’  (Act  17,23),”  Biblica  40  (3,  ’59) 
793-799. 

The  expression  agnostos  theos  may  be  translated  ‘“unknown  god”  and  ‘‘un¬ 
knowable  god.”  Altars  to  unknown  or  unknowable  gods  were  erected  for  fear 
of  provoking  the  anger  of  those  gods  whose  existence  was  ignored.  This  reason 
has  the  support  of  many  classical  texts.  Paul  blames  not  so  much  their 
culpability  as  the  circumstances  which  prevented  the  willing  heathens  from 
getting  at  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God. — P.  P.  S. 
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700.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  “Acts  XIX.27  apeUgmon ”  JournTheolStud  10  (2, 

’59)  327.  | 

On  the  evidence  of  the  Latin  versions  the  primary  meaning  of  apelegmon 
seems  to  be  “reproof,  public  criticism,”  rather  than  “disrepute.” 

EPISTLES  —  APOCALYPSE 

Paul 

701.  G.  Barbero,  “Con  San  Paolo,  da  Gerusalemme  a  Roma,”  PalCler  39 
(4,  ’60)  177-187;  (5,  ’60)  240-248. 

702.  F.  W.  Beare,  “Jesus  and  Paul,”  CanJ ournTheol  5  (2,  ’59)  79-86. 

Three  popular  opinions  about  Paul  are  (1)  that  his  letters  are  difficult, 
(2)  that  his  gospel  is  not  the  gospel  Jesus  taught,  and  (3)  that  (unfortunately) 
his  religion  shaped  and  dominated  early  Christianity.  These  “liberal”  ideas 
are  not  supported  by  historical  scholarship.  In  reality,  (1)  the  Gospels  are 
complex  theological  documents.  (2)  Jesus’  simple  message  never  existed. 
His  gospel  like  Paul’s  concerned  discipleship,  obedience,  faith,  sin,  grace, 
justification  and  salvation.  (3)  Paul  was  but  one  of  many  missionaries. 
His  letters  had  only  a  local  influence  when  written  and  produced  few  Paulinists 
when  published.  Further,  both  Paul’s  Christology  and  sacramental  ism  were 
traditional  and  pre-Pauline. — J.  C.  H. 

703.  J.  Cambier,  “Paul,  apotre  du  Christ  et  predicateur  de  l’evangile,” 
NouvRevTheol  81  (10,  ’59)  1009-28. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  depend  upon  the  conditions  met  with  during  his 
apostolic  work.  In  order  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Epistles,  C  shows 
Paul’s  idea  of  his  own  vocation  to  the  apostolate  and  explains  both  who  is 
the  person  of  the  apostle  of  Christ  and  what  fundamentally  constitutes  apostolic 
action.  (1)  Christ’s  apostle.  Paul  is  a  man  “called  by  God,”  to  announce 
the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  and  such  a  call,  similar  to  that  of  the  Twelve, 
establishes  Paul’s  authority  and  assurance  in  his  apostolate.  Paul  is  a  “servant” 
of  Christ,  an  administrator  of  God’s  mysteries:  he  conveys  to  the  pagan  world 
the  salvation  which  Christ  has  accomplished,  and  he  directs  the  elect  toward 
God  and  toward  the  Church.  He  then  effaces  himself.  Paul  is  “faithful”: 
he  does  not  preach  his  own  doctrine,  but  Christ  Himself,  Christ  as  He  was 
taught  within  the  tradition  of  the  Judean  churches,  Christ  as  He  manifested 
Himself  to  Paul  through  personal  revelations.  (2)  Apostolic  action.  Paul 
stresses  a  double  principal  task:  first,  to  preach  the  gospel  of  salvation  to  the 
Gentiles ;  second,  to  organize  working  Christian  communities  either  by  advice 
or  through  reproaches,  so  as  to  create  a  situation  favorable  to  the  service  of 
Christ.  Such  preaching  and  organizing  will  be  accompanied  by  the  outward 
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“signs  of  God”:  the  gift  of  prophecy,  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  gift  of  healing, 

but  also  by  suffering  and  by  humiliation  as  part  of  the  following  of  Christ. 
— J.  S.  A. 

704.  L.  Cerfaux,  “Le  message  chretien  d’apres  Saint  Paul,”  Euntes  Docete 
12  (3,  ’59)  255-266. 

(1)  The  object  of  the  Christian  message  preached  by  St.  Paul  is  not,  as 
existentialist  Protestant  theologians  often  insist,  reducible  to  the  message  of 
the  cross;  Paul  emphasizes  rather  the  Resurrection  (1  Thes  1:10;  Rom  1:1-4; 
etc.)  and  orders  the  Incarnation  and  the  death  of  Christ  to  this  event.  (2)  The 
recipient  of  the  Pauline  message  is  not  man  intrinsically  and  ontologically 
vitiated  by  original  sin,  but  rather  man  who  has  turned  away  from  God 
voluntarily  by  the  sin  of  his  first  parents  and  by  his  own  personal  sins.  Created 
to  know  God,  man  has  not  changed  in  his  nature  but  has  turned  to  idolatry. 
(3)  The  act  of  submission  to  the  Christian  message,  the  act  of  faith,  is 
not  an  ontological  act,  but  a  free  acceptance  of  the  intellect  and  will,  an 
act  of  obedience  (Rom  10:16)  or  of  “learning  Christ”  (Eph  4:17-24). 
— G.  W.  M. 

705.  A.  Feuillet,  “Mort  du  Christ  et  mort  du  chretien  d’apres  les  epitres 
pauliniennes,”  RevBib  66  (4,  ’59)  481-513. 

The  development  of  Paul’s  thought  on  death  is  parallel  to  the  progressive 
clarification  of  his  fundamental  intuition  of  the  final  and  glorious  resurrection. 
Death  with  Christ  on  Calvary,  baptismal  death,  daily  mortification  and  physical 
death  are  four  stages  in  a  coherent  chain  of  events  leading  up  to  the 
parousia.  To  each  “death”  corresponds  a  “resurrection,”  i.e.,  a  new  degree 
of  life  in  Christ.  (1)  The  fundamental  death  of  the  Christian  is  his  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  death  of  Christ  (2  Cor  5:14)  by  which  all  men  are  dead  (virtually) 
to  sin  (Rom  6:11).  (2)  This  fundamental  death  becomes  actual  in  the 

sacrament  of  baptism  which  unites  the  Christian  to  the  Passion  of  Christ  and 
causes  him  to  share  in  the  ontological  state  of  death  to  sin  in  which  Christ 
exists  now  and  forever  (Rom  6:1-11).  (3)  From  the  ontological  relation 

instituted  by  baptism  arises  the  moral  obligation  of  dying  each  day  to  all  which 
is  not  Christ  (Gal  5:24).  The  trials  of  the  Christian  life  are  thus  a  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  Crucifixion  (Rom  12:1).  (4)  Physical  death  at  the  end  of  life 
is  the  final  consummation  of  sacramental  death  and  of  daily  mortification.  In 
this  context  the  important  texts  2  Cor  5:6-8  and  Phil  1:23  take  on  a  deeper 
meaning  and  are  seen  to  be  far  removed  from  Hellenistic  conceptions  of  death. 

Thus  Paul  conceived  Christian  existence  in  its  entirety  as  a  death  to  sin, 
realized  in  principle  on  Calvary,  begun  effectively  by  each  individual  at 
baptism,  pursued  throughout  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  daily  living  and 
consummated  by  death  in  Christ.  However,  the  ultimate  triumph  of  redeemed 
humanity  over  death  must  await  the  final  resurrection.  For  this  reason  the 
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parousia,  which  dominated  the  early  thinking  of  Paul,  remains  always  in  the 
forefront  of  his  mind,  even  when  he  speaks  of  the  intermediary  “deaths”  and 
“resurrections”  leading  up  to  it. — F.  P.  G. 

706.  W.  Harrington,  “Christ  and  the  Church  in  St.  Paul,”  Doctrine  and  Life 
10  (1,  ’60)  4-11. 

A  review  article  of  two  books  by  L.  Cerfaux,  Christ  in  the  Theology  of  St. 
Paul  and  The  Church  in  the  Theology  of  St.  Paul. 

707.  S.  Kosowski,  “Modlitwa  sw.  Pawla  za  wiernych  (De  oratione  S.  Pauli 
pro  fidelibus),”  RuchBibLit  12  (5,  ’59)  473-484. 

As  for  the  extension  of  his  prayer,  Paul  prays  for  all  the  faithful  of  the 
church  to  which  he  writes  as  well  as  for  individuals;  he  also  prays  for  the 
faithful  to  whom  he  is  not  writing.  As  for  the  time  and  manner  of  his  prayer, 
he  prays  always  by  very  frequent  aspirations  to  God  and  by  the  offering  of 
his  apostolic  labors  and  trials.  The  substance  of  his  prayer  is  thanksgiving 
especially  for  faith,  charity  and  other  virtues  and  supplication  that  the 
faithful  may  be  filled  with  knowledge  of  God’s  will,  mutual  charity  and 
perfection  and  also  that  the  Apostle  himself  may  visit  them. — S.  S. 

708.  R.  Leconte,  “Saint  Paul:  De  Jerusalem  a  Malte,  le  periple  de  l’apotre 
captif  a  travers  les  lies,”  BibTerreSainte  27  (’60)  5-7. 

An  illustrated  account  of  Paul’s  captivity  voyage. 

709.  J.  Levie,  “Les  ‘valeurs  humaines’  dans  la  theologie  de  Saint  Paul,” 
Biblica  40  (3,  ’59)  800-814. 

Paul’s  attitude  toward  the  external  world  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  highly 
depreciatory.  He  is  indifferent  to  human  progress  and  human  science,  and  he 
even  speaks  of  human  wisdom  in  highly  depreciatory  terms.  In  reality, 
however,  Paul  looks  upon  all  human  activity  from  a  purely  religious  standpoint. 
He  does  not  condemn  human  science,  but  he  only  subordinates  science  to 
religion  and  faith.  Paul  sets  all  human  science  and  progress  upon  the  solid 
basis  of  faith  without  which  there  can  be  no  real  science  and  no  real 
progress. — P.  P.  S. 

710.  S.  Lyonnet,  “Expiation  et  intercession.  A  propos  d’une  traduction  de 
saint  Jerome,”  Biblica  40  (3,  ’59)  885-901. 

The  Hebrew  verb  kipper ,  “to  expiate,”  is  often  translated  by  St.  Jerome 
rogare  or  another  synonymous  verb.  This  translation  is  neither  arbitrary  nor 
unfounded.  In  fact  intercession  is  inseparable  from  expiation,  and  sometimes, 
as  in  Exod  32:30,  intercession  is  the  only  idea  implied  in  the  verb  kipper. 
The  writer  of  Wisdom  (18:21-25)  has  given  an  intercessory  meaning  to 
the  expiatory  rite  performed  by  Aaron.  The  same  equation  “expiation  =  in- 
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tercession”  occurs  also  in  the  Palestinian  Targum  (Num  17:11-12  and  Isa  53). 
It  is  but  natural  that  the  Jews  should  consider  the  Day  of  Atonement  (v dm 
kippur )  as  a  Day  of  Prayer.  And  thus  we  can  easily  understand  why  the 
writer  of  Hebrew's  represents  the  intercessory  action  of  Christ  as  the  expiatory 
rite  performed  by  the  high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Heb  7:25;  9:24). 
Hence  the  translation  of  kipper  by  rogare ,  intercedere  is  exegeticallv  correct 
— P.  P.  S. 

711.  W.  R.  Nelson,  “Pauline  Anthropology.  Its  Relation  to  Christ  and  His 
Church,”  Interpretation  14  (1,  ’60)  14-27. 

N  rejects  previous  studies  of  Pauline  anthropology  as  being  too  narrow'  in 
scope.  Instead  he  suggests  that  the  Apostle’s  understanding  of  man  is  im¬ 
plicitly  expressed  in  all  that  he  says  about  the  newness  of  life  in  Christ  and 
the  new  sphere  of  fellowship  in  the  Church. 

From  the  clear  perspective  given  by  the  Spirit,  Paul  looks  back  upon  the 
sinful  existence  of  man  prior  to  faith  in  Christ.  He  sees  man  as  part  of  a 

process  in  which  he  is  condemned  with  Adam  and  saved  by  Christ.  Man 

acquires  new  life  through  faith  in  Christ,  but  the  personality  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  only  complete  in  fellowship  with  all  the  others  who  are  “in  Christ.” 

Man’s  existence  in  the  Church  implies  a  relationship  which  extends  in  two 

directions,  vertical  and  horizontal:  fellowship  with  God  expresses  itself  in 
fellowship  with  man,  and  both  depend  on  participation  in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 
In  other  words,  the  change  brought  about  in  man  by  the  Spirit  expresses  itself 
in  the  outward  manifestation  of  our  attitudes  and  actions. — J.  T.  K. 

712.  K.  Prumm,  “Johannes  Weiss  als  Darsteller  und  religionsgeschichtlicher 
Erklarer  der  paulinischen  Botschaft.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Vorgeschichte  der 
Entmythologisierung,”  Biblica  40  (3,  ’59)  815-836. 

J.  Weiss  represents  the  transition  from  the  religio-historical  liberal 
historicism  to  eschatologism.  In  his  fundamental  theological  position  he  is  the 
forerunner  of  Bultmann,  with  whom  he  very  often  agrees  in  words  and  ideas. 
In  this  article  P  examines  Weiss’s  exposition  of  Paul’s  doctrine  regarding 
Trinity  and  Incarnation,  soteriology  and  redemption,  the  sacraments  and 
eschatology.  J.  Weiss  sees  myths  and  mythical  elements  everywhere,  in  the 
divine  sonship  of  Christ,  in  redemption  and  baptism,  and  explains  the  religious 
.  truths  from  a  religio-historical  standpoint.  P  confesses  that  this  is  not  an 
unkind  inquiry  into  the  conscience  of  an  unquestionably  serious  scholar  who 
has  been  cut  off  from  his  lifework  before  he  could  see  it  completed  and 
carefully  examined  from  one  dominating  viewpoint.  The  religio-historical 
dissection  of  the  rich  doctrinal  material  of  Paul  given  us  by  Weiss  is  depressing, 
and  the  fundamental  truths  of  Paul’s  message  are  disfigured  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  excite  horror  of  Paul. — P.  P.  S. 
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713.  J.  Rumak,  “Swiety  Pawel  a  kwestia  spoleczna  (Beatus  Paulus  Apostolus 
et  quaestio  socialis),”  RuchBibLit  12  (6,  ’59)  533-549. 

St.  Paul  encountered  the  social  problem  in  Judea,  but  more  especially  in  the 
Greco-Roman  world,  where  slaves  constituted  the  greater  part  of  society,  and 
it  was  they  who  received  baptism  and  for  the  most  part  formed  the  first  churches. 
In  dealing  with  the  social  question  Paul  passes  over  arguments  from  the 
equality  of  human  nature,  but  his  examples  and  his  doctrine  restore  the 
dignity  of  labor,  which  was  in  jeopardy  in  the  ancient  world.  He  proposes 
no  radical  reforms;  he  affirms  the  old  social  order.  He  opposes  only  moral 
evil,  encouraging  each  one  to  remain  in  his  social  level.  He  defined  the 
concept  of  liberty  which  is  the  liberty  of  divine  sonship,  from  which  follows 
spiritual  equity  in  Christ.  This  is  the  source  of  fraternity  and  love  between 
masters  and  slaves,  the  theological  basis  of  the  future  change  of  the  social 
order.  He  imbued  the  life  of  the  churches  with  Christian  virtues.  The  question 
of  the  removal  of  social  inequalities  became  only  a  question  of  time. — S.  S. 

714.  D.  M.  Stanley,  “  ‘Become  imitators  of  me’:  The  Pauline  Conception  of 
7  Apostolic  Tradition,”  Biblica  40  (3,  ’59)  859-877. 

With  but  three  exceptions  the  terms  mimetes  ginesthai  and  mimeisthai  occur 
in  the  NT  only  in  Paul’s  Epistles  ( cf .  3  Jn  11;  Heb  6:12;  13:7b).  Almost 
always  it  is  the  imitation  of  himself  which  the  Apostle  proposes  (Eph  5:1 
is  the  only  real  exception).  A  somewhat  detailed  examination  of  the  pertinent 
Pauline  passages  (1  Thes  1:3-8;  2:ll-15a;  2  Thes  3:6-9;  Phil  3:15-17;  1 
Cor  4:14-16;  10:31 — 11:1;  Gal  4:12;  Eph  4:32 — 5:2)  yields  the  following  data. 
(1)  It  is  only  upon  the  Christian  communities  which  he  himself  has  founded 
that  Paul  urges  this  imitation  of  himself.  (2)  This  is  because  of  the  special 
relationship  which,  he  feels,  exists  between  these  churches  and  himself:  it  is 
the  result  of  their  acceptance  of  “his”  gospel,  i.e.,  his  personal  testimony  to 
Christ.  We  might  call  it  “Pauline  spirituality.”  It  is  essentially  the  unique 
Christian  gospel,  but  as  preached  and  lived  by  Paul.  Accordingly,  this  “self¬ 
imitation”  is  for  Paul  the  means  of  transmitting  that  apostolic  tradition  by 
which  the  Christian  life  must  be  lived.  (3)  Paul  does  propose  the  imitatio 
Christi  to  the  Christian  churches  he  has  founded,  but  it  is  a  mediated  imita¬ 
tion,  Paul  himself  providing  the  immediate  Vorbild  as  an  authentic  representa¬ 
tive  of  apostolic  tradition. — D.  M.  S.  (Author). 

715.  K.  Wennemer,  “Die  charismatische  Begabung  der  Kirche  nach  dem 
heiligen  Paulus,”  Scholastik  34  (4,  ’59)  503-525. 

“Charism”  is  a  NT  word  and  especially  a  Pauline  word.  In  a  strict  sense, 
charisms  are  gifts  granted  to  individuals  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Body 
of  Christ  in  order  that  they  may  fulfill  their  functions.  Paul  mentions  four 
groups  of  people  who  are  the  personal  bearers  of  the  spiritual  gifts:  apostles, 
prophets,  evangelists,  shepherds  and  teachers  (1  Cor  12:28).  Besides  these 
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he  enumerates  individual  charismatic  functions:  (1)  intellectual  gifts:  especially 
logos  sophias  and  logos  gnoseds,  propheteia  and  didaskalia;  (2)  gifts  of  prayer: 
singing,  gift  of  tongues;  (3)  miraculous  activities:  faith  “that  moves  moun¬ 
tains,  the  power  of  healing,  thaumaturgy;  (4)  practical  gifts  for  the  service 
of  the  community:  power  of  administration,  services  of  help.  Akin  to  these 
are  the  charisms  proper  to  different  states  of  life,  marriage  and  virginity 
(1  Cor  7:7),  and  those  of  the  hierarchical  service. 

Paul  emphasizes  the  connection  between  charismatic  life  and  the  life  of  grace. 
Faith  is  the  basis  of  all  charismatic  life  (1  Cor  13:1-3),  but  both  faith  and 
charismatic  life  tend  to  the  edification  of  the  Church.  Initially,  the  ecclesiastical 
function  was  gifted  and  blessed  charismatically.  This  same  mission  is  trans¬ 
ferred  not  merely  juridically  but  by  means  of  “ordination”  ( cf .  1  Tim  4:12; 
2  Tim  1:6).  According  to  Paul  charisms  are  a  part  of  the  Church  insofar  as  it 
is  an  organism  whose  individual  members  are  differentiated  among  them¬ 
selves  through  charisms.  Without  charisms  the  Church  would  not  really  be 
an  organic  whole  composed  of  various  members.  The  external  picture  and 
form  of  the  charismatic  life  in  the  Church  may  change  but  not  the  reality. 
— G.  K.  K. 

716.  U.  W ilckens,  “Die  Bekehrung  des  Paulus  als  religionsgeschichtliches 
Problem,”  ZeitTheolKirche  56  (3,  ’59)  273-293. 

Paul’s  change  of  life,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  his  conversion, 
corresponds,  according  to  his  understanding,  to  that  change  in  salvation  history 
which  he  characterizes  in  Rom  10:4  as  the  end  of  the  Law.  The  historian  must 
discover  where  he  can  find  this  concept  of  the  Torah  and  then  he  will  have  a 
basis  for  investigating  the  theological  climate  of  the  pre-Christian  Paul. 
Both  in  early  Christianity  and  in  Pharisaism  the  doctrine  of  the  Law  and 
Messianology  have  only  a  small  systematic  relationship.  In  apocalyptic,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Law  is  not  a  bundle  of  commandments,  but  its  possession  is  a  proof 
of  election  to  the  elect,  that  is,  the  Law  has  a  specific  function  in  salvation 
history.  The  basic  structure  of  Pauline  theology,  then,  is  decisively  ascertained 
by  the  total  scheme  of  salvation  history  in  Jewish  apocalyptic.  In  the  place 
of  the  Law  we  find  the  event  of  Christ.  The  pre-Christian  Paul  was  an 
apocalyptic  theologian  in  the  specific  arrangement  of  this  thinking. — G.  F.  S. 

Romans ,  1  Corinthians 

717.  J.  M.  Gonzalez  Ruiz,  “  ‘Muerto  por  nuestros  pecados  y  resucitado  por 
nuestra  justificacion’  (Rom  4,25),”  Biblica  40  (3,  ’59)  837-858. 

Two  questions  are  examined  here:  Does  Christ’s  Resurrection  exercise  any 
causality  of  man’s  justification?  What  kind  of  justification  is  it? 

The  causal  and  causal-final  meaning  of  the  preposition  dia  in  Rom  4:25 
is  rejected  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  context,  the  preposition  is  given  the  mean¬ 
ing  “concerning.”  Hence  4:25  is  rendered:  Christ  was  put  to  death  concerning 
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( por  lo  que  se  refiere)  our  sins,  and  was  raised  concerning  our  justification. 
Of  fundamental  importance  for  the  right  interpretation  of  Rom  4:25  is  Paul’s 
notion  of  Christ  as  the  second  Adam.  Both  Adam  and  Christ  are  representatives 
of  all  mankind.  Adam  brought  death  upon  all  his  posterity  and  Christ  brought 
life  to  all  those  who  unite  themselves  to  Him  by  baptism.  Christ  died  as  the 
representative  of  sinful  mankind  and  He  rose  up  offering  the  fruits  of  His 
victory  over  sin  and  death,  i.e.,  justification  to  all  those  who  are  incorporated 
in  Him  by  baptism. — P.  P.  S. 

718.  [Rom  4:25].  M.  Peinador,  “Un  texto  de  San  Pablo  a  la  luz  del 
paralelismo,,,  CultBib  16  (169,  ’59)  339-349. 

The  NT  contains  a  number  of  examples  of  Semitic  parallelism,  among  them 
Rom  4:25,  which  should  be  interpreted  according  to  the  laws  of  this  form. 
Thus  Paul  enunciates  the  soteriological  value  of  the  Resurrection  as  forming 
a  unified  mystery  of  salvation  along  with  the  death  of  Christ.  The  source  of 
Paul’s  thought  here  is  the  Servant  Song  of  Isa  53. — G.  W.  M. 

719.  R.  Bultmann,  “Adam  und  Christus  nach  Rm  5,”  ZeitNTWiss  50  (3-4, 
’59)  145-165. 

K.  Barth’s  exposition  of  Rom  5  (“Christus  und  Adam  nach  Rm  5,”  Theo- 
logische  Studien,  1952)  is  erroneous.  A  careful  exegesis  shows  that  the  real 
theme  in  5:1-11  is  the  paradoxical  existence  of  believers  in  hope.  In  5:12-21, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  paradox  of  the  Christian  situation  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  emphasis  lies,  not  on  the  transitory  nature  of  the  present,  but 
on  the  present  nature  of  the  future. — J.  Bz. 

720.  J.  Lach,  “ *.  .  .  Poniewaz  wszyscy  zgrzeszyli  .  /  (Rzym  5,12)  (‘.  .  . 

In  quo  omnes  peccaverunt  .  .  /  ad  Rom  5,12),”  RuchBibLit  12  (6,  ’59) 
559-572. 

L  briefly  surveys  the  exegesis  of  this  text  among  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Fathers.  The  Greeks,  except  for  John  Chrysostom  and  John  Damascene, 
understood  the  text  as  concerning  personal  sins.  The  cause  of  men’s  personal 
sins  and  of  death  is  the  sin  of  Adam.  The  Latins  stated  also  that  the  .  fault 
of  Adam  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  all  men.  Modern  philological  exegesis 
sees  in  the  expression  eph’hd  a  causal  sense,  “because,”  not  a  relative,  “in 
whom.”  Rightly  translated,  Rom  5:12  means,  “Because  all  have  sinned  [in 
Adam].”  This  interpretation  agrees  with  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
on  original  sin  in  which  Rom  5:12  is  used  and  is  confirmed  by  the  statements 
of  the  Fathers,  the  Eastern  Fathers  especially. — S.  S. 

721.  H.  Braun,  “Romer  7,  7-25  und  das  Selbstverstandnis  des  Qumran- 
Frommen,”  ZeitTheolKirche  56  (1,  ’59)  1-18. 

When  Rom  7:7-25  is  compared  with  certain  texts  of  the  Qumran  sect,  the 
following  similarities  are  evident.  Both  Paul  and  Qumran  recognize  the 
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extreme  sinfulness  of  man.  Both  also  recognize  that  salvation  comes  to  man 
only  through  the  grace-bringing  action  of  God.  In  both  the  recognition  of 
these  two  facts  can  only  be  made  in  faith,  i.e.,  after  conversion.  However, 
these  similar  premises  lead  to  different  conclusions.  In  Qumran  salvation  by 
God  means  freedom  to  follow  the  Law.  God  s  grace  strengthens  the  will  to 
follow  the  Law  and  makes  this  following  possible  in  spite  of  the  will  to 
disobey  the  Law  which  still  remains  even  in  the  justified.  For  Paul  salvation 
means  freedom  from  the  Law.  For  him  life  under  the  Law  is  an  inner 
contradiction,  since  the  ego  is  so  much  dominated  by  sin  that  even  the 
intent  to  follow  the  Law  is  perverted  by  sin  and  leads  to  death.  In  Paul  the 
ego  of  man  is  more  deeply  split  than  in  Qumran ;  hence  the  need  of  God’s 
grace  is  more  deeply  founded.  This  comparison  demonstrates  that  the  idea  of 
justification  only  through  the  grace  of  God  must  be  considered  even  less 
specifically  Christian  than  heretofore.  The  similarity  of  the  terminology  of 
sin  and  salvation  in  Paul  and  Qumran  indicates  that  both  drew  from  a  common 
source,  a  gnostically-influenced  Judaism. — W.  A.  B. 

722.  T.  Worden,  “Christ  Jesus  Who  Died  or  rather  Who  has  been  Raised 
up — II  (Rom.  8:34),”  Scripture  11  (14,  ’59)  51-59. 

[ Cf .  §  3-405.]  The  death  and  Resurrection  together  constitute  the  way 
whereby  God  saved  His  chosen  people.  The  early  proclamation  of  the  gospel 
naturally  concentrated  on  the  Resurrection,  but  even  then  the  apostles  realized 
that  the  Passion  and  death  had  in  some  way  been  according  to  the  Scriptures 
(Acts  3:17-18;  13:27-29).  Why  then  did  Jesus  suffer?  Paul  had  to  consider 
this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Christians  were  still  suffering  and  dying 
despite  the  Resurrection  (1  Thes  4:14).  Christ’s  death  changes  the  nature 
of  the  Christian’s  suffering  and  death  completely  so  that  these  now  become 
the  first  stage  of  his  salvation  (2  Cor  4:10;  5:14).  According  to  the  mind  of 
Paul,  every  Christian  has,  in  a  mysterious  but  real  way,  died  in  the  person 
of  Christ  and  died  the  particular  kind  of  death  that  Christ  died.  1  hus  the 
sufferings  of  the  Christian  are  manifestations  of  the  death  of  sin,  for  the 
Christian  has  already  died  to  sin  in  Christ. 

Although  Christ  died  to  sin,  and  we  in  Him,  once  for  all,  yet  that  dying  to 
sin  must  be  manifested  in  the  life  of  each  individual  Christian;  hence  the  need 
for  the  constant  sacramental  renewal  of  the  whole  drama  of  salvation.  And 
the  risen  Christ  is  the  constant  means  of  making  expiation.  But  it  is  possible 
to  speak  of  the  risen  Christ  as  the  instrument  of  expiation  because  He  is  at 
the  same  time  the  crucified  Christ  and  because  in  Him  the  blood  of  expiation 
is  eternally  poured  out. — J.  A.  R. 

723.  R.  O.  Zorn,  “The  Apostle  Paul’s  Use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Romans 
10:5-8,”  Gordon  Review  5  (1,  ’59)  29-34. 

In  Rom  10:5-8  Paul  quotes  Lev  18:5  to  show  that  the  righteousness  of  the 
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Law  demands  perfect  obedience  and  loosely  quotes  Deut  30:11-14  to  show 
that  the  righteousness  of  faith  comes  not  from  works  but  from  the  gift  of 
God’s  grace.  His  use  of  the  OT  here  is  neither  allegory  (discontinuity  between 
OT  and  NT  thought)  nor  accommodation  (putting  NT  thought  into  OT  lan¬ 
guage)  but  rather  continuity  (OT  prophecy  culminating  in  NT  fulfillment). 
— G.  W.  M. 

724.  J.  Mehlmann,  “Anexichniastos  =:  investigabilis  (Rom  11:33;  Eph 
3:8),”  Biblica  40  (3,  ’59)  902-914. 

The  adjective  investigabilis  has  in  Latin  two  opposite  meanings  according 
as  the  prefix  in  is  considered  as  an  integral  element  of  the  word  or  as  a 
negative  particle  corresponding  to  the  alpha  privative  of  the  Greek  word. 
In  fact  the  noun  vestigium  has  given  rise  to  two  verbs,  vestigare  and  investigare 
(cp.  inluminare  from  lumen),  both  meaning  “to  trace,  to  search  out  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  track  of.”  Both  verbs  have  given  rise  to  two  adjectives,  vestigabilis 
and  investigabilis ,  having  the  same  meaning.  The  opposite  meaning  must 
therefore  be  expressed  by  prefixing  the  negative  in  to  either  form,  hence 
investigabilis  and  ininvestigabilis,  “unsearchable.”  In  Rom  11:33  investigabilis 
in  connection  with  incomprehensibilia  has  certainly  a  negative  meaning  and  as 
such  has  been  taken  by  copyists  and  translators.  The  form  ininvestigabilis 
occurs  also  occasionally  in  MSS,  but  this  is  a  secondary  formation  meant  to 
bring  out  the  negative  meaning  which  was  not  sufficiently  felt  in  Rom  11:33 
and  Eph  3:8. — P.  P.  S. 

’ 

725.  E.  Kasemann,  “Romer  13,  1-7  in  unserer  Generation,”  ZeitTheolKirche 
56  (3,  ’59)  316-376. 

A  very  detailed  survey  of  the  exegesis  of  Rom  13:1-7  in  the  past  thirty 
years,  centering  on  interpretation  before,  during  and  since  the  Kirchenkampf 
and  devoting  separate  sections  to  Catholic  interpretation  and  to  that  of  Barth. 

726.  A.  S.  Geyser,  “Un  Essai  d’Explication  de  Rom.  xv.  19,”  NT  Stud  6 
(2,  ’60)  156-159. 

In  Rom  15:19  the  phrase  apo  Ierousalem  kai  kyklo  mechri  ton  Illyrikou 
encounters  insurmountable  difficulties  when  taken  in  an  historical  or  geograph¬ 
ical  sense:  Paul  did  not  preach  the  gospel  in  Jerusalem  and  probably  not  in 
Illyricum.  But  it  is  possible  to  recognize  a  literary  form  in  Rom  15:17-20, 
and  that  form  is  the  kauchesis,  a  vindication  of  the  authenticity  of  Paul’s 
apostleship.  The  places  mentioned  in  v.  19  are  thus  an  indication  of  one  of 
the  notae  apostoli  and  are  in  no  way  intended  to  be  historical.  The  apostles 
had  been  commanded  to  begin  their  mission  in  Jerusalem  and  extend  it  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  ( cf .  Lk  24:47;  Acts  1:8).  What  Paul  proclaims  in  this 
verse  is  that  he  has  fulfilled  this  formula  of  apostleship  and  is  therefore  as 
much  an  apostle  as  the  Eleven  of  Jerusalem. — G.  W.  M. 
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727.  M.  Morreale,  C.  W.  Gardine,  “La  primera  epistola  de  san  Pablo  a  los 
Corintios,  segun  el  manuscrito  escurialense  l-j-2,”  AnalSacTarr  29  (2 
’56)  273-312. 

A  Spanish  version  from  about  1300  with  its  own  preamble.  The  editors’ 
prefatory  comments  are  chiefly  on  the  Spanish  lexicography.— R.  N. 


728.  [1  Cor  9:14-18].  E.  Kasemann,  “Eine  paulinische  Variation  des  ‘amor 

fati/  ZeitTheolKirche  56  (2,  ’59)  138-154. 

Insisting  upon  his  right  to  be  supported  by  his  converts,  Paul  at  the  same 
time  states  that  he  glories  in  not  making  use  of  his  right.  The  motive  here  can 
hardly  be  that  of  noblesse  oblige.  Nor  can  it  be  a  claim  to  works  of  supereroga¬ 
tion,  because  first  God  has  a  right  to  all  man’s  works,  and  secondly  a  re¬ 
nunciation  in  order  to  gain  further  reward  in  heaven  hardly  agrees  with  the 
main  thought  of  the  passage  which  is  a  loving  surrender  of  one’s  rights. 
Rather  the  reward  is  a  paradoxical  expression  for  the  Apostle’s  complete 
abandonment  of  any  right  to  a  reward. 

Now  in  this  context  the  Apostle  speaks  of  “necessity,”  which  many  authors 
wrongly  explain  as  ethical  or  psychological.  Rather  the  necessity  means  “fate,” 
the  manifestation  of  God’s  power  which  demands  an  entire  commitment,  a 
carrying  out  of  its  orders,  and  which  makes  an  instrument  of  its  servant. 
Therefore  the  reward  does  not  consist  in  the  consciousness  of  working  without 
reward,  nor  in  the  imitation  of  Christ,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  pericope. 
Rather  Paul’s  fate  is  the  gospel  and  his  blessedness  is  its  service.  Thus  his 
fate  is  at  the  same  time  the  object  of  his  love.  It  is  in  the  gospel  that  the 
love  of  God  meets  Paul  as  his  fate,  and  he  would  deny  the  love  of  God  as 
the  basis  of  his  freedom,  did  not  this  freedom  prove  itself  in  joyous  self- 
sacrifice.  Thus  Paul  has  points  of  contact  with  the  Stoics  and  gives  us  his 
variation  of  the  amor  fati.  He  does  not  glory  in  his  independence  of  spirit 
but  in  the  power  of  the  gospel  which  sets  him  free  to  serve  others,  because  he 
is  loved. — J.  J.  C. 


729.  [1  Cor  11:24].  M.  H.  Sykes,  “The  Eucharist  as  ‘Anamnesis,’”  Exp 

Times  71  (4,  ’60)  115-118. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  Eucharist  as  anamnesis  in  the  light  of 
OT  usage?  The  word  is  used  in  the  LXX  and  other  Greek  versions  to 
translate  various  forms  of  the  root  zkr.  Such  passages  as  Prov  10:7;  Job 
18:17;  Ps  135:13  and  many  others  show  that  memory,  remembrance  and 
memorial  are  closely  connected  with  the  Hebrew  conception  of  the  name ,  which 
connotes  the  personality  and  power  of  a  man  or  of  God.  From  Xum  15.40,  Ps 
103:18  and  other  passages  we  see  that  remembering  is  inseparably  linked 
with  action  of  some  kind,  just  as  sama(  means  “to  hear  and  do.”  In  this  light 
“the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  as  a  ‘memorial’  is  the  releasing  of  Christ’s 
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power  and  personality  afresh”;  it  is  the  experience  of  a  fellowship  with 
Christ  which  leads  to  action  on  His  part  and  ours.  Remembering  in  the  OT  is 
further  connected  with  the  Covenant  (1  Chr  16:15-17;  Exod  6:5-6;  etc.)  and 
with  the  motive  of  the  Passover  feast  (Exod  12:14;  Deut  16:1-3;  etc.); 
and  thus  the  Eucharist  as  a  “memorial”  also  connotes  the  redemption  and  the 
New  Covenant. — G.  W.  M. 

730.  H.  Rusche,  “Die  Leugner  der  Auferstehung  von  den  Toten  in  der 
korinthischen  Gemeinde.  Stimmen  zum  Problem:  Die  ‘Gegner’  des  Apostels 
Paulus  von  1  Kor  15,”  MunchTheolZeit  10  (2,  ’59)  149-151. 

A  brief  presentation  of  the  views  of  J.  Schniewind,  E.  Kasemann  and  H. 
Schlier  concerning  the  opponents  of  Paul  in  1  Cor  15.  The  opponents  are 
Gnostic  Christians  with  their  spiritualistic,  individualistic  falsification  of 
Christianity. — W.  A.  B. 

731.  J.  Leal,  “  ‘Deinde  finis’  (1  Cor  15,24a),”  VerbDom  37  (4,  ’59)  225-231. 

The  Greek  to  telos  in  1  Cor  15:24  can  mean:  (a)  “the  rest”  (those  who  have 
not  yet  risen);  ( b )  “at  last”;  or  ( c )  “the  final  consummation.”  The  third  of 
these  alternatives  is  both  the  most  probable  and  the  most  widely  accepted. 
— J.  F.  Bl. 

Ephesians — Hebrews 

732.  [Eph  1:10].  J.-M.  Dufort,  “La  recapitulation  paulinienne  dans  l’exegese 
des  Peres,”  SciEccl  12  (1,  ’60)  21-38. 

In  studying  the  commentaries  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  on  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  anakephalaiousthai  which  St.  Paul  uses  to  express  the  mystery 
of  the  recapitulation,  we  find  a  gradual  deterioration  which  begins  markedly 
with  St.  John  Chrysostom.  From  the  first  and  technical  meaning  of  “summary, 
achievement,  consummation  of  creation,”  they  pass  to  that  of  “head  of  the 
Mystical  Body,”  undoubtedly  through  the  influence  of  a  very  clear  passage 
of  the  Apostle  in  Rom  13:9.  However,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  we 
should  keep  its  peculiar  meaning,  for  first  of  all,  Paul  took  the  trouble  to 
distinguish  the  two  meanings  in  another  Epistle  (Col  1:15-18)  where  he 
harmonized  and  at  the  same  time  differentiated  them,  and  even  more  because 
this  particular  doctrine  represents  a  “major  aspect  of  the  Christian  mystery.” 
“Christ’s  function  of  headship  is  relative  and  is  extended  only  to  His  Mystical 
Body;  Christ’s  function  of  recapitulation  is  absolute  and  is  extended  to  the 
whole  of  creation.” — B.  M. 

Eph  1:10,  cf.  also  §  762. 

Eph  3:8,  cf.  §  724. 
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733.  G.  H.  P.  Thompson,  “Ephesians  iii.  13  and  2  Timothy  ii.  10  in  the 
light  of  Colossians  i.  24/’  ExpTxmes  71  (6,  ’60)  187-189. 

Col  1 :24  is  most  satisfactorily  explained  as  referring  Paul’s  own  sufferings 
to  the  Messianic  tribulations  that  precede  the  Final  Day  of  Christ;  these  began 
with  the  Passion  and  are  continued  in  the  Church.  In  this  light  two  other 
Pauline  passages  become  clearer.  (1)  If  the  sufferings  of  Paul  mentioned 
in  Eph  3.13  refer  to  his  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Ephesians,  one  still  has  to 
explain  the  present,  not  past,  connotation  of  them.  In  the  light  of  Col  1:24  they 
bring  glory  to  the  Ephesians  by  shortening  the  time  before  the  final  glorifica¬ 
tion  with  Christ.  (2)  So  also  in  2  Tim  2:10  Paul’s  endurance  means  more 
than  good  example  for  “the  elect”;  in  the  sense  of  Col  1:24  it  is  directly 
connected  with  their  final  salvation— G.  W.  M. 

734.  B.  D.  Rahtjen,  “The  Three  Letters  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians,”  NTStud 
6  (2,  ’60)  167-173. 

A  division  of  Philippians  into  three  letters,  such  as  the  one  proposed  by 
J.  E.  Symes  in  The  Interpreter  (Jan.,  1914),  satisfies  the  external  evidence 
about  more  than  one  letter  to  Philippi  and  is  supported  by  considerable  internal 
evidence.  In  chronological  order  the  letters,  each  of  them  complete,  are  the 
following:  Phil  4:10-20;  1:1—2:30  and  4:21-23;  3:1— 4:9.  (1)  The  longest 
of  the  three  (1:1 — 2:30  and  4:21-23)  lends  its  conclusion  to  the  whole 
collection  (it  has  no  other  conclusion  and  4:21-23  is  redundant  as  it  stands). 
Its  main  issue  (2:25-30)  is  that  Epaphroditus,  who  had  already  returned 
and  apparently  been  received  coldly,  had  acted  properly  and  should  be 
welcomed.  (2)  The  radical  change  of  tone  in  3:1 — 4:9  demands  that  it  be 
regarded  as  a  separate  letter,  as  do  the  contrast  between  3:1  or  4:4  and  2:24 
and  the  probable  reference  to  Timothy  in  4:3.  This  letter  may  be  dated  during 
Nero’s  purge  of  Christians;  it  follows  the  classical  pattern  of  the  testament 
of  a  dying  father  to  his  children.  (3)  The  last  letter  in  the  collection  (4:10-20) 
is  the  first  in  time;  it  was  sent  when  Paul  first  received  the  gift  brought  by 
Epaphroditus,  who  is  mentioned  here  only  in  passing  (in  contrast  with  1:1 — 
2:30).  The  fusion  of  the  letters  probably  took  place  when  the  Philippians 
handed  on  their  correspondence  to  another  church  or  to  a  collector. — G.  W.  M. 

735.  [Phil  2:6].  H.  Dean,  “Christ’s  True  Glory,”  ExpTimes  71  (6,  ’60) 
189-190. 

W.  Barclay  correctly  interpreted  the  word  harpagmos  as  an  act  and  not  a 
thing  [ cf .  §  3-413],  but  he  did  not  draw  the  significant  conclusion.  Jesus  being 
of  the  essence  of  God  knew  that  the  divine  nature  does  not  consist  of  grasping, 
of  taking  for  oneself,  so  He  let  go,  He  “emptied  Himself.”  Consequently  the 
more  He  did  so,  the  more  He  revealed  what  God  was  like.  The  Incarnation 
was  not  “condescension”  but  true  revelation. — G.  W.  M. 
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736.  [Phil  2:6-7].  W.  Powell,  “Harpagmos  .  .  .  heauton  ekenose”  ExpTimes 
71  (3,  ’59)  88. 

Regarding  J.  M.  Furness’  interpretation  of  Phil  2:6-7  [ cf .  §  2-605],  (1) 
heauton  ekenose  cannot  be  removed  from  the  kenotic  meaning  of  becoming  man 
as  Christ’s  first  self-emptying;  (2)  the  context  favors  rendering  harpagmos 
as  “a  thing  to  be  grasped  at,”  for  Christ  had  the  right  to  be  accounted  equal 
with  God  but  chose  not  to  seize  it  by  self-aggrandizement. — G.  W.  M. 

737.  L.  Krinetzki,  “Der  Einfluss  von  Is  52,13 — 53,12  Par  auf  Phil  2,6 — 11,” 
TheolQuart  139  (2,  ’59)  157-193;  (3,  ’59)  291-336. 

There  are  obvious  points  of  contact  between  the  Christological  hymn  of  Phil 
2:6-11  and  the  Servant  Song  Isa  52:13 — 53:12.  Is  the  author  of  the  hymn 
(whether  it  is  Paul  or  another)  dependent  on  the  Hebrew  text  of  Isaiah  or  on 
some  Greek  version  (LXX  or  some  other)  ?  A  minute  examination  of  the  words 
and  concepts  employed  in  the  hymn  along  with  those  employed  in  the  MT  and 
the  LXX  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  author  of  the  hymn  follows  chiefly,  but 
not  slavishly,  a  text  of  the  LXX  dififering  somewhat  from  the  textus  receptus,  and 
that  where  the  LXX  diverges  from  the  Hebrew  of  Isa  53  he  has  gone  back  to 
the  MT.  If  Paul  was  not  the  author  of  the  hymn,  at  least  he  was  aware  of  its 
reference  to  the  Servant  Song,  and  intended  to  incorporate  the  Servant  motif 
into  his  Christology. — J.  F.  Bl. 

738.  B.  M.  Ahern,  “The  Fellowship  of  His  Sufiferings  (Phil  3,10)— rA  Study 
of  St.  Paul’s  Doctrine  on  Christian  Suffering,”  CathBibQuart  22  (1,  ’60) 
1-32. 

“The  fellowship  of  His  sufiferings”  (Phil  3:10)  should  be  studied  in  the  light 
of  Paul’s  general  doctrine.  In  1  and  2  Thessalonians  Paul  shows  the  Christian 
living  a  Messianic  suffering  whereby  he  attains  a  Messianic  glory.  The 
Christian  imitates  Christ  through  inner  communion  with  Him.  In  1  Corinthians 
suffering  provides  the  climate  of  activity  for  God’s  saving  power.  Here  is 
the  principle  of  power  in  weakness.  Romans  and  Galatians  reveal  the  intimate 
bond  between  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  suffering  of  Christian  life.  In 
Rom  8:17-18  Christian  sonship  leads  inevitably  to  full  reward  through 
sufferings  connected  with  life  in  Christ.  2  Corinthians  repeats  the  power- 
through-weakness  theme,  adding  that  union  with  Christ  is  more  than  an 
external  bond.  It  links  sufferings  and  human  weakness  to  Christ  in  the 
apostolate  through  the  Spirit.  Col  1:24  calls  for  work  and  suffering  in  the 
apostolate  to  build  up  the  Body  of  Christ. 

What  then  does  “the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings”  mean?  It  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  Christians  share  in  the  historical  Passion  of  Christ.  More 
likely  it  means  a  Christian  shares  with  his  fellow  Christians  in  the  cause  of 
Christ  by  suffering  as  one  member  united  to  the  body  by  the  bond  of  baptism. 
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This  suffering  is  a  far  superior  thing  to  Jewish  righteousness,  though  both 
seek  glory  as  their  reward,  for  the  Christian  suffers  with  Christ.  All  life 
in  Christ  is  vital  with  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  daily  renews  in 
the  members  of  Christ  s  body  the  love  and  obedience  which  inspired  the 
Savior  to  pass  through  the  transitus  of  death.— D.  C.  W. 

Col  1 :24,  cf.  §  733. 

739.  [1  Thes  2.15-16].  E.  Bammel,  “Judenverfolgung  und  Naherwartung. 
Zur  Eschatologie  des  Ersten  Thessalonicherbriefs,”  ZeitTheolKirche  56 
(3,  ’59)  294-315. 

In  understanding  the  passage  1  Thes  2:15  f .,  it  is  necessary  to  know  that 
(1)  the  persecution  of  Roman  Tews  by  Claudius  just  preceded  the  writing  of 
1  Thessalonians ;  (2)  the  orge  of  God  is  a  step  in  the  eschatological  process 
according  to  Jewish  apocalyptic.  In  this  case  the  orge  is  specifically  the  per¬ 
secution  of  persecutors.  In  1  1  hessalonians,  then,  Paul  expects  the  end  soon 
because,  from  his  Jewish  background,  the  present  persecution  indicates  the 
immediacy  of  the  end.  The  NT  problem  is  to  understand  this  expectation 
along  with  other  Pauline  passages  in  which  the  end  is  moved  back  (2  Cor 
5:11;  Rom  13:11;  Phil  1:23).  The  usual  interpretation  that  Paul  progressed 
from  Jewish  to  Hellenistic  modes  of  thinking  is  not  sufficient.  Rather,  this 
particular  aspect  is  not  basic  to  Paul’s  view  but  is  a  phenomenon  within  itself. 
The  events  of  ch.  2,  persecution  of  the  Christians,  the  mission  to  the  heathen 
and  the  persecution  of  persecutors,  have  awakened  in  Paul  his  latent  Jewish 
inheritance.  These  pronouncements  in  2:15  f.  have  flown  over  from  a  Jewish 
theologoumenon.  In  contrast  to  Schweitzer  and  Werner  the  expectation  of  an 
immediate  end  cannot  have  been  a  presupposition  for  the  formation  of  the 
Pauline  schema.  The  unity  of  his  theology  is  not  to  be  questioned  because  of 
the  problem  of  an  immediate  expectation  here. — G.  F.  S. 

2  Tim  2:10,  cf .  §  733. 

740.  J.  M.  T.  Barton,  “  ‘Bonum  certamen  certavi  .  .  .  fidem  servavi’  (2 
Tim.  4,7),”  Biblica  40  (3,  ’59)  878-884. 

The  translation  “I  have  saved  my  bond”  or  “I  have  redeemed  my  pledge” 
recently  proposed  by  R.  Knox  is  rejected,  and  the  usual  rendering  “I  have 
kept  my  faith”  is  maintained  as  more  in  accordance  with  the  papyri  and 
Hellenistic  literary  documents. — P.  P.  S. 

741.  C.  E.  Carlston,  “Eschatology  and  Repentance  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,”  JournBibLit  78  (4,  ’59)  296-302. 

Hebrews  is  rigorist  because  it  insists  that  some  men  are  unable  to  be 
brought  to  repentance.  The  problems  arising  from  the  central  passages  (6:4-6; 
10:26-29;  12:17)  revolve  around  three  main  points:  (1)  the  nature  of  the 
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sin;  (2)  the  nature  of  the  consequent  inability  to  repent;  (3)  the  reason  for 
this  inability.  Apostasy  is  the  sin.  Repentance  for  this  sin  is  equivalent  to  a 
completely  new  beginning  of  faith,  and  this  is  eschatologically  and  Christo- 
logically  impossible.  Inability  to  repent  becomes  inability  to  worship  God 
through  the  single,  once-for-all  sacrifice  of  Christ  (vertical  eschatology).  No 
other  sacrifice  can  be  anticipated.  The  more  important  Christological  motif 
involves  a  scornful  disdain  of  Christ,  a  rejection  of  the  efficacy  of  His  sacrifice. 
Only  if  the  author  of  Hebrews  were  willing  to  grant  true  worship  apart  from 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  could  the  apostate  be  readmitted  to  Christian  worship. 

However,  this  “hard  teaching”  is  only  a  theory  which  in  pointing  out  a 
danger  exhorts  to  steadfastness.  Understood  dynamically  it  is  intended  as  a 
serious  warning  to  the  potential  apostate,  not  a  discipline  for  the  actual  sinner. 
— J.  E.  R. 

- 

742.  P.-M.  Galopin,  “Le  sacerdoce  du  Christ  dans  l’fipitre  aux  Hebreux,” 
BibVieChret  30  (’59)  34-44. 

- 

An  exposition  of  the  theme  of  Hebrews  showing  how  the  definition  of  a 
priest  (5:1-4)  is  verified  in  Christ  and  how  His  priesthood  is  related  to  the 
Levitical  and  Melchizedekian  priesthood. 

743.  A.  Wikgren,  “Patterns  of  Perfection  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,” 
NTStud  6  (2,  ’60)  159-167. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  teleioun  and  its  related  forms  are  a 
central  concept,  depicts  Christian  life  and  faith  as  involving  progress  toward 
an  end  or  goal.  The  idea  of  perfection  there  involves  an  ethical-moral  content 
and  development,  and  problems  arise  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Epistle’s 
presentation  of  the  perfectibility  of  man  and  the  perfectibility  of  Jesus.  (1)  In 
its  application  to  man  the  Epistle’s  doctrine  of  perfection  might  be  called 
“realized  teleology”  or  “realized  teleiology”;  there  is  an  ideal  goal  to  be 
attained,  but  faith  in  Jesus  is  already  a  participation  in  it.  This  concept  of 
perfection  differs  from  that  of  Qumran  in  that  it  is  already  begun,  it  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  Law,  and  it  is  characterized  by  a  universal  agape. 
The  goal  appears  as  a  “rest”  that  is  attained  by  sharing  in  the  sufferings  of 
Jesus.  (2)  But  how  can  we  reconcile  the  notion  found  in  Hebrews  of  the 
perfectibility  of  Jesus  with  His  sinlessness?  Apparently  the  concept  of  “sin¬ 
lessness”  was  not  predicated  upon  an  empirical  investigation  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  but  was  a  Christian  “theologoumenon.”  The  Jesus  of  history  is  not 
thus  eliminated;  on  the  contrary,  He  must  have  a  character  adequate  to 
explain  and  confirm  the  idealized  portrait.  The  author  of  Hebrews  combines 
a  “high”  Christology  with  a  picture  of  the  human  Jesus  identified  “in  all 
respects”  with  His  brethren.  Jesus  is  for  him  the  archetype  for  Christian  life 
and  experience  like  the  archetypes  of  the  OT.  — G.  W.  M. 
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744.  J.-C.  Dhotel,  “La  ‘sanctification’  du  Christ  d’apres  Hebreux,  II.  11. 
|  Interpretation  des  Peres  et  des  scolastiques  medievaux,”  RechSciRcI  47 
(4,  59 )  515-543. 

i  The  patristic  interpretation  of  Heb  2:11  is  analyzed  in  the  work  of  Origen, 

the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  prior  to  429,  and  in  the  controversies  of 
Cyril  against  Nestorius. 


745.  A.  G.  Widdess,  “A  Note  on  Hebrews  XI.3,”  J  ournTheolStud  10  (2,  ’59) 
327-329.  V  ' 

Heb  11:3  makes  better  sense  if  pistei  is  taken  to  modify  katertisthai  instead 
of  nooumen:  “It  was  through  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were 
fashioned  by  the  word  of  God.”  Attributing  pistis  to  God  is  not  so  startling 
as  it  seems  if  we  consider  the  whole  context  of  the  chapter,  wherein  the  heroes 
of  the  past  acted,  looking  beyond  their  immediate  situation  to  a  reality 
awaiting  fulfilment.  The  eis  to  -j-  infinitive  construction  may  thus  con¬ 
sistently  express  a  final  sense,  and  creation  ex  nihilo  is  not  the  supreme 
challenge  to  human  faith  but  the  supreme  example  of  faith  itself.— G.  W.  M. 


Catholic  Epistles 

746.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  “Pseudo-Hilary  on  the  Catholic  Epistles,”  Journ 
TheolStud  10  (2,  ’59)  344. 

The  commentary  of  Pseudo-Hilary  on  the  Catholic  Epistles  is  an  Irish  work 
of  about  A.D.  700  and  dependent  on  an  earlier  unpublished  commentary  written 
A.D.  650,  contained  in  the  Karlsruhe  MS,  Aug.  ccxxxiii  of  about  A.D.  800; 
the  text  of  this  MS  is  to  be  found  in  the  V etiis  Latina  and  is  not  identical 
with  that  of  the  Pseudo-Hilary  commentary. 

747.  K.  Condon,  “The  Sacrament  of  Healing  (Jas.  5:14-15),”  Scripture  11 
(14,  ’59)  33-42. 

For  James  the  object  of  the  anointing  ritual  is  the  concrete  sick  person, 
body  and  soul,  and  its  effect  is  restoration,  bodily  and  spiritual.  The  presbyters 
of  the  Church  here  referred  to  are  clearly  the  college  of  elders  that  presided 
over  the  Christian  community  and  as  such  have  the  power  of  healing.  In  the 
present  context,  the  “saving”  and  “raising  up”  seem  most  obviously  to  mean 
that  the  sick  man  will  be  “saved”  from  death  and  “raised  up”  to  life  and 
health.  This  interpretation  is  confirmed  in  that  any  deviation  from  it  is  beset 
with  difficulties.  And  just  as  the  miraculous  healing  by  Jesus  in  Mt  9:1-8 
operated  first  on  the  body  and  then  on  the  soul,  so  here  the  ritual  works, 
when  necessary,  on  the  soul  as  well.  Thus  the  first  end  of  the  sacrament  of 
anointing  is  to  heal,  both  physically  and  spiritually. — J.  A.  R. 
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748.  I.  Fransen,  “Une  Homelie  chretienne:  La  premiere  fipitre  de  Pierre,” 
BibVieChret  31  (’60  )  28-38. 

Introduction  to  1  Peter  with  a  study  outline,  stressing  the  Epistle’s 
dependence  on  a  Paschal  baptismal  liturgy. 

749.  M.  Garcia  Cordero,  “El  ‘Sacerdocio  real’  en  1  P  2,  9,”  CultBib  16 

(169,  ’59)  321-323.  jj 

The  passage  is  explained  in  the  light  of  the  context  and  the  OT  background; 
the  faithful  are  not  priests  in  the  strict  sense. 

750.  B.  Schwank,  “Wie  Freie — aber  als  Sklaven  Gottes  (1  Petr  2,16). 
Das  Verhaltnis  des  Christen  zur  Staatsmacht  nach  dem  Ersten  Petrusbrief,” 
ErbeAuf  36  (1,  ’60)  5-12. 

Numerous  discussions  regarding  the  duties  of  Christian  citizens  consider 
only  Rom  13  and  overlook  the  parallel  in  1  Peter.  According  to  the  latter 
the  Christian  is  to  be  free  without  any  human  fear  in  public  life.  Bound  only 
to  the  Father  in  holy  fear  of  God,  unto  an  absolute  obedience  like  that  of  a 
slave,  he  conducts  himself  toward  every  earthly  state  as  an  elect  of  God  and 
as  an  exile.  Despite  that — or  because  of  that — he  will  faithfully  fulfill  his 
duties  toward  the  state.  God  Himself  approves  the  service  which  he  renders 
to  the  earthly  state.  And  his  submission,  which  can  extend  even  to  a  guiltless, 
atoning  suffering,  the  Christian  considers  a  loving  imitation  of  his  Master. 
United  with  Christ,  this  death  of  his  will,  like  a  seed  of  grain,  becomes  fruit¬ 
ful  in  the  “diaspora.” 

During  times  of  persecution  of  the  Church  there  have  never  been  any 
theoretical  difficulties  with  this  teaching.  Present-day  discussion  of  the  problem 
of  the  Christian  and  the  state  would  be  clarified  if  it  were  looked  at  in  the 
light  of  the  whole  Christian  tradition.  1  Peter  here  plays  an  important  role. 
Christ’s  teaching  (Mt  22:21)  received  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
an  even  more  definite  expression  in  the  early  Church:  Live  in  the  state  “like 
free  men  .  .  .  but  be  slaves  of  God”  (1  Pt  2:16). — G.  K.  K. 

751.  M.  McNamara,  “The  Unity  of  Second  Peter:  A  Reconsideration,” 
Scripture  12  (17,  ’60)  13-19. 

Certain  passages  of  2  Peter  (1:15;  3:1-2)  are  seen  in  a  more  natural  light 
if  the  composite  character  of  the  letter  is  admitted.  From  these  can  be  dis¬ 
covered  the  purpose  of  the  writing,  and  it  must  then  be  concluded  that  the 
first  and  third  chapters  circulated  originally  as  independent  notes.  Chapter  2 
may  have  been  another  of  them.  Before  the  formation  of  the  canon  they  were 
put  together.  This  theory  solves  some  difficulties,  but  the  difficulty  posed  by 
the  unity  of  style  would  still  have  to  be  discussed. — B.  A. 
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^  (3^  ’^P)IC9  5  ^  ^USt^Cat*°n  c^ar*ta^€  (1  Jo  3,19-21),”  Biblica  40 

S  proposes  a  juridical  interpretation  of  these  verses.  Fraternal  love  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  true  children  of  God,  and  love  must  be  both 
operative  and  generous.  The  Christian  who  has  this  love  for  his  neighbor 
feels  secure  before  God  s  tribunal,  but  his  conscience  accuses  him  of  past  sins. 
Who  is  going  to  win  the  case,  the  sins  or  the  works  of  fraternal  love?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  John  s  theology  God  is  greater  than  our  heart  and,  as  supreme  judge, 
He  knows  everything.  God’s  greatness  is  His  mercifulness.  God’s  heart  is  not 
our  heart.  God  loves  His  children  who  love  Him  by  their  fraternal  and 
charitable  love  and  forgives  all  their  past  sins.  If  our  conscience  no  longer 
accuses  us,  we  feel  confident  that  God  will  listen  to  our  prayers  and  we 
resume  the  friendly  relations  with  God  that  had  been  destroyed  by  sin.— P.  P.  S. 


A  pocalypse 

753.  J.  Schmid,  “Der  Apokalypse-Text  des  Oikumenios,”  Biblica  40  (3,  ’59) 
935-942. 

Very  few  MSS  give  us  a  fairly  pure  text  of  the  Apocalypse.  Among  these 
particular  attention  is  due  to  MS  2053  (Gregory)  of  the  13th  century,  which 
contains  the  whole  text  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  commentary  of  Ecumenius, 
who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century.  But  it  is  impossible  that  a 
text  of  the  6th  century  has  come  down  to  the  13th  century  entirely  unscathed. 
It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  endeavor  to  discover  the  later  elements 
and  restore  the  text  to  its  original  purity. — P.  P.  S. 

754.  [Apoc  21-22].  P.  van  Bergen,  “Dans  l’attente  de  la  nouvelle  Jerusalem,” 
LumVieSupp  45  (’59)  1-9. 

According  to  the  Apocalypse  the  final  point  in  the  history  of  salvation  will 
be  the  appearance  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  the  Christian  lives  in  expectation 
of  this.  Jerusalem  had  been  a  symbol  of  the  Covenant;  in  Apoc  21:1-8  John 
draws  upon  a  series  of  prophetic  passages  to  show  that  the  new  Jerusalem  is 
a  symbol  of  the  New  Covenant  in  the  new  creation  in  which  men  will  enjoy 
a  new  intimacy  with  God  who  is  really  present.  In  prophetic  terms  again 
John  describes  the  glory  of  the  new  city  in  21:9-27,  transforming  the  prophetic 
details  onto  the  spiritual  plane  of  the  New  Covenant.  Life  in  the  new 
Jerusalem  is  described  in  22:1-5,  again  by  using  the  prophets.  The  Christian’s 
hope  is  based  on  the  assurance  that  what  John  describes  is  reserved  for  him. 
— G.  W.  M. 
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755.  T.  J.  J.  Altizer,  “The  Religious  Foundations  of  Biblical  Eschatology,” 
JournRel  39  (4,  ’59)  263-273. 

A’s  controlling  viewpoint  is  that  the  prophets  radically  transformed  historic 
Yahwism  into  ethical-eschatological  absolutism  and  thus  basically  influenced 
later  Judaism  and  Christianity  as  a  result  of  their  ecstatic-prophetic  experience 
in  which  the  “world” — history,  nature,  family,  nation — becomes  secondary,  sub¬ 
ordinate,  and  only  their  mystical  experience  of  God  as  the  God  who  demands 
and  the  God  who  acts  eschatologically  is  real.  This  ecstatic  experience  of 
Yahweh  as  “the  ultimate  ‘AH’  before  whom  the  creation  must  tumble”  results 
in  a  belief  in  the  day  of  Yahweh’s  action  in  judgment  in  which  there  will  be 
a  “violent  reversal  of  the  totality  of  worldly  conditions.”  The  intensity  of 
their  experience  brought  with  it  a  conviction  of  the  nearness  of  the  eschaton. 
Mythical  and  speculative  conceptions  of  the  End,  i.e.,  as  a  mythical  eschaton 
involving  a  re-creation  of  the  universe,  are  postexilic  overlays  under  the 
influence  of  Persian  and  late  Babylonian  conceptions. 

Thus  A  differs  both  from  Irwin,  who  interprets  OT  dreams  of  the  End 
to  mean  “that  human  life  is  to  progress  to  better  things,”  and  from  Buber, 
who  says  that  the  OT  eschaton  means  only  the  purification  of  this  world. 
Rather  than  the  fundamental  meaning  of  religious  form  being  limited  to  its 
traditional  usage  as  both  the  Scandinavian  and  the  demythologizing  schools 
hold,  the  revolutionary  prophetic  message  goes  far  beyond  the  oracular  and 
cultic  forms  in  which  it  is  cast  in  demanding  radical  obedience  to  a  God 
who  has  even  now  begun  to  act  in  bringing  in  the  New  Creation,  the  kingdom 
of  God.— D.  J.  W. 

756.  F.  Balchin,  “The  Person  and  Work  of  Christ,”  South  East  Asia 
Journal  of  Theology  1  (2,  ’59)  65-67. 

A  review  article  on  V.  Taylor’s  The  Cross  of  Christ  (1956)  and  The  Person 
of  Christ  (1958)  [c/.  §§  4-567r— 570r]. 

757.  F.  Balchin,  “Recent  Trends  in  New  Testament  Interpretation,”  South 
East  Asia  Journal  of  Theology  1(1,  ’59)  31-44. 

A  survey  of  recent  work  in  NT  theology. 

758.  F.  W.  Beare,  E.  Davies,  J.  C.  McLelland,  J.  S.  Thomson,  “A  Sym¬ 
posium  on  Life  and  Death:  A  Study  of  the  Christian  Hope,”  CanJourn 
Theol  6(1,  ’60)  3-14. 

Representatives  of  four  Canadian  churches  discuss  a  study  booklet  recently 
published  by  the  Committee  on  Christian  Faith  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada. 
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759.  A.-M.  Besnard,  “Qui  est  mon  prochain  ?”  LumVie  8  (44,  ’59)  37-57. 

The  question  “Who  is  my  neighbor?”  is  inseparable  from  the  question 
Who  is  my  God?  The  key  to  the  understanding  of  biblical  revelation  con¬ 
cerning  the  neighbor  is  found  in  the  divine  hesed  of  the  OT,  integrated  and 
absorbed  into  the  agape  of  the  NT.  My  “neighbor’’  is  he  to  whom  the  Father 
sends  me  to  accomplish  His  love  for  man,  he  in  whom  I  encounter  Christ 
and  fulfill  my  love  for  God,  and  he  with  whom  I  realize  a  communion  of  divine 
love  in  the  Holy  Spirit. — F.  P.  G. 

760.  “The  Biblical  Message  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World,” 
South  East  Asia  Journal  of  Theology  1  (3,  ’60)  43-49. 

“A  symposium  contributed  by  theological  teachers  in  S.  E.  Asia  at  the 
Second  Theological  Study  Institute,  Singapore,  July/August,  1959.” 

761.  S.  Bulgakov,  “Eucharistic  Dogma,”  Sohornost  4  (2,  ’60)  66-77. 

The  question  of  the  transposition  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharistic 
celebration  is  not  cosmological  but  Christological.  It  will  be  solved  on  the 
basis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  body  of  Christ,  earthly  and  glorified,  before  and 
after  the  Resurrection.  This  doctrine  of  the  relationship  of  the  two  states  of 
corporeity  of  Christ,  which  has  received  little  attention  in  theology,  leads  to  a 
solution  to  the  vexing  problem  of  the  apparent  contradiction  between  what 
the  senses  experience  and  what  faith  believes. — E.  J.  K. 

762.  H.  Cazelles,  “Instaurare  omnia  in  Christo  (Eph  1,10),”  Biblica  40 
(2,  ’59)  342-354. 

This  expression,  which  according  to  the  Greek  Fathers  denotes  the  union 
of  all  creatures  with  Christ  as  their  center  of  unity,  is  applied  here  to  God’s 
plan  revealed  in  the  OT  of  reuniting  all  creatures  in  His  Son.  Israel  was 
not  a  people  isolated  from  other  peoples;  on  the  contrary,  her  relations  and 
indebtedness  to  other  peoples,  especially  as  regards  religious  institutions,  need 
clarification.  The  religion  of  Israel  was  a  revealed  religion  and  consequently 
independent  of  the  religion  of  neighboring  peoples,  although  her  religious 
documents  may  be  later  than  those  of  other  peoples.  Israel  was  the  intermediary 
of  God’s  revelation  as  Christ  and  the  apostles  were  God’s  intermediaries 
in  NT  times.  In  the  course  of  time  God’s  revelation  was  put  into  writing 
with  a  system  of  writing  that  was  much  younger  than  that  of  either  Egypt 
or  Assyria.  Even  Israel’s  culture  is  much  later  than  that  of  other  and  more 
civilized  peoples.  But  one  must  beware  of  admitting  foreign  influences  on 
the  religious  faith  or  the  religious  institutions  of  Israel.  There  are  indeed 
many  points  of  contact,  but  these  may  be  easily  explained  as  influences  on 
the  intermediaries  of  revelation,  not  on  revelation  itself. — P.  P.  S. 

763.  G.  H.  Clark,  C.  S.  Milligan,  J.  H.  Yoder,  “Capital  Punishment  and 
the  Bible,”  ChristToday  4  (9,  ’60)  3-10. 
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764.  A.  Czegledy,  “The  Modern  Paradox  of  Christ’s  Lordship,” 
Theol  12  (4,  ’59)  361-372. 


ScotJourn 


The  proclamation  of  Christ’s  lordship  over  the  world  is  the  proclamation  of 
a  paradox,  but  theologians  should  not  be  led  by  the  cultural  and  philosophical 
climate  of  our  time  into  interpreting  this  NT  paradox  as  the  existential  paradox 
of  making  sense  out  of  the  non-sense  of  being  by  sheer  acceptance.  The  glory 
and  victory  of  the  cross  should  be  spoken  of  in  the  light  of  the  Resurrection. 
— G.  W.  M. 


765.  J.  W.  Doeve,  “Agnus  Dei,”  NedTheolTijd  14  (2,  ’59)  57-65  (in  Dutch). 

Critics  of  the  NT  doctrine  of  the  atonement  have  sometimes  remarked  that 
it  seems  unfair  on  God’s  part  to  demand  a  sacrifice  as  a  prerequisite  for  His 
pardon,  while  we  are  told  to  forgive  our  neighbor  unconditionally;  neither 
did  the  Prodigal  Son  need  any  mediator  or  any  propitiatory  sacrifice.  But 
2  Cor  5:18  shows  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  was  itself  God’s  act  of 
forgiveness,  not  a  prerequisite  for  it.  When  the  NT  speaks  of  our  redemption 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  we  are  referred  to  Isa  53,  where  the  Servant  is 
compared  to  a  lamb,  and  the  many  whose  punishment  he  bears  to  a  flock  of 
sheep  gone  astray.  The  Servant’s  vicarious  suffering  means  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  which  was  due  to  the  whole  group  is  now  limited  to  one  representative. 
In  the  NT  the  One  who  took  upon  Himself  the  penalty  of  sin  was  the  only  one 
who,  as  the  Son  of  God,  had  the  power  to  overcome  death  (Rom  1:4).  God 
has  condemned  sin — not  the  sinner ! — in  this  one  representative  of  humanity 
in  whom  His  condemnation  could  become  at  the  same  time  an  act  of  victory 
over  sin  and  of  forgiveness  for  all  sinners  (Rom  8:3  f„). — P.  L.  A. 

766.  X.  Ducros,  “Le  Nouveau  Testament  et  la  description  des  faits  mystiques,” 
Biblica  40  (3,  ’59)  928-934. 

This  is  a  description  of  some  mystical  phenomena  in  the  NT  and  their 
verbal  expression.  These  are:  Paul’s  rapture  to  heaven  (2  Cor  12:2  ff.) ; 
Peter’s  vision  in  Caesarea  (Acts  10:9-16;  11:5-10);  the  apparition  of  the 
angel  to  Zechariah  (Lk  1:11  ff.)  and  to  the  Virgin  Mary  (Lk  1:28  ff.).  These 
and  others  are  divided  into  three  categories.  The  first  comprises  2  Cor 
12:2  ff.;  Acts  9:10-16;  10:3-6;  22:17-21  and  Acts  9:3-8;  22:6-10;  26:12-18. 
The  second  comprises  Acts  16:9  and  18:9-10.  The  third,  modeled  after  the 
OT  visions,  includes  Joseph’s  dreams  and  that  of  the  Magi,  besides  Lk  1:11  ff.; 
1 :28  ff. — P.  P.  S. 


767.  J.  S.  Dunne,  “Two  Contemporary  Approaches  to  Theology,”  TheolStud 
21  (1,  ’60)  45-61. 

The  second  part  considers  the  existentialist  approach  of  Bultmann. 
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768.  J.  Ezquerro,  Sobre  la  ‘autonomia  psicologica’  de  la  humanidad  de 
Cristo,”  RevEspT eol  19  (3,  '59)  243-252. 

769.  J.  Goettmann,  “L’eau,  source  de  la  vie,"  BibVieChret  31  (’60  )  48-70. 

A  survey  of  the  symbolism  of  water  in  the  OT  (creation,  covenant,  etc.),  the 
NT  (redemption,  cleansing)  and  the  liturgy  (baptism,  spiritual  marriage  of 
the  Church,  etc.). 

770.  J.  Guillet,  “Pauvrete  de  Jesus-Christ,”  Christie  6  (24,  ’59)  438-450. 

Christ’s  poverty  is  a  mystery.  He  lives  and  thinks  as  a  poor  man;  His  whole 
being  belongs  to  His  Father.  In  order  to  receive  the  life  of  His  Father,  He 
does  not  bind  Himself  to  creatures.  He  lives  for  others,  and  not  even  a 
second  is  in  His  possession;  rather  His  whole  life  is  a  perpetual  gift  to  others. 
Christ,  poor  among  men,  is  always  expecting  something  from  them,  but  He 
does  not  exert  any  pressure  on  them.  Even  after  His  Resurrection,  He  remains 
the  same  as  before;  yet  men  do  not  pay  more  attention  to  Him.  Nevertheless, 
Christ  has  received  everything  from  His  Father  and  all  that  He  has  belongs 
to  all  men.  Through  His  poverty,  man  has  become  an  eternal  heir  of  heavenly 
gifts. — M.  R. 

771.  V.  A.  Harvey,  “On  Believing  What  Is  Difficult  to  Understand:  A 
Dialogue,”  JournRel  39  (4,  ’59)  219-231. 

This  imaginary  dialogue  growing  out  of  the  current  controversy  between 
Bultmann  and  his  critics  was  occasioned  by  a  reading  of  Resurrection  and 
Historical  Reason  by  R.  R.  Niebuhr.  Believer  A  sometimes  speaks  with  “an 
eye  cocked  in  the  direction  of  Harvard.”  Believer  B  lends  an  approving  ear 
to  Bultmann.  H  sharpens  the  issue  but  does  not  resolve  it. — D.  J.  W. 

772.  E.  M.  Heufelder,  “Jesus  und  die  ‘Andersglaubigen.’  Gedanken  zur 
Begegnung  der  getrennten  Christen,”  UnaSanc  14  (3,  ’59)  135-142. 

From  the  life  of  Jesus,  His  relationships  with  the  Jews,  the  Samaritans 
and  the  Gentiles,  and  from  His  teaching,  principles  can  be  derived  for  present- 
day  attitudes  toward  “those  of  other  faiths.” 

773.  G.  Johnston,  “Soul  Care  in  the  Ministry  of  Jesus,”  CanJ ournTheol  5 
(4,  ’59)  263-268;  6  (1,  ’60)  25-30. 

Soul  care  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus  has  much  to  teach  for  the  pastoral  ministry 
today.  As  His  own  choice  of  Messianic  fulfillment  through  a  “ministry” 
shows,  Jesus  was  first  of  all  a  teaching  preacher.  His  authority,  directness, 
use  of  parables,  His  realism  and  His  tenderness  are  some  of  the  qualities  of 
this  role.  Followers  of  Jesus’  ministry  today  may  also  find  much  to  guide 
them  in  His  healing  activity  and  His  proclamation  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
— G.  W.  M. 
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774.  D.  B.  Knox,  “Propositional  Revelation  the  only  Revelation,”  RefTheol 
Rev  19  (1,  ’60)  1-9. 

“The  object  of  this  article  is  to  counter  the  current  notion  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  ‘propositional  revelation/  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  establish  the 
fact  that  all  revelation,  insofar  as  it  reveals  God  to  us,  is  propositional.” 

775.  G.  Koch,  “Jesus  Christus — Schopfer  der  Welt,”  ZeitTheolKirche  56 
(1,  ’59)  83-109. 

The  traditional  teaching  of  the  old  Church  explained  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
Christ,  creator  of  the  world,  by  a  synthesis  of  biblical  religion  and  Platonic 
speculation  exemplified  in  the  two-nature  theory.  The  newer  theology  sees 
in  the  idea  of  a  pre-existent  Logos  united  to  the  man  Jesus  the  seeds  of  a 
docetism  characteristic  of  Christianity  in  its  doctrines  on  the  world  and 
history.  However,  the  theological  content  of  the  phrase  “Jesus  Christ — creator 
of  the  world”  must  not  be  given  up  but  must  be  won  back.  The  theology 
of  W.  Herrmann  offers  an  insight  into  the  way  of  solution  because  of  its 
emphasis  on  the  position  of  man  in  the  world  and  on  the  duty  of  religion  to 
bind  man  to  God  in  and  through  the  world.  God  is  not  the  completely  other; 
He  is  present  in  the  world,  governing  its  history  and  calling  man  to  find  Him 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  this  world.  The  life  of  Jesus  Christ  shows  a  man  who 
accepted  His  world  fully,  who  answered  God’s  call  in  the  world  with  complete 
trust  and  faith.  By  this  complete  trust  in  the  ever-present  God  Jesus  revealed 
the  essence  of  history,  the  presence  of  God  in  the  world.  Because  of  this 
trust  Jesus  is  one  with  the  present  God  of  creation.  His  Resurrection  and 
the  glory  given  by  God  have  made  Him  present  to  all  time  as  the  revealer 
of  the  hidden  presence  of  God  in  the  world,  as  the  creator  of  the  creation 
of  God — God’s  eikon. — W.  A.  B. 

776.  W.  C.  Linss,  “Prediction  and  Fulfillment,”  Lutheran  Quarterly  11  (3, 
’59)  237-243. 

This  is  an  investigation  of  the  formal  aspects  of  prediction  and  fulfillment, 
particularly  as  they  pertain  to  the  relation  between  the  OT  and  the  NT. 
(1)  Historically  the  prediction  comes  first,  its  reliability  being  evaluated  by 
former  experience,  circumstances,  reputation  of  the  predictor.  Imbedded  in 
the  OT,  whose  authority  was  unquestioned,  were  predictions  about  a  glorious 
future  with  a  Messiah  king,  so  that  the  Jews  had  definite,  if  not  complete, 
expectations.  The  majority  of  the  Jews  felt  that  Jesus  did  not  fit  this 
outline  and  rejected  Him.  (2)  The  attempt  to  look  at  the  relationship  of 
prediction  and  fulfillment  from  the  outside,  objectively,  is  unsuccessful  because 
in  this  manner  Christ’s  claim  of  significance  for  each  individual,  even  the 
objective  onlooker,  is  neglected.  (3)  The  Christian  looks  at  the  relationship 
from  the  side  of  fulfillment.  Christ  is  accepted  on  His  own  merit,  not  because 
of  an  agreement  with  earlier  predictions.  The  OT  is  to  be  interpreted  in 
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the  light  of  the  NT,  e.g.,  Deut  18:18-19;  Isa  40;  Hos  11:1;  Isa  53.  Then 
it  is  seen  that  Christ  truly  is  the  fulfillment  Then  one  also  realizes  that 
Christ  by  far  surpasses  these  predictions.  Their  value  then  is  (a)  in  their 
true  historical  context,  ( b )  in  their  origin  from  God,  (c)  in  their  showing 
the  reliability  of  God,  ( d )  in  their  general  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the 
Lord,  (c)  in  showing  in  much  bolder  relief  the  superiority  of  Christ  to  every¬ 
thing  that  preceded  Him.  The  objection  of  misinterpretation  has  to  be  refuted 
by  emphasis  on  the  totality  of  the  relationship,  i.e.,  the  unity  of  prediction 
and  fulfillment. — W.  C.  L.  (Author). 

777.  R.  Luquet,  Amour  de  contemplation  ou  amour  de  misericorde?  Note 
sur  le  theocentrisme  de  la  charite,”  LumVie  8  (44,  ’59)  89-96. 

It  is  a  false  view  of  NT  teaching  and  of  the  Incarnation  to  confuse  charity 
with  mercy  or  with  any  other  form  of  concentration  on  love  of  neighbor  that 
loses  sight  of  the  love  of  God. 

778.  W.  Pannenberg,  “Heilsgeschehen  und  Geschichte,”  KcrDogma  5  (3, 
’59)  218-237;  (4,  ’59)  259-288. 

History  is  the  most  comprehensive  horizon  of  Christian  theology.  All 
theological  questions  and  answers  have  their  meaning  only  within  the  scope 
of  the  history  which,  though  concealed  from  the  world,  is  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ.  This  Christian  theological  presupposition  must  be  maintained  in  a 
theological  climate  in  which  two  tendencies  are  experienced:  on  the  one  hand, 
there  is  the  Existenztheologie  of  Bultmann  and  Gogarten,  which  dissolves 
history  into  the  authenticity  of  Existenz;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
thesis,  developed  by  M.  Kahler  within  the  salvation-history  tradition,  that  the 
genuine  content  of  faith  is  iibergeschichtlich. 

The  point  of  departure  for  both  these  tendencies  is  found  in  the  persuasion 
that  the  modern  historical-critical  investigation,  intent  upon  the  exact  fixing 
of  historical  happenings,  leaves  no  room  for  the  salvation-event.  Therefore, 
by  a  common  motivation,  heilsgeschichtliche  Theologie  and  Existenztheologie 
forsake  this  historical-critical  method.  Both  approaches  are  extremes,  however, 
for  one  must  maintain  the  historical  character  of  salvation-history.  This  will 
be  possible  if  one  bears  in  mind  that  the  unifying  factor  of  history  is  the 
biblical  God,  who  through  the  transcendence  of  His  liberty  is  origin  of  the 
contingent  in  the  world,  and  who  establishes  the  unity  of  the  contingent  as 
history. — E.  J.  K. 

779.  J.  F.  Peter,  ‘‘Evangelism,  Mythology  and  Bultmann,"  Can] ournTheol 
6  (1,  ’60)  42-52. 

A  sympathetic  critique  of  Bultmann  in  which  the  author  finds  much  to  praise 
but  has  some  important  reservations. 
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780.  P.  Prigent,  “Chronique  bibliographique.  L’eschatologie  dans  le  Nouveau 
Testament,”  £glTheol22  (66,  ’59)  26-39. 

A  study  of  recent  contributions  on  eschatology  grouped  under  three  head¬ 
ings:  (1)  the  work  of  A.  Schweitzer;  (2)  the  positions  of  R.  Bultmann  and 
C.  H.  Dodd;  (3)  the  interpretations  of  O.  Cullmann,  W.  G.  Kiimmel  and 
W.  Michaelis. 

781.  M.-L.  Ramlot,  “Le  nouveau  commandement  de  la  nouvelle  alliance  ou 
alliance  et  commandement,”  LumVie  8  (44,  ’59)  9-36. 

The  commandment  of  love  in  the  OT  was  based  on  the  example  of  God’s 
predilection  for  Israel  as  shown  in  the  Covenant  and  was  almost  entirely 
restricted  to  members  of  that  Covenant.  The  new  commandment  of  love 
taught  by  Jesus  at  the  Last  Supper  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  New 
Covenant  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  “shed  for  many”  and  has  a  clearly  universal 
and  eschatological  significance. — F.  P.  G. 

782.  D.  Ryan,  “The  Christian  Life — I.  Life  in  Christ,”  Furrow  11  (1,  ’60) 

14-27.  | 

An  outline  of  Paul’s  teaching  on  “life  in  Christ.” 

783.  K.  H.  Schelkle,  “Das  Gottesbild  des  Neuen  Testamentes.  Gott  der 
Eine.  Ein  Kapitel  aus  der  neutestamentlichen  Theologie,”  BibKirche 
15  (1,  ’60)  12-20. 

In  this  biblical-theological  study  S  presents  various  NT  texts  and  discusses 
the  NT  meaning  of  God  as  one,  the  Lord,  the  Creator,  the  Father,  the  Savior 
and  Judge,  the  Forgiver  and  love  itself. 

784.  E.  Schweizer,  “Der  Menschensohn  (Zur  eschatologischen  Erwartung 
Jesu),”  ZeitNTWiss  50  (3-4,  ’59)  185-209. 

Originally  only  the  exaltation  was  asserted  of  the  Son  of  Man,  not  the 
parousia  also.  From  the  beginning  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  the  coming  savior, 
but  the  earthly  being  who  awaits  his  exaltation  from  humiliation  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  His  eschatological  role  is  a  relatively  secondary  one,  namely  the  role  of 
the  witness  in  the  tribunal. — J.  Bz. 

785.  G.  Sevenster,  “Het  koning-  en  priesterschap  der  gelovigen  in  het 
Nieuwe  Testament”  [The  Kingship  and  Priesthood  of  the  Faithful  in 
the  NT],  NedTheolTijd  13  (6,  ’59)  401-417. 

1  Pt  2:5,  9  and  Apoc  1:6;  5:10;  20:4-6;  22:5  refer  to  Exod  19:6  and 
Isa  61:6;  many  other  NT  passages  deal  with  the  Christian’s  kingship  and 
priesthood  in  a  more  general  way.  This  kingship  is  not  only  a  future,  but 
also  a  present  reality;  the  Christian  is  given  a  share  in  Christ’s  royal  dignity. 
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The  phrases  referring  to  the  priesthood  of  the  believers  and  their  priestly 
actions  are  metaphors.  They  refer  either  to  the  prayers  and  hymns  of  thanks¬ 
giving  and  praise  for  the  gift  of  salvation  or,  most  frequently,  to  the  service 
which  consists  in  the  whole  of  a  Christian  life.  Antagonism  against  ministerial 
■offices  in  the  Church,  such  as  those  of  the  presbyteroi  and  the  episkopoi,  is 
nowhere  implied;  but  neither  are  these  offices  a  particularization  of  the 
general  priesthood  of  the  faithful,  since  this  is  not  understood  as  a  “ministry.” 
The  idea  that  Christians  are  the  priests  of  the  world  is  not  conspicuous  in 
the  NT,  except  in  a  few  texts.  Neither  are  these  priesthood  sayings  apt  for 
use  as  proof  texts  for  an  active  participation  of  the  faithful  in  the  Eucharistic 
sacrifice. — P.  L.  A. 

786.  J.  E.  Steinmueller,  “Sacrificial  Blood  in  the  Bible,”  Biblica  40  (2, 
’59)  556-567. 

In  the  OT  blood  is  mentioned  on  the  occasion  of  Abel’s  murder  and  on 
that  of  Noah’s  sacrifice;  “blood”  preceded  or  followed  by  “flesh”  is  used  in 
postexilic  literature  to  denote  the  ordinary  human  being.  Animal  blood  was 
offered  to  God  alone  by  a  Levitical  priest  and  poured  out  around  the  altar 
and,  in  certain  sacrifices,  brought  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  while  in  the  holocaust 
the  whole  victim  was  burnt.  In  every  kind  of  sacrifice  blood  had  an  expiatory 
value.  Human  blood  was  strictly  forbidden.  The  only  OT  references  to 
human  sacrifices  are  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  that  of  Jephthah’s  daughter  and 
that  of  the  Servant  of  Yahweh  or  the  Messiah.  The  only  human  blood 
acceptable  to  God  was  Christ’s  atoning  blood.  By  His  blood  Christ  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  relationship  between  God  and  mankind.  The  early  apostolic 
teaching  and  especially  Hebrews  clearly  bring  out  and  emphasize  the  theological 
significance  of  Christ’s  sacrificial  blood  and  the  typical  meaning  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  inaugurated  with  the  sprinkling  of  animal  blood,  in  relation  to  the 
New  Covenant,  inaugurated  with  the  shedding  of  Christ’s  blood. — P.  P.  S. 

787.  C.  Stuhlmueller,  “The  Holy  Eucharist:  Symbol  of  the  Passion,” 

;  Worship  34  (4,  ’60)  195-205. 

The  biblical  theme  of  life  and  death  and  the  paschal  setting  of  the  institution 
accounts  form  the  background  for  the  death  symbolism  of  the  Eucharist  as  the 
sacrificial  food  of  the  Church. 

788.  K.  Sullivan,  “Waiting  for  Christ,”  Furrow  10  (12,  ’59)  751-759. 

A  survey  of  OT  Messianic  passages  and  their  fulfillment  in  Christ. 

789.  R.  Voillaume,  “La  charite,  amitie  divine,”  LumVie  8  (44,  ’59)  59-68. 

A  conference  on  the  meaning  of  love  of  Christ  and  love  of  neighbor. 
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790.  B.  Willaert,  “Jezus  de  Mensenzoon”  [Jesus  the  Son  of  Man],  CollBrug 
Gand  5  (4,  ’59)  515-536. 

The  author  summarizes,  with  the  necessary  corrections,  the  current  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Dan  7:13  and  of  Jewish  apocalyptic.  For  the  influences  outside 
the  Jewish  world,  he  follows  O.  Cullmann. — I.  dlP. 

791.  J.  L.  Witte,  “1st  Barths  Rechtfertigungslehre  grundsatzlich  katholisch?”  i 
MiinchTheolZeit  10  (1,  ’59)  38-48. 

[Cf.  §§  3-787r — 792r.]  The  discussion  of  H.  Kiing’s  Rechtfertigung  con¬ 
tinues.  In  the  latest  contribution  W  summarizes  Barth’s  general  perspective 
and  concludes  that,  in  this  light,  Barth’s  teaching  on  justification  is  not  in 
fundamental  agreement  with  the  Roman  Catholic  position. — E.  J.  K. 

792.  T.  Worden,  “The  remission  of  sins,”  TheolDig  8  (1,  ’60)  45-50. 

Digest  of  an  article  in  Scripture  9  (’57)  65-79;  115-127  [cf.  §§  2-408,  640]. 

C  liurch — 5  tate — Law 

793.  J.  S.  Arrieta,  “La  Iglesia  del  intervalo.  Aspecto  escatologico  del 
tiempo  de  la  Iglesia  en  Oscar  Cullmann,”  MiscCom  32  (’59)  201-281. 

The  originality  of  Cullmann’s  ecclesiology  lies  in  the  eschatological  viewpoint 
that  he  takes.  For  him  ecclesiology  is  not  a  mere  theological  discipline  but  a 
period  of  sacred  history,  the  present  time  of  the  Church,  which  is  an  inter¬ 
mediate  time  between  the  first  coming  of  Christ  and  the  parousia.  Cullmann’s 
eschatology  rejects  both  thoroughgoing  eschatology  and  the  suprahistorical, 
existential  eschatology  of  Bultmann,  and  emphasizes  the  historical  character  of 
eschatology,  establishing  an  equilibrium  between  what  is  already  realized  and 
what  is  not  yet  fulfilled.  On  two  important  counts,  however,  this  eschatological 
synthesis  must  be  criticized.  Exegetical  and  dogmatic  considerations  argue 
against  Cullmann’s  assertion  that  the  intermediate  time  of  the  Church  was 
foreseen  by  Jesus  as  short.  Also  Cullmann  places  excessive  emphasis  on  the 
temporally  unique  character  of  the  salvation  events,  which  leads  him  to  posit  a 
break  in  continuity  between  the  apostolic  period  and  the  time  of  the  Church, 
at  least  with  regard  to  apostolic  tradition  and  succession. — G.  W.  M. 

794.  P.  Delhaye,  “Le  Droit  naturel.  Recherches  historiques  et  doctrinales. 
Ch.  III.  Les  Auteurs  sacres,”  AmiCler  69  (46,  ’59)  681-685. 

D  explains  how  the  natural  law  and  the  positive  law  of  the  OT,  diverging 
at  first,  were  afterwards  reconciled.  There  are  three  steps  in  this  converging 
process.  (1)  For  the  Jews  the  world  is  a  “creature,”  entirely  dependent  on 
God,  who  may  freely  change  it  in  whole  or  in  part.  For  the  Greeks  the  world 
is  a  nature,  governed  by  immutable  laws  and  subject  to  the  eternal  evolution 
of  repeated  cycles.  Their  ethic  is  based  on  a  human  invariable  structure,  an 
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ethic  of  acquired  habits.  (2)  Paul,  however,  is  not  a  disciple  of  Greek 
philosophers,  though  he  uses  their  language.  His  term  physis  signifies  either 
what  one  receives  at  birth,  or  what  is  within  one’s  evolving  nature,  or  the 
essence  of  things.  It  is  manifested  by  conscience.  Thus  natural  conscience  is 
not  an  antithesis  to  grace ;  the  Gentiles  cannot  perform  meritorious  actions 
by  themselves,  but  not  all  their  actions  are  sinful.  (3)  In  their  reflective 
reading  of  the  OT,  the  Fathers  were  guided  by  a  Pauline  viewpoint,  identifying 
natural  law  with  precepts  given  to  Adam  and  Noah,  and  even  with  the  non¬ 
ceremonial  part  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  Such  was  the  thought  of  Justin,  Irenaeus 
and  Tertullian,  who  held  that  Jesus  confirmed  the  natural  law,  while  He 
abrogated  the  ritual  one. — J.  N. 

795.  G.  Ebeling,  “Erwagungen  zur  Lehre  vom  Gesetz,”  ZeitTheolKirch  55 
(3,  ’58)  270-306. 

The  Bible  does  not  provide  us  with  any  single  concept  of  law.  The  theologi¬ 
cal  concept  of  law,  as  it  ensues  from  the  comparison  of  the  biblical  and  the 
Reformers’  concepts,  has  certain  specific  characteristics.  The  tradition  of  the 
Reformers  distinguishes  between  the  law  and  the  gospel.  In  the  NT  only 
Paul  mentions  this  distinction.  However,  he  does  not  use  the  concept  of 
evangelium  as  a  counter-concept;  rather  he  uses  Iesous  Christos  Himself  or 
pistis  or  charis  or  pneuma  as  the  opposite  to  nomos.  The  Reformers’  teaching 
on  law  and  gospel  weakens  the  radical  sharpness  of  the  Pauline  antithesis  ( cf . 
Gal  2:25;  Rom  6:14).  By  nomos  Paul  usually  understands  Torah,  the  Mosaic 
Law  as  a  whole,  a  revelation  of  God’s  will.  The  Reformers  think  of  law  as  it 
applies  to  every  man  as  man,  and  as  manifested  in  his  conscience.  Paul 

considers  law  as  a  power,  not  as  a  code.  Law  is  not  dead  to  itself ;  rather 

a  believing  man  is  dead  to  the  law.  Certain  problems  remain:  (1)  the 

historical  process  of  a  partial,  material  abrogatio  legis  for  the  Jewish  Chris¬ 

tians;  (2)  the  meaning  of  freedom  from  law  through  the  gospel  for  the  common 
life  of  Jewish  and  pagan  Christians;  (3)  the  relevance  of  the  OT  to  pagan 
Christians.  The  confrontation  with  the  law  motivated  Paul  to  explain  the 
kerygma  both  to  Jews  and  to  non-Jews  despite  their  differences. 

The  extension  of  the  concept  of  law  must  be  joined  to  the  question  of  the 
actuality  of  freedom  from  law.  Freedom  from  law  means  freedom  from  the 
power  of  law  itself.  This  freedom  opened  in  Christ  is  faith.  Paul  understands 
this  change  as  eschatological.  The  law  has  been  fulfilled  and  removed,  just  as 
sin  and  death  have  been  removed.  But  one  still  has  to  attest  this  fact  and 
remain  true  in  faith.  For  clarity’s  sake,  the  law  belongs  to  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  since  homo  peccator  is  a  part  of  this  preaching.  But  the  peccator, 
according  to  Luther,  is  the  materia  legis;  hence  the  axiom:  “Si  vis  disputare  de 
lege,  materiam  legis  accipe,  quae  est  peccator.”  The  question  remains:  What 
does  this  materia  legis  concretely  mean  today?  Also,  how  does  the  law  affect 
present-day  man  ? — G.  K.  K. 
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796.  P.  P.  Erbrich,  “Mystischer  oder  auferstandener  Leib  Christi,”  Orien - 

tierung  23  (18,  ’59)  193-195.  1 

Recent  exegesis  interprets  the  term  “Body  of  Christ”  in  connection  with  the 
Church,  not  metaphorically  but  literally,  the  personal  body  of  Christ,  as  it 
exists  today,  a  risen  body.  And  this  interpretation  has  solid  foundation  in 
Paul’s  letters.  Therefore  the  Church  is  not  only  a  body,  a  corporate  entity  of 
Christ,  i.e.,  a  community  founded  and  sustained  by  Him,  but  it  is  also  in  a 
true  sense  the  risen  body  of  Christ. — J.  J.  C. 

797.  P.  P.  Erbrich,  “Christus  stirbt,  um  auferstandener  Leib  zu  werden,” 
Orientierung  23  (19,  ’59)  204-207. 

The  Church  as  a  body  founded  and  sustained  by  Christ  has  been  frequently 
the  subject  of  consideration.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  Church  as  the  risen 
body  of  Christ  has  received  little  attention.  Yet  both  the  social  and  mystical 
aspects  should  be  united,  and  these  two  different  viewpoints  explain  what  other¬ 
wise  seem  to  be  contradictions.  For  the  Church  as  a  community  is  a  visible 
body,  but  as  the  risen  body  of  Christ  belongs  to  the  new  world  which  is  hidden. 
Furthermore  the  extension  of  the  Church  under  these  two  different  aspects  is 
not  the  same.  For  non-Catholics  who  are  justified  are  members  of  the  risen 
body,  while  Catholics  who  are  sinners  are  not  members. — J.  J.  C. 

798.  P.  Lestringant,  “Le  ministere  indivis  de  l’figlise,”  EglTheol  22  (65, 
’59)  13-22. 

With  all  the  varied  nuances  of  diakonia,  the  sacred  authors  used  the  term 
with  the  Church  and  not  the  individual  as  its  subject.  Three  acceptations  of 
the  term  diakonia  or  diakonos  may  be  distinguished:  the  charge  and  the 
person  entrusted  with  its  fulfillment  (2  Tim  4:5;  1  Cor  12:5;  Rom  13:4;  etc.) ; 
fraternal  help  and  the  service  of  the  poor  and  the  sick  for  the  love  of  Christ 
(Rom  12:7;  2  Cor  8:4;  1  Tim  3:8-9);  and  a  diakonia  whose  subject  is  the 
indivisible  Church  itself  (2  Cor  3;  Acts  1:17-25;  Eph  4:12;  etc.).  In  this 
last  sense  of  the  term,  the  Christian  cannot  exercise  his  diakonia  except  by 
partaking  of  the  diakonia  of  the  Church;  and  this  he  does  to  receive  and  to 
give,  in  and  through  the  Church. — S.  B.  M. 

799.  W.  C.  MacVean,  “The  Essential  Oneness  of  Christ’s  Body:  ‘A  Still 
More  Excellent  Way,’”  CanJ ournTheol  5  (2,  ’59)  96-104. 

In  CanJ  ournTheol  4(1,  ’58)  15-22  [ cf .  §  2-626]  W.  C.  Fennell  proposed 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  oneness  of  the  Church  in  the  interests  of 
ecumenicity.  But  his  proposal  contains  certain  difficulties.  (1)  He  bases  his 
theory  on  Scripture,  but  dismisses  Paul’s  description  of  “the  Body  of  Christ” 
in  1  Cor  12  as  a  metaphor  and  regards  the  institutional  form  of  the  Church 
as  not  essential  to  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Yet  bodies  have  forms,  otherwise 
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they  cannot  be  recognized.  Further,  the  NT  speaks  repeatedly  of  our  sacra- 
mental  incorporation  into  what  must  be  a  visible  community,  visible  as  Christ 
is  visible  in  His  Incarnation.  (2)  He  speaks  of  “a  common  faith”  as  a  basis 
of  unity,  but  rejects  creedal  confessions.  Yet  unless  personal  faith  assume  some 
creedal  form  it  cannot  be  held  in  common.  (3)  He  speaks  of  the  ministry  as 

Gods  gift  to  the  Church,”  yet  he  rejects  any  reliance  on  a  particular  tradition 
of  ministerial  order.  But  just  as  the  Church  decided  on  a  Catholic  canon  of 
Scripture,  so  it  designated  Catholic  orders  of  the  ministry.  We  are  bound  as 
Ignatius  said  ( Ad  Thrall.,  3)  to  believe  that  “a  ministry  in  apostolic  succes¬ 
sion  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  Church.”  (4)  He  believes  that  ‘‘all  who 
believe  in  and  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  should  be  admitted  to  the  same 
table  fellowship.  However,  the  Church  has  not  considered  the  Eucharist  as 
a  means  to  unity  but  an  expression  of  unity.  This  unity  is  not  yet  present. 
When  it  is  achieved  it  will  be  shown  by  a  unity  of  faith,  doctrine,  practice  and 
order. — J.  C.  H. 

800.  P.  Minear,  “Images  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament,”  South  East 
Asia  Journal  of  Theology  1  (2,  ’59)  7-12. 

Among  the  many  NT  images  of  the  Church,  that  of  the  company  of  slaves, 
expounded  here  with  a  study  of  doulos  and  diakonos,  is  in  many  respects 
typical:  for  example,  it  is  centered  in  the  story  of  God’s  deeds  in  Christ  and  in 
the  Church,  and  it  was  used  in  self-condemnation  rather  than  self-commenda¬ 
tion.— G.  W.  M. 

801.  Z.  B.  Rocha,  “A  Lei  no  Corpo  Mistico”  [Law  in  the  Mystical  Body], 
RevEclBras  19  (4,  ’59)  808-821. 

A  study  of  the  role  of  law  in  the  Church,  analyzing  first  the  notion  of  law  in 
the  OT  as  preparation  for  the  New  Covenant  and  secondly  the  new  law  of  the 
NT,  Christ  the  legislator  and  the  hierarchical  continuation  of  His  authority. 

802.  H.  Schlier,  “Der  Staat  nach  dem  Neuen  Testament,”  Catholica  13  (4, 
’59)  241-259. 

In  John’s  account  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  before  Pilate  we  find  a  basic  insight 
into  the  NT  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  state.  It  is  precisely  the  conflict 
between  Jesus  and  the  civil  authority  which  makes  this  insight  clear.  Three 
facts  about  the  state  emerge  from  the  account,  and  each  of  them  is  confirmed 
elsewhere  in  the  NT.  (1)  Although  it  originates  in  the  world,  political  author¬ 
ity  is  opposed  to  the  world  and  its  powers.  This  doctrine  appears  in  both  the 
works  of  Luke,  according  to  whom  the  Empire  and  the  Church  are  not  enemies 
but  can  coexist,  since  they  are  referred  to  each  other  for  their  welfare.  Paul 
also  reflects  this  principle  in  Rom  13:1-7  and  elsewhere:  civil  authority  is 
from  God  and  should  be  obeyed.  (2)  But  the  state,  which  makes  its  demands 
on  men  in  opposition  to  the  world,  has  its  own  opposition  in  the  stronger  claims 
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to  authority  of  the  truth,  which  has  appeared  on  earth  in  Jesus  Christ.  This 
fact  is  brought  out  in  the  Synoptic  incident  of  the  tribute-money  and  in  the 
conduct  of  Paul  before  Agrippa  (Acts  26).  (3)  When  it  retreats  into  alleged 
neutrality  before  the  question  of  truth,  the  state  delivers  itself  into  the  hands  of 
the  world  which  acknowledges  Caesar  and  his  dominion  as  the  ultimate  salva¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  state,  as  vividly  depicted  in  the  images  of  the  Apocalypse, 
destroys  itself,  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  Antichrist,  an  antichristian  Un- 
staat. — G.  W.  M. 

803.  “La  seigneur ie  du  Christ  sur  l’figlise  et  sur  le  monde,”  Istina  (2,  ’59) 
131-166. 

[This  article  was  written  by  a  group  of  theologians  of  the  “Conference 
catholique  pour  les  questions  oecumeniques.”] 

(1)  The  NT  teaching  on  the  lordship  of  Christ  may  be  expressed  in  three 
propositions,  (a)  The  lordship  of  Christ  is  total  and  absolute.  ( b )  The  full, 
effective  exercise  of  the  Lordship  of  Christ  is  eschatological ;  its  term  is  the 
realization  of  perfect  monotheism.  ( c )  The  “economic”  exercise  (that  of  the 
earthly  reign  of  the  redemption)  of  His  lordship  by  Christ  involves  two 
domains,  the  Church  and  the  world,  a  struggle  (resistance  of  the  powers  and 
of  the  flesh),  and  in  Christ  Himself,  a  priestly  mode  of  Suffering  Servant. 

(2)  The  Church  in  regard  to  Christ’s  lordship  may  be  considered  as  a 
ministry  ( Ecclesia  congregans )  and  as  a  faithful  people  ( Ecclesia  congregata) . 
Christ’s  triple  ministry,  prophetic,  priestly  and  royal,  which  He  communicates 
to  His  apostles  and  the  Church,  is  founded  on  His  royal  power,  and  this  is 
the  source  of  all  institutional  authority  in  the  Church  to  be  exercised  precisely 
in  time.  (3)  The  lordship  of  Christ  over  the  world  is  exercised  on  two  levels: 
in  the  creational  structures  of  the  natural  world  and  through  the  structures  of 
the  Church.  The  cosmic  kingship  of  Christ  is  a  consequence  of  the  monotheism 
revealed  in  Him  and  emphasized  in  the  NT.  Though  the  fullness  of  His 
universal  Lordship  is  eschatological,  His  kingdom  is  now  in  preparation,  and 
this  is  the  work  of  the  Church  in  the  world. — G.  W.  M. 
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804.  L.  Cerfaux,  “La  multiplication  des  pains  dans  la  liturgie  de  la  Didache 
(Did.,  IX,  4),”  Biblica  40  (3,  ’59)  943-958. 

Cerfaux,  following  E.  R.  Goodenough  and  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  sees  in  the 
Eucharistic  liturgy  of  the  Didache  9:4  a  reference  to  the  multiplication  of 
bread,  against  the  common  interpretation  which,  since  St.  Cyprian,  assumes 
the  broken  bread  scattered  and  gathered  to  be  the  scattered  seed  of  grain 
which  is  sown,  grows  up,  is  reaped,  gathered,  ground  and  made  into  a  loaf. 
— P.  P.  S. 
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805.  D.  E.  Lanne,  “Sur  la  theologie  du  Judeo-christianisme,”  Irenikon  32 
(4,  ’59)  443-453. 

A.  Orbe,  “Une  Theologie  du  Judeo-christianisme,”  RechSciRel  47  (4  '59} 
544-559.  V  ' 

Review  articles  on  the  1958  work  of  J.  Danielou. 


806.  L.  Leloir,  “L’original  syriaque  du  Commentaire  de  S.  fiphrem  sur  le 
Diatessaron,”  Biblica  40  (3,  ’59)  959-570. 

Few  books  in  antiquity  had  a  wider  circulation  and  exercised  a  stronger 
influence  than  Tatian’s  Diatessaron,  which,  however,  has  come  down  to  us 
only  in  fragments  preserved  by  various  writers.  One  of  the  earliest  sources 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  original  form  of  the  Diatessaron  is  Ephraem's 
commentary  which,  until  recently,  was  knowm  to  us  only  in  its  Armenian 
version.  Barely  two  years  ago  a  copy  of  the  original  commentary  in  Syriac 
was  discovered  in  a  MS  that  had  just  been  acquired  by  Sir  A.  Chester  Beatty, 
and  an  edition  and  translation  is  being  prepared  by  the  writer  of  this  article. 
The  MS  is  of  the  5th-6th  century  and  is  only  fragmentary,  a  considerable  part 
of  it  being  irreparably  lost. — P.  P.  S. 


807.  J.  Munck,  “Jewish  Christianity  in  Post-Apostolic  Times,”  NTStiid  6 
(2,  ’60)  103-116. 

The  terms  “Jewish-Christian”  and  “Jewish  Christianity”  are  used  in  several 
different  senses;  this  article  seeks  to  point  out  the  differences  and  arrive  at  a 
clearer  usage.  Primitive  Jewish  Christianity  did  not  survive  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (Eusebius’  account  of  the  flight  to  Pella  is  not  historical),  and 
neither  the  Pseudo-Clementines  nor  the  fragmentary  Jewish-Christian  gospels 
take  us  back  to  it.  Where  then  did  the  later  Jewish  Christianity  originate? 
It  appears  to  be  an  internal  development  of  the  Gentile-Christian  churches 
wrhich  looked  more  and  more  to  the  OT  and  Judaism  to  explain  their  life 
and  piety  (the  Galatian  zeal  for  the  Law  is  an  example).  There  has  been  a 
tendency,  e.g.,  in  the  work  of  Danielou,  to  give  too  broad  a  scope  to  the 
term  in  question;  details  of  Jewdsh  origin  are  not  enough  to  constitute  “Jewish 
Christianity.” 

The  results  of  these  reflections  may  be  expressed  in  three  theses.  (1)  “After 
primitive  Jewish  Christianity  perished  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in 
A.D.  70,  all  later  Jewish  Christianity  has  its  origin  in  the  Gentile-Christian 
Church  of  the  post-apostolic  period.”  (2)  “The  post-apostolic  Gentile  Church 
was  Jewish-Christian  in  the  sense  that  its  founders  were  Jewish-Christian 
apostles  such  as  Paul,  and  it  therefore  possessed  a  tradition  that  contained 
Jewish  elements,  wrhich  were  taken  over  and  adapted  by  the  Church.”  (3) 
“Heretical  Jewish  Christianity,  wrhich  originated  in  the  post-apostolic  Gentile 
Church,  may  possibly  also,  in  addition  to  this  internal  ecclesiastical  develop¬ 
ment,  be  based  on  a  relationship  writh  the  Jewish  religious  community.” 
— G.  W.  M. 
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808.  I.  Ortiz  de  Urbina,  “Trama  e  carattere  del  Diatessaron  di  Taziano,” 
OrChristPer  25  (3-4,  ’59)  326-357. 

The  structure  of  the  Diatessaron  is  studied  by  means  of  Ephraem’s  com¬ 
mentary.  The  material  has  evidently  been  arranged  for  some  practical  purpose. 
This  could  hardly  be  that  of  scientific  study,  nor — since  the  work  was  composed 
before  the  3rd  century — for  spiritual  reading  of  monks.  The  only  remaining 
hypothesis,  therefore,  is  liturgical  usage  for  which  the  book  is  eminently  suited. 
Some  material  has  been  omitted,  such  as  the  doublets  of  the  Synoptics  and 
other  less  “readable”  matter,  such  as  the  genealogies.  At  the  same  time  the 
harmony  is  sufficiently  complete  to  serve  for  the  catechetical  instruction  of  the 
faithful. — J.  J.  C. 

809.  H.  de  Riedmatten,  “La  Didache:  solution  du  probleme  ou  etape 
decisive?”  Angelicum  36  (3-4,  ’59)  410-429. 

Review  article  on  J.-P.  Audet,  La  Didache  (1958)  [ cf .  §§  4-301r — 303r]. 

810.  V.  Vilar  Hueso,  “Onomastica  neotestamentaria  y  simbolos  cristianos 
en  el  cementerio  de  ‘Dominus  Flevit,’ ”  EstBib  18  (3,  ’59)  285-291. 

Review  article  on  B.  Bagatti  and  J.  T.  Milik,  Gli  scavi  del  “Dominus  Flevit” 
I  (Jerusalem,  1958). 

Nag  Hanwiadi  Manuscripts 

811.  Anon.,  “El  Evangelio  de  Tomas:  Publicaciones  y  actualidad  periodistica,” 
CultBib  16  (169,  ’59)  371-373. 

812.  J.  B.  Bauer,  “Das  Jesuswort  ‘Wer  mir  nahe  ist/  ”  TheolZeit  15  (6,  ’59) 
446-450. 

There  may  have  been  current  in  various  forms  an  ancient  proverb  which 
describes  the  danger  of  being  near  a  ruler  whose  actions  were  unpredictable. 
A  priori  one  cannot  deny  that  Jesus  could  have  taken  over  such  a  saying  and 
made  use  of  it  in  His  own  way.  This  would  not  be  the  only  instance  of  such 
adaptation. — J.  J.  C. 

813.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  “The  Oxyrhynchus  Logoi  of  Jesus  and  the  Coptic  Gospel 
according  to  Thomas,”  TheolStud  20  (4,  ’59)  505-560. 

The  discovery  and  publication  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  from  the  Nag 
Hammadi  collection  has  made  it  possible  to  reconstruct  with  greater  assurance 
than  ever  before  the  fragmentary  logoi  of  Jesus  found  among  the  Oxyrhynchus 
papyri  in  1897  and  1904.  F  here  presents  a  Greek  reconstruction  of  each  of 
the  seventeen  Oxyrhynchus  sayings  with  translation  and  commentary.  Dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  Greek  logoi  and  the  Coptic  work  show  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  two  different  recensions  of  the  same  Gospel  of  Thomas.  F  appends 
to  the  article  a  five-page  bibliography  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  sayings. — G.  W.  M. 
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814.  R.  Kasser,  ‘  Les  manuscrits  de  Nag’Hammadi:  faits,  documents, 
problemes,”  RevTheolPhil  9  (4,  '59)  357-370. 

A  general  survey  of  the  MS  discovery  with  particular  remarks  on  the  Gospel 
of  Thomas  and  an  extensive  bibliography. 

815.  O.  Knoch,  “Neue  Evangelien?  Die  Funde  von  Nag’  Hammadi,  die 
Gnosis  und  das  Neue  Testament,”  BibKirche  15  (1,  ’60)  22-25. 

General  information  on  the  Nag  Hammadi  discoveries  with  special  attention 
paid  to  the  Gospel  of  Thomas. 

816.  G.  W.  MacRae,  ‘The  Gospel  of  Thomas— Logia  Iesou ?”  CathBibQuart 
22  (1,  ’60)  56-71. 

A  survey  of  the  various  types  of  sayings  in  Thomas,  each  with  several 
examples,  and  of  the  trends  of  current  research  into  the  origin  of  the 
apocryphon ;  M  argues  for  an  early  Jewish-Christian  origin  and  the  use  in 
part  of  a  tradition  of  sayings  of  Jesus  independent  of  the  canonical  Synoptic 
tradition. 

817.  O.  Piper,  “A  New  Gospel?”  ChristCent  77  (4,  ’60)  96-99. 

A  popular  introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  which  stresses  how  this 
apocryphon  differs  from  the  canonical  Gospels,  why  it  presupposes  a  knowledge 
of  them,  and  what  was  the  religious  condition  of  those  who  wrote  and  used  it. 

818.  G.  Quispel,  “The  Gospel  according  to  Thomas,”  Listener  63  (Mar.  3, 
’60)  389-390. 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  to  the  canonical  Gospels? 
Do  any  of  its  114  sayings  go  back  to  Jesus  Himself?  Though  about  half  these 
sayings  find  parallels  in  the  Synoptics,  their  wording  and  the  interests  and  out¬ 
look  that  inspire  them  forbid  us  to  assert  either  that  they  are  derived  directly 
from  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  or  that  they  constitute  a  new  Synoptic  source. 
Rather,  they  represent  an  independent  tradition,  set  in  writing  before  A.D.  100, 
emanating  from  Aramaic-speaking  Judeo-Christian  circles.  This  conclusion  is 
confirmed  from  parallels  with  known  Jewish-Christian  literature  and  with 
Tatian’s  Diatessaron.  These  sayings  might  well  go  back  to  Jesus.  The  remain¬ 
ing  sayings,  of  gnosticizing  character,  are  not  authentic  sayings  of  Jesus  in 
their  present  form,  but  are  valuable  for  the  pre-history  of  2nd-century 
Gnosticism. — G.  G. 

819.  R.  E.  Taylor,  “The  ‘Gospel  of  Thomas’:  Gnosticism  and  the  New 
Testament,”  ChristT oday  4  (8,  ’60)  303-305. 

A  general  description  of  Thomas  and  its  significance,  with  reflections  on 
the  relationship  between  Gnosticism  and  the  NT. 
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820.  W.  Till,  “Das  Evangelium  der  Wahrheit.  Neue  Ubersetzung  des 
vollstandigen  Textes,”  ZeitNTWiss  50  (3-4,  ’59)  165-185. 

This  translation  incorporates  both  the  corrections  which  T  had  suggested 
regarding  the  Jung  Institute  edition  [ cf .  §  3-242]  and  also  the  four  “missing” 
pages  later  found  in  the  codex  published  by  P.  Labib  [cf.  §§  3-479;  4-240]. 

Judaism 

' 

821.  E.  Best,  “The  Use  and  Non-Use  of  pneuma  by  Josephus,”  NovTesl  3 
(3,  ’59)  218-225. 

Since  ruah  and  pneuma  meaning  “wind”  differ  widely  in  development,  the 
equating  of  the  two  in  the  LXX  “must  have  produced  a  difficult  concept 
for  non-Semitic  readers.  How  would  an  educated  Jew  have  attempted  to  put 
over  for  Greek  readers  the  meanings  of  ruach?”  As  such  Josephus  retains 
pneuma  in  normal  Greek  meanings,  e.g.,  wind,  breath,  but  seldom  where  ruah 
applies  to  the  spirit  of  man.  Applied  to  God,  ruah,  is  translated  theion  pneuma 
rather  than  pneuma  theou  and  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to  prophecy  and 
oracular  speech  within  the  biblical  period.  Josephus  never  uses  pneuma  with 
reference  to  prophecy  outside  of  that  period.  “This  restriction  to  prophecy 
both  follows  the  general  tendency  of  post-Biblical  Judaism  and  links  up  with 
Greek  usage  in  Plutarch.” — D.  J.  W. 

822.  G.  Delling,  “Josephus  und  das  Wunderbare,”  NovTest  2  (  374,  ’59) 
291-309. 

823.  H.  E.  del  Medico,  “Une  etymologie  du  nom  des  Esseniens,”  ZeitRelGeist 
11  (3,  *59)  269-272. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  the  mythical  “Essenes”  may  be  traced  to  an 
interpolator  of  Josephus’  Antiquities  who  believed  that  a  group  of  holy  men 
in  the  time  of  Hyrcanus  had  inherited  the  prophetic  power  that  had  formerly 
resided  in  the  breast-piece  of  the  high  priest,  the  hosen  or  (in  Greek)  essen. 
— G.  W.  M. 

824.  W.  L.  Duliere,  “Inventaire  de  quarante-et-un  porteurs  du  nom  de 
Jesus  dans  l’histoire  juive  ecrite  en  grec,”  NovTest  3  (3,  ’59)  180-217. 

D  traces  the  long  history  of  the  forty-one  bearers  of  the  name  Jesus  in 
Jewish  history  written  in  Greek.  The  literature  examined  includes  the  LXX, 
Josephus  and  the  NT.  One  of  these  men,  Jesus,  son  of  Ananus,  predicted  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Included  are  establishers  or  re-establishers  of  the 
people  in  Palestine,  a  prince,  eleven  high  priests,  three  priests,  four  Levites, 
public  office  holders,  scribes,  adventurers  and  brigands.  Finally  D  summarizes 
the  ways  in  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  identified. — D.  J.  W. 
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825.  S.  Lauer,  “Philo’s  Concept  of  Time,”  JournJewStud  9  (1-2,  ’58)  39-46. 

Time,  which  involves  a  before  and  after,  is  only  a  human  invention;  it 
presupposes  the  existence  and  movement  of  the  sun,  and  it  is  set  by  convention 
and  not  given  by  nature.  In  the  lunar  world,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
yesterday  and  no  tomorrow  but  only  a  today  or  “now.”  This  “now.”  with 

which  no  before  or  after  is  connected,  is  called  “eternity,”  and  its  place  is  the 
lunar  world. — J.  J.  C. 

826.  S.  Lowy,  The  Motivation  of  Fasting  in  Talmudic  Literature,”  Jotirn 
JewStud  9  (1-2,  ’58)  19-38. 

^  The  article  contains  in  passing  a  consideration  of  the  NT  and  early 
Christian  teaching  on  fasting  and  defends  the  rabbinic  practices  from  criticisms 
made  by  patristic  writers. 

827.  J.  Meyshan,  The  Symbols  on  the  Coinage  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
Their  Meanings,”  PalExpQuart  91  (2,  ’59)  109-121. 

M  concludes  that  these  symbols  “are  not  symbols  of  idolatry,  but  partly 
symbols  of  Temple  rites  and  partly  symbols  of  maritime  sovereignty,  army, 
happiness  and  fertility  of  the  soil.”  Also,  there  is  a  certain  conformity  between 
the  symbols  on  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  coin. — G.  W.  M. 

828.  C.  Roth,  “The  Zealots  in  the  War  of  66-73,”  JournSemStud  4  (4,  ’59) 
332-355. 

The  Fourth  Philosophy,  launched  by  Judah  the  Galilean,  the  sicarii,  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  next  generation,  and  the  Zealots,  active  at  the  time  of  the  war 
against  the  Romans,  were  identical,  or  at  least  overlapping,  bodies.  Zealots, 
in  the  restricted  sense,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  followers  of  at 
least  three  other  Jewish  political  tendencies  of  the  time;  the  Zealots  themselves 
were  comprised  of  two  distinct  groups,  the  more  “uncompromising”  of  which 
were  the  followers  of  Eleazer  ben  Jair,  hereditary  leader  of  the  sect  and 
suggested  Teacher  of  Righteousness  of  the  Qumran  literature.  These  clarifica¬ 
tions  made,  the  succession  of  events,  especially  that  of  the  almost  continual  civil 
strife,  is  traced  to  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  by  Titus  and  Flavius  Silva. 
— R.  L.  T. 

829.  J.  P.  Smith,  “ Genos  in  Philo  on  the  Essenes  ( Hypotli .  Eus  Pr.  Ev. 

8.  11)  =  nomos?”  Biblica  40  (4,  ’59)  1021-24. 

The  text  of  Philo’s  Hypothetica  reported  by  Eusebius  in  his  Praeparatio 
Evangelica  8:11-12  is  supposed  to  be  corrupt,  and  the  emendation  of  genei 
{genos)  into  nomo  (nomos)  is  proposed.  The  text  is  made  to  read  thus: 
“Their  [the  Essenes’]  line  of  conduct  is  not  based  on  law  [text  has  ‘birth’] 
(for  law  [text  has  ‘birth’]  is  not  laid  down  for  voluntary  affairs)  but  on 
zeal  for  virtue.” — P.  P.  S. 
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830.  J.  Carmignac,  “Jesus  et  Qumran,”  BibTerreSainte  24  (’59)  10-11. 

A  translation  of  one  of  the  Qumran  Hymns  (col.  8)  and  comparison  with 

*  # 

OT  texts  on  the  same  theme  and  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

831.  D.  N.  Freedman,  “The  Scrolls  and  the  New  Testament,”  JournBibLit 

78  (4,  ’59)  326-334.  I 

A  review  article  on  the  work  edited  by  K.  Stendahl  [ cf .  §§  3-795r — 799r]. 

832.  N.  Golb,  “The  Dietary  Laws  of  the  Damascus  Covenant  in  Relation  to 
Those  of  the  Karaites,”  JournJewStud  8(1,  ’57)  51-70. 

From  the  inescapable  similarity  between  the  Damascus  Document  12:11-15 
and  Qirqisani’s  Kitdb  al-Anwdr  12:1,  4,  10,  27,  33  and  kindred  Qaraite  sources, 
only  two  possibilities  are  considered:  the  Qaraites  either  originated  long 
before  ‘Anan  [A.D.  800]  or  took  their  inspiration  from  sources  related  to 
Qumran. — R.  N. 

833.  B.  Jongeling,  “Les  formes  qtwl  dans  l’hebreu  des  manuscrits  de 
Qumran,”  RevQum  1  (4,  ’59)  483-494. 

834.  W.  R.  Lane,  “A  New  Commentary  Structure  in  4Q  Florilegium,”  Journ 
BibLit  78  (4,  ’59)  343-346. 

The  Qumran  fragments  recently  published  by  J.  M.  Allegro  [ cf .  §  3-744] 
and  classified  by  him  as  belonging  to  “testimonia  literature”  appear  to  be 
rather  a  type  of  peser  literature  which  employs  additional  biblical  material  to 
expound  the  biblical  passage  under  consideration. 

835.  J.  Liver,  “The  Doctrine  of  the  Two  Messiahs  in  Sectarian  Literature 
in  the  time  of  the  Second  Commonwealth,”  HarvTheolRev  52  (3,  ’59) 
149-185. 

In  the  scrolls  of  the  Qumran  sect  the  priority  of  the  high  priest  of  the  time 
of  the  Second  Commonwealth  has  its  counterpart  in  the  leading  role  played 
at  the  end  of  days  by  the  anointed  one  of  Aaron  in  contrast  to  the  secondary 
role  of  the  anointed  one  of  Israel.  The  treatment  of  this  second  figure  as  a 
Davidic  king  is  the  product  of  a  development  in  Messianic  expectations  within 
the  sect.  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  consistently  reflect  the 
sectarian  doctrine  by  declaring  the  hegemony  of  Levi  and  Judah  with  the 
former  in  superior  position.  (Though  Levi  is  glorified,  the  priesthood  is 
denounced.)  So  also  the  Book  of  Jubilees;  these  pseudepigraphs  are  roughly 
contemporary  with  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  The  rise  of  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
Messiahs  is  seen  in  the  postexilic  history  of  Judea  and  the  crises  which 
produced  the  sect:  it  is  a  combination  of  the  Zadokite  leadership  and  the 
biblical  requirement  of  an  anointed  of  David,  and  it  prevailed  only  in  the  sect 
and  its  circle  of  influence.  [Cf.  §§  1-463,  465;  2-157,  661.]— J.  A.  W. 
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836'  j  B(4  ^s9)1o9  Sit  FurnitUrC  in  the  ScriPtorium  ^  Qumran”  RevQum 

As  evidenced  by  all  ancient  references  and  representations,  scribes  in  the 
earliest  Christian  era  never  wrote  on  tables  copying  from  books  spread  out 
before  them,  but  from  dictation  on  a  tablet  which  they  held  in  their  (left) 
hand  while  they  were  standing  or  seated.  Therefore  the  ‘‘table”  found  in  the 
Qumran  scriptorium  was  really  a  bench  to  sit  on,  and  has  in  the  Museum  been 
reconstructed  twice  as  high  as  the  surviving  fragments  warrant.  The  “bench” 
accompanying  it  was  really  a  footstool.— R.  N. 

837.  J.  T.  Milik,  “Deux  jarres  inscrites  provenant  d’une  grotte  de  Qumran,” 
Biblica  40  (4,  ’59)  985-991. 

In  October,  1952,  M  bought  two  jars,  one  of  a  more  or  less  spherical  form 
and  the  other  of  a  cylindrical  form.  They  both  came  from  Qumran,  and 
their  date  is  not  later  than  A.D.  135.  The  spherical  jar  has  an  inscription, 
2  seahs  7  logs,  indicating  the  capacity  of  the  jar.  The  capacity  was  tested  and 
found  to  be  equal  to  35.650  liters  of  water  and  33.225  liters  of  grain.  Therefore 
the  equivalent  of  the  seah  in  NT  times  was  16.60  for  dry  measure.— P.  P.  S. 

838.  J.  T.  Milik,  “Le  rouleau  de  cuivre  de  Qumran  (3Q  15).  Traduction 
et  commentaire  topographique,”  RevBib  66  (3,  ’59)  321-357. 

839.  J.  van  der  Ploeg,  “Les  Manuscrits  du  Desert  de  Juda.  Livres  recents,” 
BibOr  16  (5-6,  ’59)  162-176. 

840.  P.  Prigent,  “Quelques  testimonia  messianiques.  Leur  histoire  litteraire 
de  Qoumran  aux  Peres  de  l’eglise,”  TheolZeit  15  (6,  ’59)  419-430. 

The  study  concerns  three  Messianic  prophecies  from  the  OT :  Gen  49:9-10 
(the  sceptre  and  the  lion  of  Judah),  Num  24:17  (the  star  of  Jacob),  and 
Isa  11  (the  shoot  from  the  stump  of  Jesse).  From  Qumran  to  Christianity  of 
the  first  centuries  these  three  texts  together  or  two  by  two  support  one 
another  in  announcing  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  origin  of  this  literary 
phenomenon  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  collection  of  texts  grouped  about  some  key 
word,  but  in  something  like  the  florilegium  discovered  at  Qumran.  There  it 
was  not  so  much  exegetical  reflection  but  a  tradition  rooted  in  the  cult  life 
which  produced  the  florilegium.  For  only  such  a  usage  can  explain  the 
remarkable  permanence  of  the  combination  of  these  prophecies  together  with 
the  differences  in  the  textual  tradition.  Furthermore,  one  may  suppose  that 
the  cult  activity  of  prophets  gave  rise  to  these  florilegia,  for  we  know  that 
Christian  prophets  composed  similar  biblical  centos  in  hymns  whose  theme  was 
definitely  Messianic.  Only  later  on  would  a  secondary  systematization  separate 
these  texts  and  with  them  compose  anthologies  or  collections  of  biblical  testi¬ 
monia. — J.  J.  C. 
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841.  L.  Rabinowitz,  “The  First  Essenes,”  JournSemStud  4  (4,  ’59)  358-361. 

A  plain  reading  of  1  Mac  2:29-38  suggests  that  the  thousand  massacred  , 
people  mentioned  there  were  the  forerunners  of  the  Dead  Sea  Essenes  and  not, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  Hassidim. 

842.  C.  Roth,  “Did  Vespasian  Capture  Qumran?”  PalExpQuart  91  (2,  ’59) 
122-129. 

The  “answer  to  Pere  de  Vaux’s  triumphant  question  (Ts  it  not  evident 
that  Khirbet  Qumran  was  captured  by  the  tenth  legion — after  marching  from 
Caesarea  with  Vespasian  down  the  Jordan  Valley — in  June  68?’)  is  an 
emphatic  negative.”  In  support  of  the  emphatic  negative:  investigation  of  the 
tenth  legion’s  activities  shows  it  could  not  have  been  at  Qumran,  at  least  not 
in  68;  analysis  of  Vespasian’s  movements  reveals  that  to  say  “he  came  with 
his  troops  from  Caesarea  down  the  Jordan  Valley”  gives  an  “erroneous  and 
wholly  misleading  impression”;  the  undated  Ascalon  coin  bearing  the  counter- 
mark  of  the  tenth  legion  must  be  rejected  as  wholly  insufficient  evidence.  An 
“Additional  Note”  takes  into  account  de  Vaux’s  article  in  RevBib  66  (’59) 
87-110  [cf.  §  4-284].— R.  L.  T. 

843.  J.  A.  Sanders,  “Habakkuk  in  Qumran,  Paul,  and  the  Old  Testament,” 
JournRel  39  (4,  ’59)  232-244. 

On  the  basis  of  an  investigation  of  Hab  2:4  as  used  in  the  OT,  in  Qumran 
and  in  Paul,  S  contends  that  the  OT  must  be  allowed  to  stand  “on  ‘its  own 
two  feet,”  i.e.,  to  say  what  it  says  to  its  own  day.  Moreover,  the  OT  is  the 
criterion  for  determining  the  validity  of  a  claim  to  fulfill  its  promise.  Christ 
both  meets  this  claim  and  is  also  the  criterion  for  what  is  relevant  in  the  OT. 
Thus  the  NT  fulfills  but  does  not  innovate;  it  surpasses  but  does  not  supersede. 
Accordingly,  “O.T.  faith  bears  witness  to  God  within  the  history  of  a  people, 
which  history  has  become  the  prehistory  of  the  church  and  whose  faith  is  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  faith.” 

While  Paul  in  peser  fashion  uses  Hab  2:4  to  strengthen  his  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  in  Christ  and  not  by  works,  and  lQpHab  uses  it  to 
proclaim  the  importance  of  works  and  of  fidelity  to  the  Teacher  of  Righteous¬ 
ness,  this  does  not  invalidate  Habakkuk’s  original  meaning,  “a  radical  faith 
in  the  sovereignty  of  God  .  .  .  over  .  .  .  the  whole  world.” — D.  J.  W. 

844.  K.  H.  Schelkle,  “Qumran  und  Neues  Testament  in  ihrer  Umwelt,” 
TheolQuart  139  (4,  ’59)  385-401. 

The  Qumran  Brethren,  no  less  than  the  writers  of  the  NT,  had  to  define 
their  attitudes  to  Rome  and  the  Temple.  The  references  to  the  Romans 
(Kittim?)  in  the  scrolls  are  considerably  more  hostile  than  St.  Paul’s  reference 
in  Rom  13,  and  approximate  rather  to  the  attitude  of  the  Apocalypse.  Qumran 
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was  not  opposed  in  principle  to  the  priesthood  and  sacrifices  of  the  Temple ; 
the  “spiritualization”  of  cult  discernible  in  the  scrolls  was  forced  upon  the 
Brethren  because  they  disapproved  of  the  laxity  of  the  official  priesthood  and 
rejected  the  official  calendar  of  the  Temple.  S  does  not  accept  the  Jaubert 
chronology  of  Holy  Week.— J.  F.  Bl. 

845.  S.  Schulz,  ‘  Zur  Rechtfertigung  aus  Gnaden  in  Qumran  und  bei  Paulus. 
Zugleich  ein  Beitrag  zur  Form-  und  Oberlieferungsgeschichte  der  Qumran- 
texte,”  ZeitTheolKirche  56  (2,  ’59)  155-185. 

In  the  Qumran  hymns  (both  the  Hodayoth  and  the  concluding  hymn  of  IQS), 
as  a  study  of  the  texts  shows,  there  is  expressed  a  doctrine  of  the  radical 
nothingness  and  sinfulness  of  man  and  of  man’s  justification  by  God’s  goodness 
and  mercy.  The  literary  forms  in  which  this  doctrine  is  expressed  are  charac¬ 
terized  as  Lehrstil  and  Reflexion,  both  embodying  the  catechetical  didaehe 
of  the  community  into  psalms  which  are  otherwise  modeled  on  the  OT  Psalms. 
These  compositions  represent  a  stage  in  the  history  of  the  sect  between  the 
War  Scroll  and  the  later  Damascus  Document  and  Habakkuk  Commentary. 

A  comparison  of  this  Qumran  doctrine  with  Paul’s  teaching  on  justification 
provides  the  following  points  of  resemblance:  (a)  both  exclude  absolute 
dualism;  ( b )  in  both  man  is  nothingness  and  sinfulness;  (c)  God’s  eschatologi¬ 
cal  wrathful  judgment  awaits  him  who  is  outside  the  community;  (d)  God 
justifies  the  members  sola  gratia;  (e)  salvation  presupposes  a  new  covenant; 
(/)  Israel’s  covenant  has  been  broken  and  her  supremacy  lost;  ( g )  Jesus  and 
the  Teacher  are  the  mediators  of  the  new  covenant;  (h)  Paul’s  view  of 
justification  sola  gratia  is  thus  shown  to  be  fundamentally  pre-Christian. 

Between  the  doctrines  of  Qumran  and  Paul,  however,  there  are  notable 
differences.  (1)  Paul  “historicized”  the  doctrine  of  God’s  eschatological 
righteousness  by  relating  it  to  the  Crucifixion.  (2)  The  dualistic  anthropology 
and  the  radicalized  Halakah  of  justification  by  grace  in  the  Qumran  texts 
are  absent  from  Paul;  justification  sola  gratia  at  Qumran  is  paradoxically 
accompanied  by  an  intensifying  of  the  Law.  (3)  Though  the  Qumran  com¬ 
munity  extended  its  limits  by  accepting  proselytes,  Paul  went  much  further  by 
extending  Christianity  outside  Israel  to  encompass  the  world  itself.  It  is 
clear  from  this  comparison  that  Paul  knew  and  used  the  theology  of  the 
Qumran  sect  and  that  both  had  common  opposition  to  the  official  Pharisaic 
Judaism. — G.  W.  M. 

846.  E.  F.  Sutcliffe,  “The  General  Council  of  the  Qumran  Community,” 
Biblica  40  (3,  ’59)  971-983. 

The  text  of  IQS  6:8-13  is  given,  translated,  commented  upon,  and  conclu¬ 
sions  are  drawn  as  regards  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the  general  council 
of  the  Qumran  community. — P.  P.  S. 
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847.  E.  F.  Sutcliffe,  “Sacred  Meals  at  Qumran?”  Heythrop  Journal  1  (1, 
’60)  48-65. 

An  examination  of  the  scrolls  and  the  ancient  writers  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  brethren  of  Qumran  or  the 
Essenes  considered  any  of  their  meals  to  have  a  sacred,  cultic  character. 
(1)  The  meals  described  in  IQS  and  lQSa  were  the  ordinary  meals  of  the 
community,  which  were  taken  together.  The  priest’s  blessing  in  IQS  6:4-6 
corresponds  to  the  common  custom  of  the  Jews  at  that  time  of  blessing  food; 
if  a  priest  were  present  it  would  be  natural  for  him  to  bless.  The  prohibition  of 
the  novices  touching  the  masqeh  of  the  community  (IQS  6:20)  means  merely 
that  for  reasons  of  ritual  purity  novices  were  forbidden  to  assist  in  preparing 
the  drink  of  the  community.  (2)  The  burials  of  animal  bones  at  Qumran, 
whatever  their  explanation,  do  not  postulate  sacred  meals.  (3)  Josephus’ 
heightened  account  of  the  Essene  meals  may  be  explained  by  the  normal 
reaction  of  a  layman  to  the  daily  meals  of  a  religious  community.  His  state¬ 
ments  about  the  prohibitions  regarding  novices,  moreover,  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  the  scrolls. — G.  W.  M. 

848.  S.  Talmon,  “The  Order  of  Prayers  of  the  Sect  from  the  Judean  Desert,” 
Tarbiz  29  (1,  ’59)  1-20  (in  Hebrew). 

It  was  because  of  their  special  calendar  that  the  covenanters  were  cut  off 
from  the  Temple  sacrifices.  This  promoted  the  emergence  of  institutional 
prayer.  IQS  9:26 — 11:22  gives  a  fixed  order  of  blessings  like  the  Jewish 
‘Amida.  Various  other  daily  prayers  confirm  the  resemblance  to  Josephus’ 
Essenes. — R.  N. 

849.  P.  Winter,  “Back  to  the  Caves,”  PalExpQuart  91  (2,  ’59)  132-134. 

(1)  If  C.  Roth  is  correct  in  dating  the  Damascus  Document  between  4  B.C. 
and  A.D.  6  and  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  around  A.D.  66/67,  then  CDC 
20:1,  14  is  a  prophetic  passage.  (2)  If  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  was  a 
contemporary  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  as  many  think,  then  the  curious  dating  of 
Jesus  to  this  time  found  in  the  medieval  Toledoth  Yeshu  may  be  the  result  of 
confusion  with  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness. — G.  W.  M. 

850.  P.  Winter,  “The  Holy  Messiah,”  ZeitNTWiss  50  (3-4,  ’59)  275. 

The  singular  expression  msyh  hqwds  found  in  IQ  30  and  in  CDC  6:1  is 
paralleled  by  the  title  sanctus  christus  domini  given  to  David  in  the  pseudo- 
philonic  Liber  Antiquitatum  Biblicarum  lix,  2. 
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BOOKS  AND  OPINIONS 

GOSPELS 

BOOK: 

85 lr.  J.  Cambier,  L.  Cerfaux,  et  al.,  La  formation  des  £vangiles:  Probl&me 
synoptique  et  Formgeschichte,  Recherches  Bibliques  II  (Bruges:  Desclee 
de  Brouwer,  1957,  150  Bel.  fr.),  222  pp. 

The  papers  presented  at  the  seventh  Journees  Bibliques  de  Louvain  have 
been  gathered  into  this  volume.  The  modern  state  of  the  question  on  the 
formation  of  the  Gospels  is  set  forth  by  J.  Heuschen.  L.  Cerfaux  discusses 
literary  unities  prior  to  the  first  three  Gospels  and  J.  W.  Doeve  studies  the 
role  of  oral  tradition  in  the  composition  of  the  Synoptics.  J.  Cambier  considers 
the  historicity  of  the  Synoptics  in  relation  to  form-criticism.  X.  Leon-Dufour 
suggests  the  substantial,  rather  than  strict,  identity  of  the  sources  for  the 
episode  of  the  epileptic  child;  A.  Descamps  examines  the  edited  character  of 
the  discourse  in  Mk  9:33-50.  In  “Critique  litteraire  evangelique  et  evangile 
arameen  de  l’apotre  Matthieu,”  J.  Levie  maintains  his  former  position  as 
opposed  to  Vaganay’s  hypothesis.  In  a  study  of  the  word  sozein  W.  C.  van 
Unnik  examines  linguistic  evidence  for  the  pre-Pauline  existence  of  the 
Gospels.  N.  van  Bohemen  (“L’institution  et  la  mission  des  Douze.  Contribu¬ 
tion  a  l’etude  des  relations  entre  l’evangile  de  Matthieu  et  celui  de  Marc”)  and 
B.  de  Solages  (“Note  sur  l’utilisation  de  l’analyse  combinatoire  pour  la 
solution  du  probleme  synoptique”)  both  project  larger  works  on  their  topics. 
The  summary  of  B.  Rigaux  closes  the  collection  with  a  look  to  the  future. 

OPINION: 

852r.  The  book  has  received  rather  widespread  and  generally  favorable  atten¬ 
tion.  C.  Butler  in  DownRev  77  (247,  ’58-’59)  83-85  considers  Leon- 
Dufour’s  study  especially  challenging;  and  while  not  convinced  of  all  of  van 
Bohemen’s  conclusions,  he  is  quite  impressed  with  the  scholarship  of  the  paper 
and  eager  to  see  the  projected  book.  M.-R.  W.  in  RevThom  58  (2,  ’58)  387 
considers  the  papers  important  and  learned,  but  rather  technical.  Other 
reviewers  have  made  the  same  reservation,  often  singling  out  as  particularly 
mystifying  Msgr.  de  Solages’  mathematical  system  of  Gospel  analysis.  One 
such  critic  is  F.  V.  Filson  in  JournBibRel  26  (3,  ’58)  252-253.  In  other 
respects,  however,  Filson  is  very  pleased  to  encounter  such  a  measure  of 
flexibility,  competency  and  up-to-dateness  in  Catholic  NT  scholarship.  J. 
Delorme  in  AmiCler  67  (46,  ’58)  670-671  joins  a  number  of  reviewers  in 
reserving  special  praise  for  the  paper  of  Leon-Dufour.  Cf.  also  M.-E.  B.  in 
RevBib  66  (1,  ’59)  136-139;  G.  Bernini  in  Gregorianum  40  (4,  ’59)  746-747 ; 
B.  Brinkmann  in  Scholastik  34  (1,  ’59)  95-98;  I.  de  la  Potterie  in  Bijdragen 
19  (3,  ’58)  314;  J.  Salguero  in  Angelicum  36  (1,  ’59)  101. — J.  C.  O’B. 
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BOOK: 


853r.  H.  Riesenfeld,  The  Gospel  Tradition  and  Its  Beginnings.  A  Study 
in  the  Limits  of  (FormgeschichteJ  (London:  Mowbray,  1957,  2  s.  6  d.), 

30  pp. 

This  paper  was  presented  originally  at  the  Oxford  Congress  on  the  Four 
Gospels,  1957.  According  to  the  author,  the  Gospels  are  the  end  product  of  a 
tradition  which  led  up  to  them;  a  more  basic  question,  however,  is  that  of  the 
origin  of  this  tradition  itself.  To  this  problem  some  form-critics  have  answered 
that  mission  preaching  by  the  primitive  Church  was  the  Sits  im  Leben  of  the 
Gospel  tradition,  others  that  the  tradition  arose  from  preaching  within  the 
Christian  communities.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  tradition  originated  with 
Jesus  Himself  and  in  His  Messianic  self-consciousness.  Jesus,  as  Messiah  and 
rabbinic  teacher,  saw  to  it  that  His  disciples  learned  this  tradition  as  holy 
Word  which  would  be  preserved  for  the  Church  during  the  epoch  between  His 
death  and  the  parousia. 

OPINION: 

854r.  Most  of  the  reviewers  consider  this  essay  a  provocative  discussion  of 
major  issues.  The  reviewer  in  ExpTimes  69  (5,  ’58)  129-130  thinks 
that  R’s  central  claim  is  especially  significant  because  he  has  respect  for  the 
value  of  form-criticism  despite  his  rejection  of  its  excesses.  All  the  other 
reviewers  point  up  the  need  for  a  longer,  well-documented  work  in  which  R 
can  substantiate  the  theories  he  has  proposed.  Thus  R.  S.  Barbour  in  Scot 
J ournTheol  12  (4,  ’59)  428-432  poses  five  vital  questions  that  would  have  to 
be  answered  before  R’s  thesis  could  be  accepted.  He  criticizes  R  for  demanding 
direct  data  for  the  mission  preaching  theory  when  such  data  does  not  exist 
for  his  own  views.  Also,  Barbour  feels  that  R’s  criticism  of  the  communal 
teaching  theory  is  only  as  strong  as  his  positive  position,  though  one  could 
reject  R’s  thesis  that  the  Sits  im  Leben  is  in  Jesus  Himself  without  rejecting 
the  rest  of  what  R  has  proposed. 

855r.  J.  M.  Robinson  in  JournBibLit  77  (2,  ’58)  169-170  rejects  the  con¬ 
clusions  on  the  ground  that  they  far  exceed  legitimate  criticism  of 
Bultmann’s  views.  He  also  objects  to  the  lecture  because  it  does  not  present 
the  “actual  consensus  of  contemporary  scholarship”  and  is  deficient  in  cogent 
reasoning  as  well  as  in  documentation.  B.  S.  in  Biblica  40  (1,  ’59)  120-121 
is  grateful  for  criticism  of  some  form-critical  assumptions  but  also  says 
difficulties  remain  unsolved  by  R’s  thesis.  Both  M.-E.  B.  in  RevBib  65  (3,  ’58) 
452  and  E.  E.  Ellis  in  RevExp  56  (1,  ’59)  81-82  recognize  clear  merits  in 
R’s  work,  though  the  latter  is  non-committal  about  acceptance  until  more 
evidence  is  forthcoming. — R.  B.  G. 
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BOOK: 


856r.  A.  Jaubert,  La  date  de  la  Cene.  Calendrier  bibliquc  et  liturgie  chre- 
tienne,  Etudes  Bibliques  (Paris:  Gabalda,  1957,  480  fr.),  159  pp.,  3 
folding  charts. 

J  offers  “an  invitation  to  research’’  in  this  study  of  new  data  affecting  the 
Holy  Week  chronology.  The  work  is  an  enlarged  revision  of  three  articles 
previously  published  in  VetTest  3  (’53)  250-264;  7  (’57)  35-61  [cf.  §  2-435]; 
and  RevHistRel  146  (’54)  140-173.  In  the  first  of  three  parts,  J  considers 
the  solar  calendar  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees  which  gives  liturgical  preference  to 
Sunday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  in  which  the  Passover  always  falls  on 
Wednesday.  From  internal  evidence  she  attributes  its  origin  to  the  Sacerdotal 
School,  claims  it  was  used  in  the  postexilic  writings  and  sees  a  “liturgical 
continuity”  between  this  calendar  and  the  liturgical  days  of  the  primitive 
Christian  community.  The  second  part  throws  into  relief  a  patristic  tradition 
(Didascalia,  Epiphanius,  Victor inus  of  Pettau)  which,  she  says,  echoes  the 
Jubilees  preference  for  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Sunday,  and  which  places  the 
Last  Supper  on  Tuesday.  Her  final  section  attempts  to  reconcile  the  chronologi¬ 
cal  discrepancy  between  John  and  the  Synoptics  by  suggesting  that  Christ, 
following  the  Jubilees  calendar,  ate  the  Last  Supper  on  Tuesday.  On  the 
supposition  that  the  Synoptics  follow  the  longer  chronology  for  the  Passion 
and  John  the  traditional  shorter  one,  J  reconstructs  the  events  of  Holy  Week. 

OPINION: 

857r.  Apart  from  the  somewhat  heated  controversy  that  greeted  J’s  original 
articles  [cf.  §§  1-184;  2-15,  26,  261,  514;  3-50],  the  majority  of  reviewers 
found  her  hypothesis  attractive  and  felt  it  shed  a  great  deal  of  light  on  an  old 
controversy,  though  few  would  commit  themselves  to  a  whole-hearted  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  all  the  points  she  proposed.  Thus  H.-M.  Feret  in  MaisDieu  52 
(’57)  141-146  poses  many  questions  not  completely  answered  by  J,  e.g.,  the 
problem  of  intercalation,  the  paschal  nature  of  the  Last  Supper,  the  literary 
genre  of  the  Gospels.  Similarly  J.  A.  O’Flynn  in  IrTheolQuart  25  (1,  ’58) 
58-63  [cf.  §  2-517],  while  admitting  that  J’s  hypothesis  “does  not  appear  to 
be  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Gospels,”  nonetheless  notes  the  same  difficulties 
as  Feret  and  feels  that  the  new  theory  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  apparent 
Gospel  story  which  implies  the  shorter  chronology.  G.  W.  MacRae  in  Theol 
Stud  19  (3,  ’58)  418-419  is  impressed  by  J’s  imposing  and  abundantly  docu¬ 
mented  arguments.  He  praises  her  “admirable  clarity,  fairness,  and  scholarly 
thoroughness,”  but  allows  that  “her  solution  cannot  be  called  definitive.” 

858r.  A  large  number  of  brief  reviews  are  of  a  like  tenor:  interested,  attracted, 
but  not  fully  convinced.  L.  Sabourin  in  SciEccl  10  (2,  ’58)  261-264 
claims  that  T’s  theory  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  new  problems  and  leaves  a 
number  of  questions  yet  to  be  solved.  In  RevSciPhilTheol  42  (2,  ’58)  346-347, 
A.  Viard  submits  that  J  has  taken  sufficient  account  of  the  Gospel  narratives 
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and  has  offered  a  coherent  explanation  of  them.  Though  E.  Trocme  in  Theol 
Zeit  14  (6,  ’58)  459-460  admits  that  J  “concludes,  perhaps  a  little  hastily,  but 
in  a  fairly  convincing  manner,  to  the  historicity  of  a  Tuesday  Last  Supper,” 
he  concludes  that  this  little  book  is  one  of  the  best  studies  in  recent  years  on 
the  contacts  between  the  early  Church  and  contemporary  heterodox  Judaism. 
H.  H.  Rowley  in  ExpTimes  69  (11,  ’58)  340  is  satisfied  that  J  “has  presented 
her  view  with  great  skill  and  with  much  evidence.” 

859r.  E.  Vogt  in  Biblica  39  (1,  ’58)  72-77  [ cf .  §  3-278]  brought  new 
evidence  to  bear  on  the  theory  by  showing  that  the  Jubilees  calendar  was 
actually  used  at  Qumran.  He  notes  that  this  confirms  J’s  conclusions  regard¬ 
ing  the  chronology  of  the  Last  Supper.  A.  Coppo  in  Ephemerides  Liturgicae 
72  (4-5,  ’58)  348-350  pays  tribute  to  J’s  diligence  and  critical  acumen.  J. 
Delorme  in  AmiCler  69  (39,  ’59)  572-573  feels  unconvinced  because  too 
many  uncertainties  underlie  her  theory.  In  his  review  in  BibOr  16  (5-6,  ’59) 
175-176  J.  van  der  Ploeg  concludes  that  J’s  hypothesis  is  “a  new  solution  which 
falls  in  alongside  those  which  had  already  been  proposed  as  a  very  serious 
possibility.”  Writing  in  JournBibLit  77  (2,  ’58)  116-122,  J.  A.  Walther 
arrives  at  the  following  conclusions:  the  Gospel  records  as  they  stand  are 
irreconcilable;  they  contain  a  minimum  of  data  which  cannot  be  adjusted 
to  the  longer  chronology;  J’s  theory  allows  a  more  reasonable  ordering  of 
the  events  of  Jesus’  last  week;  the  Synoptics  and  John  followed  two  different 
but  authentic  traditions;  “there  is  sufficient  extra-biblical  evidence  for  this 
chronology  to  enter  a  solid  wedge  in  the  argument  from  tradition.” 

860r.  Several  exegetes  have  written  at  length  to  refute  J’s  proposal.  P. 

Benoit  in  RevBib  64  (4,  ’58)  590-594  attacks  her  patristic  arguments 
in  claiming  that  both  the  Didascalia  and  the  Didache  are  trying  to  justify  by 
history  an  already  established  ritual  usage.  He  questions  whether  J  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  that  Christ  actually  used  the  Jubilees  calendar. 
On  the  grounds  of  literary  criticism  he  rejects  her  arguments  that  there  were 
two  Paschs  in  the  year  of  Christ’s  death,  nor  can  he  accept  her  arguments 
for  the  decompression  of  events.  He  further  notes  that  no  valid  reason  has 
yet  been  advanced  to  explain  why  Christ  would  have  used  this  calendar.  M. 
Zerwick  in  Biblica  39  (4,  ’58)  508-511  notes  that  the  weakest  part  of  J’s 
whole  argument  is  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  patristic  and  apostolic  (Gospel) 
traditions.  P.  Gaechter  in  ZeitKathTheol  80  (4,  ’58)  555-561  [cf.  §  3-556] 
is  also  reluctant  to  agree  with  J  and  prefers  the  traditional  interpretation. 

861r.  In  ZeitNTWiss  49  (3-4,  ’58)  238-251  [cf.  §  4-45]  J.  Blinzer  asserts 
that  J’s  arguments  are  not  cogent  and  her  whole  hypothesis  is  not  only 
untenable  but  is  more  difficult  than  the  traditional  interpretation.  He  says 
that  the  Wednesday-Friday  fast  of  the  Didache  has  no  connection  with  the 
Passion.  The  Last  Supper  was  not  then  celebrated  on  Thursday,  because  it 
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was  celebrated  on  the  14th  Nisan  which  varied  each  year.  He  insists  that 
the  Gospel  narratives,  as  a  continuous  and  coherent  story,  testify  to  the  one- 
day  chronology.  J  s  arguments  from  the  Mishnah  Sanhedrin  are  meaningless, 
for  the  latter  were  not  in  force  at  the  time  of  Christ’s  death.  J.  Jeremias  in 
J ournTheolStud  10  (1,  ’59)  131-133  finds  P’s  whole  thesis  “fanciful,”  though 
he  does  pay  tribute  to  her  “extremely  wide  knowledge  and  most  acute  percep¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  this  she  writes  so  persuasively  that  not  every  reader  may 
realize  how  problematic  a  good  deal  of  it  is.”  For  him  the  decisive  factor 
is  that  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the  three-day  chronology  of  Holy  Week 
in  J’s  patristic  sources  is  “secondary  and  has  developed  out  of  fasting  praxis.” 

862r.  G.  Ogg  gives  a  lengthy,  detailed  criticism  in  NovTest  3  (1-2,  ’59) 
149-160,  following  much  the  same  line  of  argumentation  as  the  other 
critics.  J.  Crowe  has  reviewed  the  whole  hypothesis  and  the  views  expressed 
for  and  against  it,  in  AusCathRec  36  (1,  ’59)  12-24;  (2,  ’59)  104-109;  (3,  ’59) 
202-212.  He  notes  that  the  theory  has  “attracted  the  attention  of  many  scholars. 
Their  reactions  have  ranged  from  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  her  conclusions 
to  almost  complete  and  rather  emotional  rejection.  Hardly  one,  however,  can 
deny  that  her  book  is  all  she  modestly  claims  for  it — ‘an  invitation  to  research’.” 
Cf.  also  P.  W.  Skehan,  CathBibQuart  20  (2,  ’58)  192-199;  R.  F.  McDonald, 
AmEcclRev  140  (2,  ’59)  79-92;  (3,  ’59)  168-181  [cf.  §  3-561];  M.  T.,  Verb 
Caro  12  (46,  ’58)  202;  M.  B.,  RevBen  69  (1-2,  ’59)  122;  L  Dequeker,  Eph 
TheolLov  35  (1,  ’59)  80-81;  C.  U.  Wolf,  ChristCent  76  (11,  ’59)  325-326; 
A.  Guillaumont,  RevHistRel  155  (1,  ’59)  94-95;  J.  Hempel,  ZeitAltJViss 
70  (1-2,  ’58)  141-142;  R.  M.  Grant,  VigChrist  13  (3,  ’59)  190.— S.  E.  S. 

BOOK: 

863r.  A.  R.  C.  Leaney,  A  C ommentary  on  the  Gospel  According  to  St.  Luke, 
Harper’s  New  Testament  Commentaries  (New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1958,  $4.00),  xii  and  300  pp. 

L  has  attempted  “to  assess  the  character  and  value  of  Luke  both  as  theologian 
and  historian.”  Because  of  the  unifying  theological  themes — the  reign  of 
Christ,  its  establishment  and  how  it  is  entered — Luke  cannot  be  considered  a 
“scientific”  historian.  L  argues  for  the  use  by  Luke  of  Q,  but  he  also  finds 
that  the  material  peculiar  to  Luke  may  be  divided  into  two  main  blocks,  one 
marked  by  an  affinity  with  the  stories  of  Moses,  Elijah  and  Elisha  and  the 
other  consisting  of  “what  was  originally  a  series  of  appeals  to  the  I  harisees. 
He  also  argues  for  two  sources  for  the  infancy  narratives  and  suggests  in  the 
section  on  the  Resurrection  narratives  that  there  is  evidence  for  J.  N.  Sanders’ 
hypothesis  that  Luke  and  John  had  access  independently  to  the  same  tradition. 
L  concludes  that  the  Gospel  is  unmistakably  composite,  but  “unified  in  a 
masterly  manner  under  the  dominating  influence  of  a  theology  understood  and 
held  with  fervent  conviction.” 
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OPINION: 

864r.  L’s  book  has  received  a  number  of  favorable  comments.  V.  Taylor  in 
ExpTimes  69  (12,  ’58)  361-362  considers  it  “useful,  suggestive,  and 
somewhat  provocative, ”  although  he  does  not  think  that  the  role  of  theologian 
fits  the  Evangelist  well.  E.  E.  Ellis  in  RevExp  56  (1,  ’59)  80-81  says  that 
L  has  shown  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  relevant  Lukan  background 
and  literature.  The  introduction  and  the  author’s  translation  of  the  Greek  are 
“the  most  important  contributions.”  F.  Puzo  in  Gregorianum  40  (3,  ’59)  554- 
555  also  thinks  that  the  introduction  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book.  In 
AnglTheolRev  41  (4,  ’59)  320-322  F.  W.  Young  praises  the  work  for  its 
scholarship  and  lists  it  as  “an  indispensable  tool.” 

865r.  F.  V.  Filson  in  J ournBibLit  78  (1,  ’59)  104  has  some  reservations  on 
particular  points  of  the  commentary  but  considers  the  book  a  work  of 
“alert  scholarship  and  stimulating  thinking.”  In  ScotJ ournTheol  12  (4,  ’59) 
433-434  R.  McL.  Wilson  notes  the  laconic  brevity  of  the  commentary  and  its 
unequal  value,  but  finds  the  work  stimulating.  J.  D.  in  LumVieSupp  40  (’58) 
33  feels  that  the  value  of  the  book  has  been  greatly  limited  by  the  neglect 
of  the  most  recent  commentaries  such  as  the  works  of  Taylor  and  Beasley- 
Murray.  B.  Wood  in  CanJ ournTheol  6  (1,  ’60)  62-64  would  have  preferred 
a  deeper  study  of  the  parallels  between  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John. — W.  A.  B. 

EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL 

BOOK: 

866 r.  C.  K.  Barrett,  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Harper’s 
New  Testament  Commentaries  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1957, 
$4.00),  viii  and  294  pp. 

This  is  a  personalized  and  readable  commentary  on  Romans  for  non¬ 
specialists.  An  introduction  situates  the  Epistle  in  the  framework  of  Paul’s 
activity  and  treats  briefly  its  origin,  date  and  unity.  A  translation  by  the 
author  is  printed  in  boldface  type  paragraph  by  paragraph  and  then  repeated 
verse  by  verse  with  a  running  commentary.  Two  indexes,  one  of  names  and 
subjects  and  one  of  Greek  words  and  phrases  used,  complete  the  volume. 
OPINION: 

867r.  In  general  the  critics  agree  that  B’s  translation  is  felicitous  and 
illuminating,  but  they  are  equally  unanimous  in  stating  that  his  notes 
often  are  too  sketchy.  M.-E.  Boismard  in  RevBib  65  (3,  ’58)  457-458  questions 
B’s  use  of  so  much  paraphrasing  but  praises  the  rich  exegesis.  In  the  same 
vein  S.  M.  Gilmour  in  JournBibRel  26  (3,  ’58)  255-256  calls  the  book  an 
excellent  exegetical  commentary  in  English,  and  R.  H.  Fuller  in  ChristCent 
75  (Dec.  10,  ’58)  1434-35  commends  B  very  highly  for  his  assimilation  of 
past  writers  and  for  his  own  creative  interpretation.  L.  A.  Garrard  in  Journ 
TheolStud  10  (1,  ’59)  140-142  and  F.  W.  Beare  in  CanJ  ournTheol  4  (4,  ’58) 
306-307  agree  both  in  praising  B’s  theological  insight  and  in  bemoaning  the 
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lack  of  any  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Apostle’s  theology. 
O.  J.  F.  Seitz  in  AnglTheolRev  41  (2,  ’59)  139-141  commends  B  for  his 
clarity  and  helpiulness  on  the  questions  of  God’s  righteousness  and  justifica¬ 
tion;  F.  R.  Kellegers  in  TheolToday  16  (1,  ’59)  120-123,  for  his  sober  faith¬ 
fulness  to  Paul. — R.  P.  B. 

BOOK: 

868r.  J.  Huby,  Saint  Paul.  £ pitre  aux  Romains,  Traduction  et  commentaire, 
ed.  S.  Lyonnet,  Verbum  Salutis  X  (Paris:  Beauchesne,  1957,  1950  fr.), 
viii  and  643  pp. 

This  new  edition  gives  the  complete  text  of  H’s  original  edition  plus  three 
appendixes  by  Lyonnet.  The  first  appendix  treats  Rom  15-16  and  the  final 
doxology;  the  second  discusses  Rom  5:12  and  original  sin;  the  third  consists 
of  notes  to  H’s  commentary,  which  include  L’s  own  interpretations  and  an 
up-to-date  bibliography  on  the  Epistle. 

OPINION: 

869r.  Reviewers  generally  find  little  to  criticize  in  L’s  appendixes.  Among 
Catholic  reviewers,  M.-E.  Boismard  in  RevBib  65  (3,  ’58)  456-457 
terms  L’s  notes  a  substantial  exegetical  and  theological  contribution.  In  Reck 
SciRel  47  (2,  ’59)  291-292  D.  Mollat  refers  to  the  philology  as  faultless  and 
singles  out  for  praise  the  discussion  of  Rom  5.  This  same  discussion  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  J.  Salguero  in  Angelicum  36  (1,  ’59)  103-104  to  be  more  precise 
and  clearer  than  H’s  own  interpretation.  In  ZeitKathTheol  80  (2,  ’58)  348- 
349  P.  Gaechter  calls  the  work  a  good  basic  commentary,  but  with  reserva¬ 
tions.  Regarding  Appendix  I  he  doubts  that  L  gives  sufficient  attention  to 
the  sequence  in  the  text  in  attempting  to  harmonize  it.  Regarding  Appendix  II 
he  claims  that  L  does  not  convincingly  exclude  the  more  traditional  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Rom  5:12,  especially  since  Paul’s  struggle  to  harmonize  idea  and 
expression  does  not  exclude  some  inconsistency  of  expression.  Cf.  also  J.  F. 
Mattingly  in  CathBibQuart  20  (4,  58)  582-583;  L.  Ramlot  in  BivVieChret 
28  (’59)  87-88;  R.,  BibOriente  1  (2,  ’59)  59. 

870r.  Non-Catholic  reviewers  also  commend  the  book.  J.  M.  Robinson  in 
Interpretation  13  (2,  ’59)  208-209  praises  particularly  Appendix  II 
and  the  research  involved.  According  to  R.  H.  Fuller  in  JournRel  39  (1,  ’59) 
70  the  quotations  from  Thomas  Aquinas  “give  an  entirely  new  slant  on  the 
Angelic  Doctor  for  those  who  know  him  only  from  the  Summa.”  M.  Rissi  in 
TheolZeit  14  (5,  ’58)  366  calls  attention  to  the  thorough  consideration  of 
related  literature.  Cf.  also  H.  H.  Rowley,  ExpTimes  70  (7,  ’59)  216.— E.  O.  G. 

BOOK: 

87 lr.  C.  Masson,  Les  deux  £pitres  de  Saint  Paul  aux  Thessaloniciens,  Com¬ 
mentaire  du  Nouveau  Testament  XIa  (Neuchatel— Paris:  Delachaux 

et  Niestle,  1957,  8.85  Sw.  fr.),  116  pp. 
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This  work  consists  of  a  translation  of  and  a  verse-by-verse  commentary  on 
the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  preceded  by  an  introduction  in  which 
the  occasion,  purpose,  content  and  authenticity  of  each  Epistle  are  discussed. 
Masson  holds  that  2  Thessalonians  is  not  authentic  chiefly  because  of  the 
teaching  on  the  coming  Day  of  the  Lord.  In  the  first  Epistle  Paul  states 
that  the  Day  will  be  sudden  and  unforeseeable,  while  according  to  the  second 
Epistle  it  will  be  preceded  by  various  premonitory  signs  such  as  apostasy 
and  the  manifestation  of  the  impious  one.  However,  although  this  Epistle 
is  not  authentic,  it  is  still  most  important  as  an  indication  of  the  transforma¬ 
tions  that  occurred  in  the  eschatological  teachings  of  the  primitive  Church. 

OPINION: 

872r.  The  lucidity  and  up-to-date  scholarship  of  the  commentary  are  praised 
by  many  reviewers.  A  few,  however,  have  expressed  surprise  at  or  dis¬ 
agreement  with  M’s  theory  on  the  inauthenticity  of  2  Thessalonians.  C.  van 
Puyvelde  in  RechTheolAncMed  24  (1-2,  ’57)  172-173  states  that  M’s  hypo¬ 
thesis  has  no  solid  basis,  as  other  apocalyptic  writings  have  often  joined 
the  idea  of  the  suddenness  of  the  coming  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord  with  that 
of  premonitory  signs.  P.  Menoud  in  BtudTheolRel  34  (2,  ’59)  128-130  admits 
that  the  relationship  between  the  two  Epistles  is  problematical,  but  he  finds 
M’s  solution  difficult  to  accept,  as  neither  Epistle  attempts  to  present  a  complete 
eschatology  but  only  a  partial  view  intended  to  settle  particular  problems.  N. 
Watson  in  I ournBibLit  78  (3,  ’59)  278-281  considers  the  exegesis  of  the 
Epistles  a  true  scholar’s  commentary  in  which  M  shows  an  unusual  gift  for 
following  the  Apostle’s  train  of  thought.  Although  he  does  not  agree  with  M 
on  a  few  points  of  interpretation,  he  regards  this  commentary  as  one  of  the 
best  on  the  Thessalonian  Epistles.  In  the  opinion  of  R.  McL.  Wilson  in 
ScotlournTheol  11  (3,  ’58)  319-320  this  book  is  to  be  “thoroughly  commended 
as  a  veritable  multum  in  parvo it  is  a  convenient  study  with  a  practical  bent 
which  will  provide  all  a  reader  requires. 

873r.  J.  Coppens  in  EpliTheolLov  33  (2,  ’57)  371-372  recommends  this  book 
as  a  good  starting  point  before  turning  to  other  more  specialized  works 
such  as  the  recent  one  by  B.  Rigaux,  but  he  regrets  that  M  did  not  have 
recourse  to  the  Qumran  texts  for  a  better  understanding  of  certain  passages 
of  the  Epistles,  especially  those  concerning  the  “saints.”  According  to  H.  H. 
Rowley  in  ExpTimes  69  (2,  ’57)  48-49  “this  commentary  will  inevitably  be 
compared  with  that  of  Rigaux,  and  must  suffer  in  many  respects  by  compari¬ 
son,”  but  a  study  of  both  books  will  be  rewarding  to  the  student  of  these 
Epistles.  R.  H.  F.  in  AnglTheolRev  40  (3,  ’58)  247  praises  the  work  for  its 
combination  of  learning  and  lucidity  as  well  as  for  the  value  of  the  excursuses. 
Cf.  also  J.  Delorme  in  AmiCler  67  (24,  ’57)  634-635  and  W.  Foerster  in 
TheolLitZeit  82  (12,  ’57)  913-914.— C.  L.  P. 
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BOOK: 

874r.  A.-M.  Dubarle,  Le  peche  originel  dans  l’£criture.  Lectio  Divina  20 
(Paris:  Editions  du  Cerf,  1958,  750  fr.),  20 2  pp. 

Published  separately  from  1955  to  1957,  the  six  studies  in  this  collection 
treat  of  original  sin  ( 1 )  against  the  background  OT  view  of  man’s  situation, 
(2)  in  Genesis,  (3)  in  Wisdom  and  Ben  Sira,  (4)  as  suggested  in  Matthew 
and  John,  (5)  in  Paul,  (6)  as  related  to  God’s  justice.  Many  reviewers  give 
special  mention  to  the  third  chapter.  Here  D  says  that  the  only  clear  OT 
allusions  to  the  sin  of  Eden  outside  Genesis  seem  to  be  in  Wisdom  and  Ben 
Sira;  the  general  consequences  of  Adam’s  sin,  however,  are  never  mentioned 
in  Wisdom;  Sir  25:24,  speaking  of  death  entering  the  world,  intends  primarily 
to  mock  the  evil  woman  of  the  day. 

OPINION: 

875r.  D’s  balanced  approach,  harmonious  development,  refusal  to  over¬ 
systematize  or  supply  meaning  to  texts,  and  his  rectification  via  foot¬ 
notes  of  former  personal  views  are  praised  by  different  reviewers.  H.  Cazelles 
in  VetTest  9  (2,  ’59)  212-215  singles  out  for  praise  the  first  chapter,  especially 
the  treatment  of  solidarity.  The  excellence  of  the  second  chapter  is  noted  by 
J.  L.  McKenzie  in  TheolStud  19  (3,  ’58)  424-427  and  by  R.  Potter  in 
Blackfriars  40  (467,  ’59)  93-94.  A.  Gelin  in  AmiCler  68  (37,  ’58)  524  admires 
the  implications  drawn  from  OT  ritual  impurities.  M.-E.  Boismard  in  Rev 
Bib  66  (2,  ’59)  281-282  commends  the  book’s  treatment  of  the  Gospels.  Potter 
also  acknowledges  D’s  solid  acquaintance  with  German  scholarship. 

876r.  Potter,  however,  regrets  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  N.  P. 

Williams,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Fall  and  Original  Sin  (Bampton  Lec¬ 
tures,  1934).  J.  Giblet  in  CollMech  45  (1,  ’60)  81-83  regrets  the  lack  of  a 
chapter  on  Jewish  non-canonical  works  and  on  Philo.  Cazelles  would  add  a 
development  of  the  notion  in  Wisdom  that  sin  “comes  into  the  world.” 
McKenzie  does  not  believe  that  Genesis  shows  original  sin  to  be  hereditary 
nor  concupiscence  to  be  as  prominent  in  OT  ideology  as  D  makes  it.  Against 
D,  Cazelles  finds  the  sapiential  books  profoundly  influenced  by  Genesis,  and 
he  interprets  Wis  14:27  to  mean  that  the  original  sin  was  idolatry.  He  adds 
that  Wisdom  does  not  disavow  Adam’s  gift  of  immortality  and  considers  Sir 
15:14  small  proof  of  the  free  will  given  man  at  creation.  Giblet  refers  to  S. 
Lyonnet  in  Biblica  39  (’58)  32  for  evidence  that,  contrary  to  D,  death  is  seen 
in  Wisdom  as  a  consequence  of  sin.  Both  Boismard  and  Giblet  doubt  D’s 
interpretations  of  John.  McKenzie  feels  that  the  final  chapter  is  too  brief 
and  hasty,  and  that  it  invites  a  mechanical  view  of  its  solutions.  Cazelles 
uses  Isa  11:6-9  to  counter  D’s  limitation  of  perfect  justice  to  the  next  life 
and  applies  as  further  proof  D’s  own  remarks  on  the  new  heart  given  us  by 
Christ.  Cf.  also  P.-Y.  E.’s  detailed  summary  in  VerbCaro  13  (50,  ’59)  217- 
218  and  F.  de  Fuenterrabia  in  EstBib  18  (2,  ’59)  204-205. — D.  H.  S. 
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BOOK: 


877 r.  P.  Gaechter,  Petrus  und  seine  Zeit.  N  eutestamentliche  Studien 
(Innsbruck:  Tyrolia-Verlag,  1958,  125  Sch.),  458  pp. 

These  nine  studies,  seven  previously  published  and  two  new  ones,  trace  the 
history  of  the  primitive  Church  from  the  triple  commission  of  the  risen  Christ 
to  Peter  through  the  apostolate  of  Paul.  G’s  exegesis  and  interpretation  of 
the  NT  narrative  with  the  aid  of  history,  Oriental  juridical  practice,  Oriental 
life  and  custom,  and  psychology  produce  some  new  and  startling  conclusions. 

878r.  Support  for  the  interpretation  of  Gal  2:1-14  as  a  literary  genre  comes 
from  M.  Zerwick  in  VerbDom  37  (1,  ’59)  39-46,  although  he  cannot 
agree  with  G’s  concept  of  Paul  and  his  theory  that  he  received  his  authority 
from  Peter,  James  and  John.  To  see  the  establishment  of  a  hierarchical  and 
monarchical  episcopacy  in  the  apostolic  era  by  the  institution  of  deacons  is 
anachronistic,  according  to  J.  Lecler  in  RechSciRel  47  (3,  ’59)  411-413.  To 
uphold  his  concept  of  Paul  G  refuses  to  grant  an  intrinsic  connection  between 
“being  an  apostle”  and  “having  seen  the  Lord.”  M.  Villanueva  in  EstBib  18 
(2,  ’59)  205-207  sees  undue  influence  of  the  western  and  analytic  mentality  in 
denying  that  private  visions  cannot  form  faith  before  the  juridical  consent  of 
the  oriental  community.  Paul’s  acceptance  by  the  Church  as  an  apostle  came 
from  the  totality  of  his  credentials,  his  works  and  miracles,  so  that  they  believed 
in  his  private  revelations  on  his  own  word. 

879r.  F.  W.  Danker  in  ConcTheolMon  30  (12,  ’59)  946-948  respects  the 
scientific  exegesis  but  regrets  the  coloring  of  so  much  of  the  work  by 
Roman  dogmatic  presuppositions.  He  sees  no  textual  basis  for  a  guarantee  of 
legal  organizational  authority  to  Peter  from  the  legal  atmosphere  of  Jn  21:15-17. 
G’s  solution  to  the  dispute  at  Antioch  is  precarious  and  bold  and  his  limitation 
of  Paul’s  apostolate  cannot  explain  the  independence  expressed  in  many  parts 
of  Paul’s  letters,  according  to  F.  Puzo  in  Gregorianum  40  (3,  ’59)  552-554. 
B.  Schwank  in  ErbeAuf  35  (1,  ’59)  77-78  cites  against  G  the  equality  of 
Peter  and  Paul  in  the  liturgy. 

880r.  In  FreibZeitPhilTheol  5  (4,  ’58)  443-447  L.  M.  Simeon  praises  G’s 
historical  perspective  and  consideration  of  the  historical  and  cultural 
atmosphere,  and  emphasizes  his  original  contributions  to  the  understanding  of 
the  canonical  institution  of  the  Church  and  the  development  of  her  hierarchical 
essence.  He  notes  a  somewhat  surprising  form  in  G’s  advances  beyond  tradition, 
such  as  the  hierarchical  monarchy  of  fourteen  bishops  in  addition  to  the  apos¬ 
tolic  college  in  the  primitive  Church,  the  certain  identification  of  James  of 
Jerusalem  as  one  of  the  Hebrew  deacons  and  the  complete  vindication  of  Peter 
as  victor  in  his  dispute  with  Paul  at  Antioch.  G  can  also  commit  the  faults 
which  he  points  out  in  those  whose  trends  of  thought  differ  from  his  own.  His 
characterization  of  Paul  as  a  stubborn,  obstinate  blusterer  is  unacceptable,  while 
his  attempted  solution  of  the  long-smoldering  resentment  of  Paul  over  his  defeat 
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by  Peter  with  an  earlier  date  for  Galatians  is  contrary  to  the  modern  tendency 
to  date  it  even  later.  A  reminder  from  N.  Adler  in  TheolRev  55  (2,  ’59)  59-62 
is  that  written  documents  undersigned  by  two  witnesses  were  also  an  important 
means  of  transferring  an  office.  He  questions  the  certainty  of  separate  bishops 
for  the  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  groups  of  the  Church  because  of  the  result  of 
an  even  greater  division  between  the  two  parties,  and  the  validity  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  Hebrew  deacons  do  not  appear  in  the  narrative  of  the  choice  of 
deacons  because  the  source  of  this  pericope  is  Hellenistic.  G’s  interpretation  of 
the  dispute  between  Peter  and  Paul  does  not  explain  away  the  weapon  given  to 
his  Galatian  adversaries  by  his  mention  of  this  incident,  the  decrease  of  Jewish 
and  the  startling  increase  of  Gentile  converts,  or  the  juridical  independence  of 
the  church  at  Antioch.  Among  the  difficulties  in  G’s  concept  of  Paul’s  position 
in  the  Church  are  Paul’s  express  tracing  of  his  apostolate  to  the  Gentiles  to  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  speaking  to  him  in  Hebrew,  Christ’s  announcement  to  Ana¬ 
nias  of  Paul’s  future  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  and  Paul’s  opposition  to  Peter 
based  on  the  genuinity  and  trustworthiness  of  his  mission  and  his  apostolic 
equality. 

881r.  H.  H.  Rowley  in  ExpTimes  71  (1,  ’59)  23,  J.  Vincentini  in  CicnFc 
15  (1-2,  ’59)  54-56,  J.  van  Torre  in  Bijdragen  20  (1,  ’59)  87,  and  A. 
Colunga  in  Salmanticenses  6(1,  ’59)  248  summarize  G’s  work  very  concisely. 
Others  who  agree  in  praising  G’s  excellent  work  but  who  have  reservations  on 
some  of  his  opinions  are  J.  J.  Collins,  TheolStiid  20  (2,  ’59)  289-290,  M. 
Bevenot,  Month  21  (5,  ’59)  314-316,  L.  Sabourin,  SciEccl  10  (3,  ’58)  535- 
537,  K.  Wennemer,  Scholastik  33  (4,  ’58)  615-616,  and  P.  A.  Kleinhans, 
Antonianum  34  (1,  ’59)  137-139. — J.  C. 

BOOK: 

882r.  G.  Miegge,  L’  Evangile  ct  le  mythe  dans  la  pensee  de  Rudolf  Bultmann, 
trans.  H.  Naef,  preface  by  J.-L.  Leuba,  Bibliotheque  Theologique 
(Neuchatel — Paris:  Delachaux  et  Niestle,  1958,  7.50  Sw.  fr.),  130  pp. 

The  author  devotes  the  first  chapter  of  this  work  to  stating  the  problem 
faced  by  Bultmann  of  presenting  the  NT  in  terms  that  would  accord  with  a 
modern  attitude  of  mind.  M  then  describes  Bultmann’s  position  on  the  relation 
of  existential  philosophy  to  his  theological  position.  The  next  chapter  dials 
with  myth,  religion  and  philosophy.  The  conclusion  of  the  book  gi\ts  a  brief 
evaluation  of  Bultmann’s  vision  of  Christianity  in  terms  ot  an  existentialist 
philosophy.  The  appendix  contains  a  summary  of  the  critical  position  taken  by 
Catholic  writers  toward  Bultmann’s  work. 

OPINION: 

883 r.  Reviewers  agree  that  the  book  provides  an  excellent  introduction  to 
Bultmann’s  thought  and  to  the  points  of  controversy  that  have  arisen 
around  it.  L.  Malevez  in  NouvRevTheol  81  (4,  ’59)  434  considers  particularly 
valuable  M’s  interpretation  of  the  role  Bultmann  recognizes  for  Christ.  It  is 
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in  Christ  and  not  in  the  living  faith  of  the  community  that  the  eschatological 
event  is  accomplished,  and  that  the  Church  has  met  the  word  of  God.”  F. 
Theunis  in  EpliTheolLov  35  (2,  *59)  444-446  finds  that  M  does  not  make  his 
own  critique  clear,  hence  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  Bult¬ 
mann’s  thought  and  M’s  interpretation.  V.  O’Keefe  in  TheolStud  19  (4,  ’58) 
604-606  notes  that  M’s  critique  is  more  “in  the  line  of  reflections  permitting  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions,”  while,  at  the  same  time,  offering  a  clear¬ 
sighted  view  of  Bultmann’s  shortcomings.  D.  Cairns  in  ScotJournTheol  12 
(2,  ’59)  199-200  points  out  that  M  makes  clear  Bultmann’s  determination  not 
to  reduce  Christianity  to  philosophy  nor  faith  to  subjectivism,  though  he  doubts 
“whether  Bultmann  does  sufficient  justice  to  the  once-for-all-ness  of  the  event 
of  Christ.”  Cf.  also  F.  Stoop  in  VerbCaro  48  (’58)  398;  J.  L.  M.  in  Angl 
TheolRev  41  (2,  ’59)  155;  P.  Gander  in  RevTheolPhil  9  (2,  ’59)  194;  J.  D. 
in  LumVieSupp  40  (’58)  27-28;  E.  F.  in  RevBen  69  (1-2,  ’59)  121-122. 
— F.  P.  S. 

BOOK: 

884r.  G.  Wingren,  Theology  in  Conflict:  Nygren,  Barth,  Bultmann,  trans. 

E.  H.  Wahlstrom  (Philadelphia:  Muhlenberg  Press;  London:  Oliver 
and  Boyd,  1958,  $3.25),  xxii  and  170  pp. 

W  examines  in  the  theological  systems  of  Anders  Nygren,  Karl  Barth  and 
Rudolf  Bultmann  the  following  points:  (1)  “anthropological  presuppositions” 
(conceptions  of  man,  cultural  life,  humanity — the  situation  of  man  as  he  is 
confronted  with  the  content  of  Scripture),  and  (2)  “hermeneutical  presupposi¬ 
tions”  (theological  attitudes  toward  primitive  Christianity,  Jesus  and  the 
biblical  writings — the  right  way  of  reading  Scripture).  W  concludes  with  an 
exposition  of  his  own  ideas  on  the  function  of  theology,  its  distinction  from  and 
relation  to  preaching,  history  and  philosophy,  and  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
nature  and  role  of  law. 

OPINION: 

885r.  J.  Dillenberger  in  JournRel  39  (2,  ’59)  135  contends  that  the  criticism 
of  Barth  was  more  valid  at  the  time  of  W’s  original  Swedish  edition. 
He  calls  attention  to  W’s  own  presupposition,  which  governs  his  criticism: 
it  “is  clear  that  his  own  conception  of  the  nature  of  Law  and  Gospel  is  the 
vantage  point  from  which  Nygren,  Barth,  and  Bultmann  are  found  to  be 
wrong.”  J.  O.  H.,  Jr.  in  AnglTheolRev  40  (4,  ’58)  355-356  appraises  W’s 
view  of  Scripture  as  “that  of  a  conservative  Lutheran,  rather  ‘pre-critical’  if 
not  fundamental  in  tone.”  He  notes  the  book’s  “provocative  character,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  raise  the  theological  hackles  of  many  a  reader.  It  would  seem  to  be 
a  kind  of  minority  report  from  the  Lundensian  camp,  and  is  worthy  of  serious 
attention  by  students  of  the  currents  of  20th  Century  theology.”  S.  P. 
Schilling  in  J ournBibRel  26  (4,  ’58)  350-351  remarks  that  “Wingren’s 
own  treatment  of  the  positive  task  of  theology  and  his  alternatives  to  the 
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difficulties  he  discusses  are  inadequately  developed,  and  leave  much  to  be 
desired.”  However,  “his  critical  analyses  are  closely  knit  and  carefully  wrought. 
.  .  .  His  book  offers  many  valuable  insights  and  suggestions;  for  example, 
his  view  that  theology  must  begin  with  the  actual  demands  of  community  life, 
in  which  the  neighbor  is  always  present,  and  sift  them  in  the  light  of  the 
Word;  his  concern  to  keep  open  the  communications  between  theology  and 
other  disciplines;  and  his  insistence  that  the  historical  and  systematic  disciplines 
in  theology  have  distinctly  different  functions  which  are  related  but  cannot 
be  interchanged.” 


886r.  In  TimesLitSupp  58  (2977,  Mar.  20,  ’59)  x,  the  reviewer  feels  that 
W  “does  not  sufficiently  recognize  that  the  presuppositions  need  not  be 
arbitrary.  They  may  and  often  are  based  on  modern  knowledge  and  probable 
beliefs  which  have  been  sifted,  and  which  are  more  relevant  to  issues  of  truth 
than  attempts  at  disinterested  study  and  exposition  of  ancient  texts.  Even 
Barth’s  ‘rather  supercilious  refusal’  to  see  any  significance  in  Jude  6  and  2 
Peter  2:4  (the  fall  of  the  angels)  may  well  be  grounded  in  reasonable  belief 
that  neither  of  these  ancient  authors  know  anything  about  such  a  matter  any 
more  than  modern  man  does.”  If  it  is  true,  as  W  maintains,  that  “Nygren 
eliminates  all  concern  about  the  truth  of  theology,  an  issue  which  scientific 
theology  cannot  properly  raise,  much  less  answer,  its  task  being  simply  to 
describe  Christianity,”  then  theology  is  “reduced  to  a  learned  antiquarianism, 
and  serious  thinkers  need  no  longer  concern  themselves  with  Nygren. 


887r.  F.  Greeves  in  ExpTimes  70  (2,  ’58)  44  remarks  that  “this  is,  indeed, 
militant  theology  ...  a  brave  attempt,  to  which  no  review  can  do 
justice.”  W’s  “method  of  discussion  involves  considerable  repetition;  in  the 
instance  of  Bultmann,  it  proves  to  be  somewhat  of  a  hindrance.”  Greeves 
notes  that  “within  his  major  criticism,  the  author  focuses  attention  upon  one 
particular  point,  for  it  is  one  of  his  own  presuppositions  (which  he  seeks  to 
show  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  Bible)  that  the  fundamental  fact  about  man, 
to  which  the  gospel  speaks,  is  that  he  is  in  bondage  both  to  guilt  and  to  the 
law.”  Of  W’s  critique  he  says:  “These  are  trenchant  criticisms,  and  the  whole 
has  not  been  told  there.  They  merit  careful  examination,  and  Dr.  Wingren 
will  expect  his  own  presuppositions  to  be  subjected  to  his  own  method  of 
criticism.  It  might  be  well  to  start  by  consideration  of  his  assertion:  ‘Scripture 
presupposes  that  the  word  is  addressed  to  a  world  which  does  not  need  the 
Christian  point  of  view  in  order  to  understand  law,  guilt,  and  judgement. 
Much  of  what  he  has  to  say,  and  not  only  about  Barth,  depends  for  its  validity 
upon  the  truth  of  that  assertion.  Some  readers  may  feel  that  Dr.  Wingren 
has  attempted  too  much;  others  may  judge  his  criticisms  ot  the  respective 
theologians  to  be  uneven.  No  serious  student  of  theology  can  fail  to  be 
stimulated  by  this  book,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  proper  task  of  systematic 
theology  and  to  the  relation  between  law  and  gospel.’  Cf.  also  \\  .  M.  Hort  .  , 
TheolT oday  15  (3,  ’58)  417-419.— F.  W.  L. 
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BOOK: 

888r.  F.  M.  Cross,  Jr.,  The  Ancient  Library  of  Qmnran  and  Modern  Biblical 
Studies  (Garden  City,  N.  Y. :  Doubleday;  London:  Duckworth,  1958, 
$4.50  or  21  s.),  xv  and  196  pp.,  4  plates. 

Originally  delivered  as  the  Haskell  Lectures  at  the  Oberlin  Graduate 
School  of  Theology  in  March,  1957,  the  five  chapters  of  this  book  deal  with  the 
discovery  ©f  the  scrolls  and  a  catalogue  of  the  finds;  the  sect  of  Qumran 
(identified  with  the  Essenes)  ;  its  historical  origins  and  the  person  of  the 
“righteous  teacher”;  the  position  of  the  OT  at  Qumran  and  the  consequent 
value  of  the  scrolls  for  textual  criticism;  the  relation  of  Qumran  to  early 
Christianity.  Lengthy  footnotes,  constituting  more  than  one-third  of  the 
volume,  supplement  the  original  lecture  texts  and  contribute  much  previously 
unpublished  data  as  well  as  extensive  bibliographical  information. 

OPINION: 

889r.  There  has  been  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  acclaim  for  C’s  book. 

Most  reviewers  pause  to  note  his  unusually  authoritative  position  and, 
while  not  all  are  in  full  agreement  with  every  detail,  they  laud  his  competence 
and  prudent  judgment.  G.  E.  W.  in  Bib  Arch  21  (2,  ’58)  48  calls  it  “the  most 
complete  and  well-rounded  picture  of  the  origins,  practices,  theology  and 
influence  of  the  Qumran  community  thus  far  to  appear.”  In  ExpTimes  70 
(3,  ’58)  74-75  B.  J.  Roberts  notes  that  the  book  is  a  great  service  to  both 
specialist  and  intelligent  layman  and  he  warmly  commends  it  “as  a  most  useful 
guide  to  the  ‘latest’  about  the  Scrolls.”  The  same  appreciation  is  felt  by 
F.  F.  B.  in  PalExpQuart  90  (2,  ’58)  145-146  who,  though  he  does  not  agree 
with  all  of  C’s  views,  still  notes  that  C  “has  something  of  value  to  say  about 
almost  every  aspect  of  the  study  of  the  Scrolls  and  presents  a  well-argued 
case  for  each  position  which  he  maintains.”  He  commends  the  book  “whole¬ 
heartedly.” 

890r.  The  reviewer  in  TimesLitSupp  (Aug.  29,  ’58)  480  compares  C’s  book 
with  that  of  van  der  Ploeg  [ cf .  §§  894r — 896r],  noting  that  C’s  abundant 
footnotes  make  his  volume  “of  special  value  for  the  more  serious  student.” 

With  a  note  of  caution  that  neither  author  can  yet  say  the  final  word  on  every 

question,  “both  books  may  be  unreservedly  recommended.”  F.  L.  Moriarty 
in  America  99  (12,  June  21,  ’58)  356-358,  after  enthusiastically  praising  the 
work,  concludes  that  C’s  “willingness  to  use  all  the  evidence,  archeological, 
paleographical,  linguistic  and  internal,  gives  his  constructions  unusual  au¬ 
thority.”  Writing  in  Biblica  39  (4,  ’58)  511-515,  K.  Smyth  hesitates  to  give 
full  acceptance  to  C’s  views  on  the  Qumran  apocalyptic  tradition,  for  he  feels 
that  C  has  carried  eschatology  too  far  and  “has  read  too  much  of  the  New 

Testament  into  certain  institutions  of  Qumran.”  Yet  he  welcomes  the  book 

for  “its  admirable  history  and  catalogue  of  the  finds,  its  well-informed  dis- 
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cusssion  of  the  site  and  community  of  Qumran,  and  above  all,  for  its 
challenging  synthesis  of  the  theology  of  the  sect.” 

891r.  Further  high  praise  is  added  by  J.  H.  Gailey,  Jr.  in  Interpretation 
12  (4,  ’58)  444-446,  especially  for  C’s  lengthy,  informative  footnotes 
and  for  the  precision  and  vigor  of  his  well-documented  statements.  ‘‘It  is 
evident  that  a  new  vantage  point  has  been  attained  from  which  the  origins 
and  development  of  early  Christianity  may  be  reviewed.”  P.  W.  Skehan 
in  CathBibQuart  21  (1,  ’59)  71-78  shares  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
other  reviewers  in  judging  C’s  work  to  be  “in  advance  of  any  other  treat¬ 
ment  in  English.”  Commenting  at  length  on  the  many  points  raised  by 
C,  he  feels  that  C’s  “carefully  developed  argumentation  for  the  general 
period  [of  the  Wicked  Priest]  deserves  close  study,  and  is  well-nigh  definitive.” 
Yet  he  feels  that  C’s  distinction  between  “righteous  teacher”  and  “teacher  of 
righteousness”  is  pointless.  He  is  especially  pleased  with  C’s  study  of  Deut 
32,  and  feels  that  no  future  study  of  the  various  branches  of  OT  textual  tradi¬ 
tion  “can  in  future  be  made  which  does  not  base  itself  firmly  on  the  factual 
data  and  the  necessary  inferences  here  given  by  Cross.” 

892r.  H.  G.  May  in  JournBibLit  78  (1,  ’59)  78-80  also  praises  C’s  textual 
analysis  as  well  as  his  prudence  and  acumen  in  dealing  with  the  relations 
of  Qumran  to  Christianity.  The  book  “should  be  placed  at  the  top  of  any  list 
of  the  best”  secondary  literature  on  the  scrolls.  W.  F.  Stinespring  is  equally 
laudatory  in  JournBibRel  27  (1,  ’59)  57-58,  where  he  notes  C’s  competent 
background  and  his  broad  field  of  discussion.  He  concludes  that  C,  “in  spite 
of  his  competent  caution,  is  bold  enough  in  conjecture  to  be  intriguing.  On 
the  whole  this  book  is  one  of  the  very  best  yet  to  appear  on  this  popular 
subject.”  Though  H.  H.  Rowley  in  JournSemStud  4(1,  ’59)  84-86  disagrees 
with  C  on  a  number  of  points,  especially  the  identification  of  the  Kittim  and 
the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  Copper  Scroll,  he  nonetheless  calls  this  “a 
work  of  major  importance  and  indispensable  to  all  who  would  be  abreast  of 
the  discussion  on  the  Scrolls.”  He  appreciates  C’s  full  documentation  and 
balanced  judgment.  In  Judaism  8  (1,  ’59)  89-91  L.  Pfeffer  feels  that  it  is 
still  too  early  to  evaluate  C’s  hypothesis  of  an  exilic  or  even  pre-exilic 
tradition  as  the  common  progenitor  of  the  three  textual  traditions  he  discerns 

in  his  book. 

893 r.  In  a  detailed  review  in  RevQum  1  (3,  ’59)  440-443,  J.  Carmignac 
expresses  pleasure  that  C  has  “lifted  a  corner  of  the  veil”  which  hides  the 
latest  discoveries  from  the  common  run  of  mortals.  C’s  soberly  documented 
history  of  the  discoveries  “will  doubtless  help  to  dissipate  a  few  legends,” 
and  he  is  to  be  praised  for  having  the  courage  to  modify  his  former  opinion 
on  the  Damascus  exile.  The  reviewer  would  take  issue  with  Cs  choice  of 
Simon  as  the  Wicked  Priest,  for  (1)  C  is  incorrect  in  reading  the  tense  ot  the 
relevant  verbs,  and  (2)  he  has  not  foreseen  the  decisive  objection  in  Josephus, 
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War  I,  78-80  and  Ant.  XIII,  311-313.  The  four-page  appendix  is  quite  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  counterbalance  the  impression  created  by  the  chapter  on  the  re¬ 
semblances  between  Qumran  and  Christianity,  so  Carmignac  asks  an  extra 
chapter  to  expose  the  points  of  divergence  between  the  two.  In  Bib  Or  16 
(5-6,  *59)  168  J.  van  der  Ploeg  briefly  lists  most  of  C’s  conclusions,  objects 
to  his  use  of  the  term  “sacraments”  in  connection  with  the  Essenes,  and 
concludes  that  C’s  work  “is  not  only  rich  in  matter  but  also  contains  some 
important  contributions  for  scientific  research.”  Cf.  also  O.  J.  F.  Seitz  in 
AnglTheolRev  41  (2,  ’59)  136-139;  U.  Simon  in  ChurchQuartRev  160  (334, 
’59)  106-111;  J.  W.  Wevers  in  CanJournTheol  5  (1,  ’59)  52-55.— S.  E.  S. 

BOOK: 

894r.  J.  van  der  Ploeg,  The  Excavations  at  Qumran.  A  Survey  of  the 
Judaean  Brotherhood  and  its  Ideas,  trans.  K.  Smyth  (London — New 
York — Toronto:  Longmans  Green,  1958,  16  s.  6  d.  or  $4.00),  xi  and  233  pp., 
14  illustrations. 

This  authoritative  popularization  of  Qumran,  a  translation  of  V ondsten  in 
de  Woestijn  van  Juda  (Utrecht,  1957),  is  an  attempt  by  a  distinguished  scholar, 
quite  familiar  with  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  to  offset  some  of  the  uncritical 
popular  writings  on  the  subject.  His  first  chapter  recounts  the  discovery  and 
disposal  of  the  scrolls  and  his  own  part  in  that  adventure.  Subsequent  chapters 
discuss  the  historical  setting  of  the  sect,  the  Essene  “Brotherhood”  and  its 
Teacher  of  Righteousness,  the  theology  and  organization  of  the  sect  and  the 
nature  and  contents  of  the  scrolls  themselves.  A  final  chapter  refutes  the 
excesses  of  Dupont-Sommer,  Wilson,  Allegro,  A.  P.  Davies  and  others  by 
contrasting  Essene  beliefs  and  institutions  with  those  of  Christianity. 

OPINION: 

895r.  Reviewers  generally  agree  that,  as  a  popular  account  of  Qumran,  this 
book  has  few  equals.  B.  C.  Butler  in  DownRev  76  (246,  ’58)  415-416 
appreciates  P’s  “sober  and  discriminating”  last  chapter  and  adds  that  his 
remarks  on  the  sensationalists  are  “severe  but  not  unmerited.”  M.  Leahy 
in  IrTheolQuart  25  (3,  ’58)  301  also  lauds  the  final  chapter  “for  its  straight¬ 
forward  evaluation  of  the  significance  of  the  scrolls.”  In  Studies  47  (187,  ’58) 
357-359  P.  C.  Barry  notes  P’s  prudent  judgment  and  adds  that  this  is  “perhaps 
the  best  popular  book  on  the  subject,  full  of  first-hand  information,  especially 
about  the  early  adventures  of  the  scrolls,  methodical  in  exposition,  and 
judicious  in  comment.”  He  feels  that  P  has  adequately  presented  the  Persian 
parallels  to  Qumran  and  finds,  on  the  whole,  “a  minimum  of  polemic.” 

896r.  The  reviewer  in  TimesLitSupp  (Aug.  29,  ’58)  480  notes  that  the 
book  is  of  high  value  because  of  the  author’s  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  scrolls  and  his  “balanced  judgment  on  the  problems  raised.”  P.  Lam arche 
in  OrientSyr  4(1,  ’59)  126  is  satisfied  to  observe  that  it  will  be  of  great  value 
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to  the  general  public.  Similarly,  F.  F.  B.  in  PalExpQuart  91  (1,  ’59)  79-80 
says  that  “it  is  written  for  the  general  public,  not  for  specialists,  and  is  a  first- 
rate  book ^  of  its  kind.”  He  too  praises  P’s  “informed  scholarship  and  sound 
judgment,”  though  he  cannot  agree  with  P’s  argument  that  “Sons  of  Light” 
indicates  that  the  sect  consisted  of  men  only.  J.  M.  T.  Barton  in  ClcrRcv 
44  (2,  59)  102-103  contributes  to  the  general  praise  of  P’s  final  chapter  on 
Qumran  and  Christianity,  noting  that  P  “examines  the  facts  briefly  but 
trenchantly.”  J.  Finegan  in  JournBibRel  27  (3,  ’59)  258-259  describes  the 
work  as  “relatively  comprehensive  in  scope  and  cautious  in  conclusions.”  Cf. 
also  J.  J.  Dougherty  in  Catholic  World  188  (1,128,  ’59)  512-513  and  U. 
Simon  in  ChurcliQuortRev  160  (334,  ’59)  106-111.  The  German  translation 
of  the  same  work  is  reviewed  briefly  by  M.  Rehm  in  MiinchThcolZeit  10  (3, 
’59)  242-243.— S.  E.  S. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 

BEARE — Rev.  Prof.  Francis  Wright  Beare,  Professor  of  NT  Studies  at 
Trinity  College,  Toronto,  was  born  in  Toronto  on  Aug.  16,  1902.  Having 
received  his  B.A.  from  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1925,  with  the  McCaul 
Gold  Medal  in  Classics,  he  continued  his  studies  at  the  Lcole  des  Hautes  fitudes 
in  Paris  (1926-28)  as  recipient  of  an  Ontario  Government  scholarship.  He 
then  completed  his  course  in  theology  at  Knox  College,  Toronto,  and  again 
took  up  post-graduate  studies  in  Egypt  (1931-33)  as  Foreign  Member  of  the 
French  Institute  of  Oriental  Archeology,  where  he  assisted  in  the  publication 
of  Greek  papyri  of  the  Royal  Egyptian  Society  of  Papyrology.  In  1945  he 
was  awarded  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  the  NT  field  by  the  University  of  Chicago. 
After  having  served  as  Professor  of  Church  History  and  History  of  Religions 
at  the  Presbyterian  College,  Montreal,  from  1935  to  1946,  he  assumed  his 
present  position  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
He  was  visiting  professor  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  (1944)  and  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge  (1950).  In  1958  he  was  granted  a  Senior  Fellowship 
by  the  Canada  Council  and  spent  a  year  in  Rome  on  the  study  of  Hellenistic 
religions.  His  principal  works  are  First  Epistle  of  Peter:  Greek  1  ext,  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes  (1947,  2nd  rev.  ed.,  1958)  and  Commentary  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philip pians  (1959).  He  has  contributed  to  the  Interpreter’s  Bible,  to 
CanJournTheol,  JournRel,  JournBibLit,  AnglTheolRev,  NT  Stud,  Chronique 
d'Egypte  and  several  other  periodicals. 
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CROSS — Rev.  Dr.  Frank  Leslie  Cross,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  and 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  was  born  on  Jan.  22,  1900.  He  received  the  B.Sc. 
from  the  University  of  London  (1920)  and  the  B.A.  from  Oxford  (Balliol) 
in  1921  (with  honors  in  theology).  He  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  1926  and  was  appointed  Librarian  of  Pusey  House,  Oxford,  in 
1927,  a  position  he  held  until  1944.  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  D.Phil.  in 
1930  and  the  D.D.  in  1950.  From  1934  to  1942  he  was  the  Oxford  Lecturer 
in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  from  1935  to  1938  the  Wilde  Lecturer  in 
Natural  and  Comparative  Religions.  In  1944  he  was  appointed  to  the  positions 
he  holds  today.  He  served  as  general  secretary  of  the  first  International 
Conference  of  Patristic  Studies  held  at  Oxford  in  1951  and  of  the  second 
Conference  in  1955.  He  was  also  Secretary  of  the  Four  Gospels  Conference 
in  1957.  His  specialized  fields  of  study  are  comparative  religions  and  the 
patristic  age,  and  his  principal  works  include:  St.  Athanasius’  “De  Incarnatione” 
(1939),  I  Peter  (1954)  and  Early  Christian  Fathers  (1957).  Among  the 
many  volumes  for  which  he  has  served  as  editor  or  co-editor  are  the  following: 
The  Jung  Codex  (1955),  Studies  in  Ephesians  (1956),  Studies  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (1957),  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian  Church  (1957)  and 
Studia  Patristica  I,  II  (TU  63;  1957). 

GROSSOUW — Prof.  Dr.  William  K.  Grossouw,  born  in  Amsterdam,  The 
Netherlands,  on  Nov.  9,  1906,  is  Professor  of  NT  Exegesis  and  Biblical  Greek 
at  the  Catholic  University  of  Nijmegen.  He  studied  at  the  seminaries  of  the 
diocese  of  ’s-Hertogenbosch  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  1930.  He  then  continued  his  studies  at  the  Pontifical 
Biblical  Institute  in  Rome,  where  he  was  awarded  the  doctorate  for  his  thesis, 
entitled  The  Coptic  Versions  of  the  Minor  Prophets  (1938).  After  having 
served  as  professor  of  biblical  exegesis  at  the  major  seminary  of  his  diocese 
at  Haaren  (North  Brabant)  from  1936  to  1947,  he  assumed  his  present  post 
at  Nijmegen.  His  writings,  most  of  which  have  been  translated  into  foreign 
languages,  include:  Het  Christendom  van  Johannes  (1942;  English  trans.: 
Revelation  and  Redemption,  1955) ;  In  Christus,  S chets  van  een  Theologie  van 
Sint  Paulus  (1948;  English  trans.:  In  Christ,  1959)  ;  Bijbelse  Vroomheid. 
Beschouwingen  over  de  spiritualiteit  van  het  Nieuwe  Testament  (1954;  5th 
ed.,  1959;  German,  1956;  Spanish,  1959;  English  now  in  preparation).  A 
member  of  the  Studiorum  Novi  Testamenti  Societas,  Dr.  Grossouw  has  con¬ 
tributed  articles  to  RevBib,  NovTest  and  StudCath,  among  other  periodicals. 
At  present  he  is  collaborating  in  a  new  annotated  Dutch  translation  of  the  NT. 


LYONNET — Rev.  Stanislaus  Lyonnet,  S.J.,  is  Dean  of  the  biblical  faculty 
and  Professor  of  Exegesis  and  Biblical  Theology  of  the  NT  at  the  Pontifical 
Biblical  Institute  in  Rome.  Born  on  Aug.  25,  1902,  at  Saint-Ltienne  (Loire), 
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France,  he  received  his  License-es-Lettres  from  the  Institut  Catholique  de 
Lyon  in  1923,  and  his  diploma  from  the  £cole  des  Hautes  £tudes  in  1932. 
After  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  he  became  Professor  of  Scripture  at  the 
Lyon-Fourviere  theologate  (1938-40)  and  later  Professor  of  Armenian  and 
Georgic  Languages  at  the  Biblical  Institute  (1942-50).  In  1943  he  was  awarded 
his  doctorate  in  biblical  science  from  this  Institute  and  was  given  his  present 
professorship.  He  has  specialized  on  Pauline  exegesis,  especially  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  and  on  NT  biblical  theology,  particularly  questions  concerning 
sin  and  redemption.  His  writings  include:  Les  Origincs  de  U i  version  arttie- 
nienne  des  Evangiles  et  le  Diatessaron  (1950),  Les  epitres  aux  Galates,  aux 
Romains  ( Bible  de  Jerusalem,  1953;  2nd  ed.,  1959),  De  peccato  et  redemption 
I:  De  notione  peccati  (1957).  He  has  contributed  articles  to  Biblica,  VerbDom, 
RechSciRel ,  RevBib,  Christas  and  to  the  Supplement  an  Dictionnaire  de  la 
Bible.  At  present  he  is  working  on  two  books  to  be  published  in  the  near 
future:  De  peccato  et  redemptione  II:  De  vocabulario  redemptionis  and  Etudes 
sur  Vcpitre  aux  Romains. 


MICHAELIS — Prof.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Michaelis,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the 
University  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  was  born  at  Darmstadt,  Germany,  on  Jan. 
26,  1896.  After  graduating  from  the  University  of  Berlin  he  became  pastor  at 
Peterbogen  near  Berlin  in  1921.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
to  the  New  Testament  Seminary  at  the  University  of  Berlin  (under  A. 
Deissmann)  and  later  received  the  post  of  Lecturer  in  Theology  at  this  uni¬ 
versity.  In  1926  he  undertook  a  study  trip  to  Palestine  and  from  1929  to  1930 
taught  NT  theology  at  the  University  of  Jena.  He  received  the  D.D.  honoris 
causa  from  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1930  and  since  that  year  has  occupied 
his  present  position  in  Berne.  Among  his  writings  are:  Zur  Engelchristologie 
im  Urchristentum  (1943),  Sakramente  im  J  ohannesevangelium  (1946),  Ein- 
leitung  in  das  Neue  Testament  (2nd.  ed.,  1954),  Die  Gleichnisse  Jesu  (1952). 
From  1926  to  1933  he  was  editor  of  Schriften  aus  deni  Sclizvarzburgbund  (new 
edition)  and  from  1923  lie'  edited  Die  Schwarsburg.  He  has  contributed 
articles  to  TheolZeit,  TlieolLitZeit,  ZeitNTIViss  and  other  periodicals. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

INTRODUCTION 

R.  Bridges  and  L.  A.  Weigle,  The  Bible  Word  Book.  Concerning  Obsolete 
or  Archaic  Words  in  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible  (New  York:  Thos. 
Nelson  and  Sons,  1960,  $5.00),  vii  and  422  pp. 

The  late  Ronald  Bridges,  onetime  President  of  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion, 
and  Prof.  Weigle,  Chairman  of  the  Standard  Bible  Committee  since  its  organi¬ 
zation  in  1930,  present  827  articles  concerning  words  in  the  King  James 
Version  which  have  been  affected  by  changing  English  usage.  Addressed  to 
the  general  reader,  the  volume  explains  what  the  King  James  translators 
meant  by  these  words  and  shows  what  words  replace  them  in  the  Revised 
Standard  Version.  Other  modern  versions  also  are  cited.  The  index,  which 
contains  more  than  2,600  entries,  includes  over  1,800  words  which  modern 
translations  have  substituted  for  archaic  terms  of  the  King  James  Version. 

L.  Dannemiller,  S.S.,  Reading  the  Word  of  God  (Baltimore:  Helicon,  1960, 
$4.50),  xiv  and  201  pp. 

In  this  guide  to  the  Bible  Fr.  Dannemiller,  Professor  of  Scripture  at  St. 
Mary’s  Seminary,  Baltimore,  offers  the  general  reader  a  variety  of  ways  of 
approaching  the  reading  of  Scripture.  There  are  150  suggested  readings,  based 
not  on  the  order  of  books,  but  on  the  pursuit  of  biblical  themes  through  both 
Testaments.  If  the  reader  prefers  he  may  read  these  selections  as  they  fit  into 
a  pattern  of  salvation  history  outlined  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  or  he  may 
read  them  following  the  liturgical  cycle.  For  each  reading,  for  private  or  group 
use,  Psalms  and  special  prayers  are  suggested. 

A.  van  Deursen,  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Bible  Manners  and  Customs ,  il¬ 
lustrated  by  J.  De  Vries  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Zondervan,  1958,  $2.50), 
142  pp. 

This  concise,  popular  dictionary  was  translated  from  the  original  Dutch 
edition  of  1951.  All  the  items  described — buildings,  food,  clothing,  utensils, 
weapons,  plants,  animals,  etc. — are  illustrated  from  archaeological  evidence. 
Merely  imaginary  reconstructions  are  excluded.  The  entries  are  not  alpha¬ 
betical  but  systematic;  a  bibliography  and  numerous  indexes  are  added. 

Internationale  Zeitschriftenschau  fur  Bibelwissenschaft  und  Grenzgebiete .  In¬ 
ternational  Review  of  Biblical  Studies.  Revue  Internationale  des  Etudes 
Bibliques,  Vol.  VI  (’58-’59),  Heft  1-2  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos-Verlag,  1960, 
DM  46,  $11.00),  xi  and  356  pp. 

With  the  present  work  Prof.  Stier  and  his  helpers  have  surveyed  the 
publications  for  the  year  1958  and  in  part  for  1959.  The  volume  contains 
2,217  items,  there  are  20  pages  of  indexes,  and  abstracts  have  been  made  of 
contributions  to  serial  publications  and  some  Festscliriften.  The  attentive 
reader  will  be  pleased  to  identify  (JAS)  who  appears  so  frequently  in  the  NT 
section  with  the  (JAS)  who  abstracts  for  NT  A. 
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T.  L.  Leishman,  Our  Ageless  Bible.  From  Early  Manuscripts  to  Modern 

Verswns  (Edinburgh— hew  \  ork— Toronto:  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  1960, 
),  loo  pp. 

This  is  a  considerably  revised  and  extended  edition  of  a  work  which  first 
appeared  in  1  >39.  Chapters  on  the  RSY  and  the  Qumran  scrolls  have  been 
added.  L  presents  a  popular  introduction  to  the  MSS  and  versions  of  the  OT : 
the  language,  MSS  and  early  versions  of  the  NT;  the  task  of  the  biblicai 
translator ;  and  the  history  of  the  English  versions. 


G.  MacGregor,  The  Bible  in  the  Making  (Philadelphia— New  York:  Lin- 
pincott,  1959,  $6.00),  447  pp. 

Dr.  MacGregor,  author  of  numerous  religious  works,  is  Professor  of  Philos¬ 
ophy  and  Religion  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.  In  this  comprehensive  volume  he 
tells  the  fascinating  story  of  the  Bible  as  a  book  from  the  beginnings  to  today. 
Though  he  discusses  the  writing  of  the  OT,  the  NT  and  the  apocrypha,  lie 
devotes  most  of  his  work  to  the  history  of  the  many  English  versions,  Protes¬ 
tant,  Catholic  and  Jewish.  A  series  of  fourteen  appendixes  treat  a  wide 
gamut  of  subjects  from  the  chief  biblical  MSS  and  specimens  of  translations 
and  of  extrabiblical  literature  to  a  list  of  the  modern  languages  into  which 
the  Bible  has  been  translated. 


La  Sainte  Bible  traduite  en  francais  sous  la  direction  de  l’ficole  Biblique  de 
Jerusalem  (Paris:  Editions  du  Cerf,  1959). 

Jercmie,  Les  Lamentations,  Le  Livre  de  Baruch,  A.  Gelin,  P.S.S.,  310  pp. 
Habaquq,  Abdias,  Joel,  J.  Trinquet,  P.S.S.,  93  pp. 

Les  Lpitres  de  Saint  Paul  aux  Philippiens,  a  Philemon,  aux  Colossiens,  aux 
Lphesiens,  P.  Benoit,  O.P.,  109  pp. 

L} Apocalypse,  M.-E.  Boismard,  O.P.,  92  pp. 

The  above  volumes  have  recently  appeared  in  a  revised  edition,  each  with 
introduction,  translation  and  notes.  The  OT  volumes  appear  in  a  second  edition, 
those  of  the  NT  in  a  third  edition.  The  rapid  appearance  of  the  latter  in  a 
revised  edition  shows  the  interest  in  these  contributions.  The  work  of  Pere 
Benoit  is  all  the  more  welcome  because  it  has  been  for  some  time  out  of  print. 

J.  Steinmann,  Saint  Jerome  and  His  Times,  trans.  R.  Matthews  (Notre 
Dame,  Ind.:  Fides,  1960,  $5.95),  x  and  358  pp. 

Abbe  Steinmann’s  French  original  first  appeared  in  1958  [cf.  NT  A  3(1,  ’58) 
p.  112].  He  presents  the  great  translator  and  exegete  as  a  monk,  a  teacher, 
a  secretary,  a  controversialist.  Liberal  quotations  from  Jerome’s  varied  works 
are  used  in  the  biography. 

J.  C.  Swain,  Where  Our  Bible  Came  From,  Reflection  Books  (New  York: 
Association  Press,  1960,  $.50),  128  pp. 

This  popular  introduction  is  sub-titled  “How  the  Old  Testament  Canon 
and  the  New  Testament  Canon  Came  into  Being.”  It  provides  not  only  a 
history  and  explanation  of  the  canon  but  also  a  description  of  the  various  types 
of  books  of  the  Bible.  A  final  bibliography  suggests  ample  further  reading. 

G.  H.  Tavard,  Holy  Writ  or  Holy  Church.  The  Crisis  of  the  Protestant  Ref¬ 
ormation  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1959,  $5.00),  x  and  250  pp. 

The  origin  and  growth  of  the  principle  of  Scripture  alone  and  the  reactions 
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which  were  provoked  by  its  proclamation  in  the  16th  century  form  the  subject 
of  this  volume.  By  showing  the  shortcomings  on  both  sides  the  writer  hopes 
to  assist  the  ecumenical  dialogue,  for  a  diagnosis  of  the  disease  may  help  to 
discover  a  remedy.  In  particular  he  points  out  that  the  main  post-Tridentine 
theologians  misinterpreted  Trent’s  decree  on  the  matter. 


J.  Wen  ham  and  R.  E.  Davies,  Is  the  Bible  Infallible  ?  A  Debate  (London: 
Epworth,  1959,  2  s.),  31  pp. 

At  the  request  of  the  Theological  Society  of  the  University  of  Bristol  the 
following  thesis  was  debated:  “That  the  doctrine  of  ‘the  infallibility  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  originally  given’  is  a  truly  biblical  doctrine,  disproved  by  no  knowledge 
ancient  or  modern.”  J.  Wenham  upholding  the  affirmative  and  R.  E.  Davies 
arguing  for  the  negative  both  present  their  case  with  clarity,  moderation  and 
a  desire  to  retain  the  essential  biblical  values.  In  the  published  brochure  Mr. 
Wenham  has  added  a  postscript  to  answer  some  of  Mr.  Davies’  arguments, 
since  he,  as  the  first  speaker,  clearly  had  “the  right  of  reply.” 

Westminster  Guides  to  the  Bible,  E.  M.  Good,  General  Editor  (Philadelphia: 
Westminster  Press,  1960,  each  vol.  $1.50). 

L.  E.  Toombs,  The  Threshold  of  Christianity.  Between  the  Testaments,  96  pp. 
S.  Szikszai,  The  Story  of  Israel.  From  Joshua  to  Alexander  the  Great,  96  pp. 

Both  volumes  form  part  of  the  series  of  nine  books  intended  to  make  the 
Bible  more  meaningful  for  the  average  reader.  As  background  for  the  gospel, 
Prof.  Toombs  briefly  describes  the  apocrypha  of  the  OT,  the  influence  of 
Hellenism  on  the  Jewish  community,  Qumran  and  its  writings  and  Jewish 
apocalyptic,  and  finally  pictures  daily  life  under  the  Law. 


GOSPELS  —  ACTS 

E.  G.  Auer,  Die  Urknnde  der  Auferstehung  Jesu.  Evangelium  Johannes 
Kapitel  20,5-7,  Biblische  Studien  und  Zeitfragen,  Heft  5  (Wuppertal:  R. 
Brockhaus,  1959,  DM  4.80),  79  pp. 

The  Gospel  accounts  of  the  Resurrection  all  contain  an  important  lacuna: 
they  do  not  report  the  actual  rising  of  Jesus  from  the  dead  but  only  the  fact 
of  the  empty  tomb  and  the  appearances.  Yet  the  Resurrection  is  not  purely  a 
matter  of  faith  but  an  historical  event.  The  author  of  this  work  seeks  to  draw 
closer  to  the  historical  event  itself  by  a  detailed  exegesis  of  Jn  20:5-7,  the 
description  of  the  empty  tomb.  He  studies  the  implications  of  each  word  of 
the  text  and  situates  it  in  the  framework  of  Jn  20:1-10. 

G.  Bornkamm,  G.  Barth,  H.  J.  Held,  Vberlieferung  und  Auslegung  im 
Matthausevangelium,  Wissenschaftliche  Monographien  zum  Alten  und  Neuen 
Testament  1  (Neukirchen  Kreis  Moers:  Neukirchener  Verlag  der  Buch- 
handlung  des  Erziehungsvereins,  1960,  paper  DM  24.75,  cloth  27),  304  pp. 

This  volume  inaugurates  a  new  biblical  series  under  the  joint  editorship 
of  G.  Bornkamm  and  G.  von  Rad.  It  contains  an  essay  by  Bornkamm,  “Ender- 
wartung  und  Kirche  im  Matthausevangelium,”  which  appeared  in  the  Dodd 
Festschrift  (1956)  and  has  been  revised  and  enlarged;  a  short  article  by 
the  same  author  on  the  calming  of  the  storm  in  Matthew,  which  appeared  in 
Wort  und  Dienst  (1948)  ;  and  two  dissertations  by  pupils  of  Bornkamm:  “Das 
Gesetzesverstandnis  des  Evangelisten  Matthaus,”  by  G.  Barth,  and  “Matthaus 
als  Interpret  der  Wundergeschichten,”  by  H.  J.  Held.  In  a  brief  introduction 
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Bornkamm  explains  how  this  book  is  intended  to  pursue  the  work  of  form 
Luke1Sa™daMark.  Para"eI  ^  ^  °f  Conze.mann’sLnd  MarxsenT  workHn 

D‘  B2SC,H’,/?lV  Heidm m ission  in  der  Zukunftsschau  Jesu.  Eine  Untersuehuno 
f, “hatol°9>e  der  synoptisclien  Evangelic,,,  Abhandlungen  zur  Theologie 
f4AXr  NeUen  TeStaments  36  Crunch:  Zwingli  \'erlag,  1959,  19  S\v. 

In  this  Basel  dissertation,  presented  in  1956  and  since  revised,  the  author 
studies  the  Gospel  passages  dealing  with  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles.  His 
study  seeks  to  follow  a  mean  between  Fonngescliiclite  und  Rcdaklionsgescliiclile 
and  to  stand  as  a  contribution  to  the  theology  of  the  Synoptics  and  also  to  the 
theology  of  missions.  After  a  brief  survey  of  the  OT  doctrine  on  missions 
and  eschatology,  he  studies  the  Gospel  texts  and  discerns  the  relationship 
between  Jesus  mission  to  Israel  and  the  Church’s  mission  to  the  w’orld  between 
the  present  and  the  future. 


H.  Conzelmann,  Die  Mitte  der  Zeit.  Studien  cur  Theologie  des  Lukas, 
Beitrage  zur  historischen  Theologie  17,  3.,  iiberarbeitete  Auflage  (Tubingen ' 
Mohr-Siebeck,  1960,  paper  DM  23.60,  cloth  27),  viii  and  241  pp. 

The  appearance  of  three  editions  within  six  years  (1954,  1957,  I960) 
attests  the  importance  of  and  interest  in  C’s  contribution  to  Lukan  theology. 
In  the  present  volume  the  author  has  clarified  some  points  and  incorporated 
the  pertinent  literature  of  the  past  decade.  Though  some  details  have  been 
modified  in  the  light  of  suggestions  from  reviewers,  the  main  thesis  is  reaffirmed 
and  additional  arguments  for  it  are  presented.  Additional  confirmation  is 
promised  in  the  commentary  on  Acts  which  C  is  preparing  for  the  Handbuch 
sum  Neuen  Testament. 

M.  Goguel,  Jesus  and  the  Origins  of  Christianity,  Vol.  I:  Prolegomena  to 
the  Life  of  Jesus;  Vol.  II:  The  Life  of  Jesus,  trans.  O.  Wyon,  introduction  by 
C.  L.  Mitton,  Harper  Torchbooks/Cloister  Library  TB  65  and  66  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1960,  $1.35  and  $1.85),  xvi  and  590  (222  368)  pp. 

These  two  paperback  volumes  are  a  reprint  of  Goguel’s  classic  The  Life  oi 
Jesus,  first  published  in  English  in  1933.  The  first  contains  an  introductory 
evaluation  of  the  work  by  C.  L.  Mitton.  Written  against  the  background  of 
growing  form-criticism  and  of  historical  skepticism,  this  life  set  out  to  establish 
an  “indispensable  minimum”  of  historical  fact.  Mitton  judges  the  book  more 
meaningful  to  English  and  American  readers  today  than  when  it  first  appeared. 
The  volume  of  prolegomena  discusses  the  history  of  Leben-J esu  research,  the 
value  and  evidence  of  the  sources  (non-Christian,  Pauline  and  Gospel),  and 
problems  of  methodology.  The  second  volume  is  the  life  itself.  There  are 
brief  bibliographical  notes  and  indexes. 

W.  Hamilton,  The  Modern  Reader’s  Guide  to  the  Gospels  (New  York:  As¬ 
sociation  Press,  1960,  $3.50),  190  pp. 

This  is  a  one-volume  edition  of  three  Reflection  Books  which  appeared  in 
1959.  The  author  is  Associate  Professor  of  Theology  at  Colgate  Rochester 
Divinity  School.  In  these  guides  he  aims  at  something  between  the  ordinary 
study  guide  and  the  scholarly  commentary.  The  book  contains  introductions 
to  each  Gospel,  outlines  and  explanations  of  the  text  and  of  varying  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  it. 
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H.  Kahlefeld,  Die  Epiphanie  des  Erldsers  im  J ohannes-Evangelium,  Die 
Botschaft  Gottes,  Neutestamentliche  Reihe  9  (Leipzig:  St.  Benno-Verlag, 
1959),  101  pp. 

The  chapters  of  this  book  originated  in  a  series  of  lectures  given  in  1952  at 
a  Werkwoclie  for  priests  and  theologians.  Special  mention  is  made  of  in¬ 
debtedness  to  Dodd’s  recent  volume  on  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

W.  Luthi,  St.  John's  Gospel.  An  Exposition ,  trans.  K.  Schoenenberger  (Edin¬ 
burgh — London:  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1960,  25  s.),  x  and  348  pp. 

Johannes:  Das  vierte  Evangelium  ausgelegt  fur  die  Gemeinde  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  Basel  in  1942  and  has  seen  four  editions.  The  work  is  based  on  a 
series  of  sermons  on  the  Fourth  Gospel;  these  do  not  form  a  commentary  but 
rather  a  theological  and  to  some  extent  devotional  explanation.  The  author 
feels  that  too  often  works  on  John  have  concentrated  on  the  narrative  passages 
and  not  done  justice  to  the  many  explanatory  passages  in  the  Gospel.  Hence 
he  seeks  to  provide  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  whole  Johannine  message. 

W.  M.  Ramsey,  Pictures  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Acts 
(Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Baker  Book  House,  1959,  $3.50),  x  and  367  pp. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  the  1910  work  by  the  late  well-known  scholar  of 
Aberdeen,  Scotland.  It  consists  of  fifty-two  chapters  originally  written  as  a 
commentary  on  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons.  These  form  a 
commentary  on  Acts  and  several  passages  from  the  Pauline  and  Catholic 
Epistles. 

Mgr.  de  Solages,  A  Greek  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels.  A  New  Way  of  Solving 
the  Synoptic  Problem,  trans.  J.  Baissus  (Leyden:  Brill;  Toulouse:  Institut 
Catholique,  1959,  45  gld.),  1128  pp. 

The  Vice-chancellor  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Toulouse  applies  to  the 
Synoptic  Problem  a  mathematical  method  which  he  thus  describes:  “statistical 
analysis  to  ‘grasp’  the  text  so  to  speak,  combinatory  analysis  to  solve  the  set 
problem  and,  beyond  that,  calculus  of  the  probability  of  the  causes,  for  the  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  method.”  The  volume  is  replete  with  lists,  diagrams,  schemata 
and  charts. 

A.  von  Speyr,  Meditations  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John ,  trans.  A.  Dru  (New 
York:  David  McKay,  1960,  $3.50),  191  pp. 

The  second  volume  in  a  series  of  such  meditations  on  John,  this  work  con¬ 
tains  devotional  and  practical  reflections  on  each  verse  of  the  Gospel  from 
1:19  to  5:47.  Dr.  Adrienne  von  Speyr  of  Basel,  Catholic,  physician  and  active 
religious  and  social  worker,  is  the  author  of  many  volumes  of  such  reflections 
on  the  NT  books. 

E.  Stauffer,  Jesus  and  His  Story,  trans.  R.  and  C.  Winston  (New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1960,  $4.00),  xx  and  243  pp. 

This  is  a  translation  of  the  Erlangen  professor’s  already  well-known  Jesus: 
Gestalt  und  Geschichte  (Bern,  1957)  [ cf .  NT  A  3(1,  ’58)  p.  110].  Using  all 
the  source-materials  that  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  Jesus,  the  author 
presents  a  “history”  of  Jesus  in  which  the  facts  of  His  life  are  marshaled  in 
chronological  order,  but  in  which  all  interpretation  of  the  facts  except  that  of 
Jesus  Himself  is  carefully  avoided. 
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Wiles,  The  Spiritual  Gospel.  The  Interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
in  the  Early  Church  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1960,  $4.75), 
x  and  182  pp. 

The  Dean  of  Clare  College  and  Lecturer  in  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  examines  the  patristic  interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  especially 
that  of  Origen,  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  Because 
Theodore  s  work  is  so  little  known,  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  his 
contribution.  \  arious  chapters  discuss  the  Gospel’s  authorship  and  purpose,  the 
signs,  the  leading  ideas,  the  Gnostics,  Christology  and  soteriology.  Both  for 
exegesis  and  the  history  of  the  early  Church  the  volume  should  prove  valuable. 

EPISTLES  —  APOCALYPSE 

Daniel-Rops,  Saint  Paul:  Apostle  of  Nations,  trans.  J.  Martin  (Chicago: 
Fides,  1953,  $2.75),  163  pp. 

In  this  volume  the  popular  French  spiritual  writer  offers  a  background  to 
the  reading  of  the  Epistles  in  the  form  of  a  biography  of  St.  Paul.  The 
complex  personality  of  Paul  is  set  forth  against  the  backdrop  of  historical, 
geographical,  cultural,  social  and  religious  conditions  in  the  world  of  his 
ministry. 

G.  Deluz,  La  Sagesse  de  Dieu.  Explication  de  la  lre  Epitre  aux  Corinthiens 
(Neuchatel — Paris:  Delachaux  et  Niestle,  1959,  paper  10  Sw.  fr.,  cloth  13), 
294  pp. 

Pastoral  concern  prompted  the  writing  of  this  book  which  is  intended  for 
the  layman  and  to  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  biblical  text.  As  the  author 
remarks,  the  Epistle  can  be  termed  “practical  Christianity”  because  it  comes  to 
grips  with  problems  of  daily  life.  Accordingly  in  the  exposition  modern 
parallels  are  pointed  out  and  explained.  Because  of  the  audience  envisaged 
the  author  dispenses  with  footnotes  and  the  ordinary  introduction,  but  he  has 
incorporated  the  work  of  several  exegetes  whom  he  mentions,  and  special 
tribute  is  paid  to  Fr.  Godet. 

G.  Eicholz,  Was  heisst  charismatische  Gemeinde?  1.  Korinther  12,  Theo- 
logische  Existenz  Heute  77  (Miinchen:  Chr.  Kaiser  Yerlag,  1960,  DM  1.80), 

27  pp. 

The  author  treats  1  Cor  12  and  its  account  of  the  charisms  in  order  to 
discover  the  nature  and  work  of  the  charismatic  community.  He  insists  upon 
the  Spirit  as  the  giver  of  the  gifts  and  the  purpose  of  the  graces  which  are  for 
the  benefit  of  others:  charisms  are  given  to  the  individual  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  body,  to  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 

M.  Grossouw,  In  Christ.  A  Sketch  of  the  Theology  of  St.  Paul,  trans.  M.  W. 
Schoenberg,  O.S.C.  (Westminster,  Md.:  Newman,  1959,  $2.25),  138  pp. 

Writing  for  the  average  Catholic  who  desires  to  understand  the  main 
ideas  of  the  Apostle  and  to  follow  their  development  in  his  writings,  the 
professor  of  Scripture  at  the  University  of  Nijmegen,  Holland,  has  grouped 
the  matter  under  five  chapter  headings :  Existence  without  Christ ,  Redemption 
in  Christ;  Conversion  to  Christ;  Existence  in  Christ;  The  Body  of  Christ. 
Fr.  Schoenberg  has  translated  and  edited  the  work  from  the  second  revised 
Dutch  edition  and  added  some  notes  of  special  interest  for  American  readers. 
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J.  Munck,  Paul  and  the  Salvation  of  Mankind  (Richmond,  Va. :  John  Knox 
Press,  1960,  $6.50),  349  pp. 

The  present  volume  has  been  translated  by  F.  Clarke  from  the  German 
edition  of  1954.  The  author  has  in  this  series  of  essays  defended  his  rather 
unique  interpretation  of  Paul’s  work.  The  Apostle  was  not  the  universalist 
standing  over  against  the  particularism  of  Jerusalem.  Instead  his  strategy 
sought  to  win  the  first-fruits  of  every  nation  for  Christ  and  thus  in  a 
representative  sense  to  achieve  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles.  At  the  same  time 
he  attempted  to  arouse  in  the  Jews  emulation  of  the  faith  of  the  Gentiles.  Thus 
to  the  very  end  Paul  remained  an  intensely  Jewish  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

A.  Pery,  L’Lpitre  aux  Galates  (Neuchatel — Paris:  Delachaux  et  Niestle, 
1959,  2.75  Sw.  fr.),  98  pp. 

This  little  volume  contains  a  commentary  on  Galatians  in  a  translation 
provided  by  the  author.  The  work  is  more  exegetical  and  theological  than 
devotional.  The  author  acknowledges  his  debt  to  the  commentaries  of  Calvin, 
Luther,  Lagrange,  Bonnard,  Beyer,  Lightfoot  and  Duncan. 

G.  Schneider,  Kernprohleme  des  Christentums.  Eine  Studie  zu  Paulas, 
Evangelium  und  Paulinismus  (Stuttgart:  Ehrenfried  Klotz  Verlag,  1959,  DM 
17.60),  256  pp. 

The  author  of  this  work  investigates  the  relationship  between  Paul’s 
theology  and  the  message  of  Jesus  Christ  by  a  detailed  exegetical  and  theologi¬ 
cal  study  of  Rom  3:21  ff.  His  verdict  is  that  Paul  did  not  distort  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  but  that  both  agree  profoundly.  After  discussing  in  his  introduction 
the  “Jesus"Paulus"Pr°t)lem”  and  its  present  relevance,  S  examines  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  Romans  and  then  inquires  whether  Paul  (in  Rom  3:21  ff.)  .must  be 
“de-eschatologized,  de-judaized,  de-dogmatized  or  de-mythologized.”  He  then 
presents  an  extended  analysis  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus’  vicarious  atonement. 
A  summary  and  a  bibliography  complete  the  work. 

M.  H.  Shepherd,  Jr.,  The  Paschal  Liturgy  and  the  Apocalypse,  Ecumenical 
Studies  in  Worship,  No.  6  (Richmond,  Va. :  John  Knox  Press,  1960,  $1.50), 
99  pp. 

This  contribution  to  Ecumenical  Studies  in  Worship  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  In  the  first  section  a  study  of  the  paschal  liturgy  of  the  primitive 
Church  is  undertaken.  An  analysis  of  the  Apocalypse  follows.  Though  the 
author  does  not  suppose  that  the  Apocalypse  is  a  paschal  liturgy,  nevertheless 
it  appears  that  such  a  liturgy  has  suggested  to  the  seer  a  structural  pattern 
for  the  presentation  of  his  message. 

T.  F.  Torrance,  The  Apocalypse  Today  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans, 
1959,  $3.00),  155  pp. 

Originally  delivered  as  sermons  during  and  after  the  war,  these  sixteen 
chapters  show  the  revelance  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  for  the  present  day. 
While  explaining  the  OT  background  of  the  visions,  the  author  has  insisted 
upon  their  necessary  Christological  interpretation  and  wishes  his  readers  to 
share  the  conviction  of  the  first  Christians  that  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  the  World. 
As  the  basis  for  the  homiletic  development  the  author  has  given  a  brief  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  Apocalypse. 
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S.  Zedda,  S.J.,  Prima  Lettura  di  San  Paolo,  Vol.  Ill,  Seconda  ai  Corinti, 
Lettere  Pastorali,  agli  Pbrei,  Indice-concordanza  teologica  (Torino:  Tecno- 
graph,  1959,  3,000  Lire),  454  pp. 

With  this  volume  the  author  completes  his  commentary  on  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  [ cf .  NT  A  4  (1,  ’59),  p.  101].  In  response  to  a  wish  expressed  in  one 
of  the  reviews  of  his  previous  work  he  has  here  given  a  detailed  concordance- 
index  to  assist  the  student  in  grasping  the  main  themes  and  distinctive  ideas 
of  the  Apostle.  Instead  of  quoting  the  Epistles  according  to  the  usual  sequence, 
he  has  placed  them  in  the  chronological  order  of  their  original  composition: 
Thessalonians,  Corinthians,  Romans,  etc.,  so  that  the  reader  may  more  easily 
perceive  the  evolution  in  the  thought  of  Paul. 


BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 


R.  Bultmann,  Glauben  und  Verstehen.  Gesammelte  Aufsatze,  Band  III 
(Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1960,  paper  DM  11.50,  cloth  15),  212  pp. 

Apart  from  the  first  article,  "Der  Begriff  der  Offenbarung  im  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ment, which  dates  from  1929,  the  remaining  fifteen  articles  in  this  third 
volume  of  B’s  collected  papers  appeared  between  the  years  1952  and  1958. 
Three  published  originally  in  NT  Stud,  CanJoarnTlieol  and  ChristCcnt  have 
been  translated  into  German.  With  the  aid  of  this  collection  the  reader  can 
follow  the  recent  development  of  B’s  thought  and  his  reply  to  various  criticisms. 


P.  F.  Ceuppens,  O.P.,  De  Sacramentis,  Theologia  Biblica  Vol.  V  (Rome: 
Marietti,  1959),  xv  and  446  pp. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  March  1,  1957,  the  professor  of  Scripture  at  the 
Angelicum,  Rome,  had  completed  the  text  of  this  volume  which  some  of  his 
colleagues  corrected,  adding  the  indexes.  As  in  the  previous  numbers  of  the 
series,  the  writer  follows  a  plan  intended  to  supplement  the  usual  Catholic 
theological  manuals.  For  that  reason  the  work  should  prove  especially  useful 
for  priests  and  seminarians.  Of  the  446  pages  96  are  devoted  to  the  Eucharist. 

T.  R.  Clark,  Saved  by  His  Life.  A  Study  of  the  New  Testament  Doctrine  of 
Reconciliation  and  Salvation  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1959,  $4.50),  xiv  and 

220  pp. 

Convinced  that  the  theological  significance  of  the  Resurrection  has  not  been 
sufficiently  studied  or  its  practical  import  adequately  grasped  by  Christian 
theologians,  the  Associate  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  New  Orleans  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  subjects  the  evidence  of  the  NT  to  a  tresh  examination. 
From  his  study  he  concludes  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  needs  to  be 
rethought  and  that  it  should  be  based  upon  the  "Cross-Resurrection”  rather 
than  only  on  the  Cross.  Throughout  the  volume  the  pastoral  effects  of  the 

doctrine  are  underlined. 


J.  B.  Clower,  Jr.,  The  Church  in  the  Thought  of  Jesus  (Richmond,  Ya.:  John 
Knox  Press,  1960,  $3.50),  160  pp. 


The  author  of  this  work  is  an  associate  professor  of  Bible  at  Hampden- 
Sydney  College  in  Virginia.  Against  the  assertion  of  some  critical  scholars 
that  the  Church  is  the  late  creation  of  Jesus’  followers  and  in  the  face  of 
current  religious  problems  and  new  interests,  C  re-examines  the  biblical  data 
for  the  founding  of  the  Church  by  Jesus  Himself.  This  doctrine  depends  on 
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both  the  intent  and  the  content  of  Jesus’  message  and  life;  hence  C  examines 
successively  Jesus’  Hebrew  heritage,  His  relation  to  Judaism,  His  awareness 
of  His  mission,  and  His  projection  of  His  ministry. 

G.  Ebeling,  Das  Wesen  des  christliclien  Glaubens  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck, 
1959,  paper  DM  8,  cloth  11),  iv  and  256  pp. 

This  volume  contains  a  series  of  general  lectures  given  at  the  University 
of  Zurich  in  1958-59  and  in  an  appendix  a  radio  talk  entitled  “Wort  Gottes 
und  Sprache.”  These  make  up  a  theological  investigation  of  faith  addressed 
to  non-theologians  and  hence  without  documentation.  In  his  analysis  of  faith 
the  author  treats  in  their  relation  to  faith  many  of  the  central  themes  of 
Christian  theology  including  the  Bible,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  of  God,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Church,  love,  hope,  etc. 

J.  Hering,  Le  Royaume  de  Dieu  et  sa  Venue.  Ptude  sur  Vesperance  de  Jesus 
et  de  Vapotre  Paul,  Bibliotheque  Theologique  (2nd  rev.  ed. ;  Neuchatel — Paris: 
Delachaux  et  Niestle,  1959,  12.50  Sw.  fr.),  292  pp. 

The  body  of  the  book  reproduces  the  first  edition  of  1937,  and  the  additional 
material  has  been  placed  at  the  end.  Besides  a  one-page  summary  and  ad¬ 
ditional  bibliographical  data,  there  are  four  new  excursuses  which  discuss: 
the  Son  of  Man  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  Suffering  Servant  in  the  Gospels, 
the  Messiah  in  the  Qumran  writings,  some  recent  works  on  the  Messianic 
consciousness  of  Jesus. 

G.  E.  Ladd,  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom.  Scriptural  Studies  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans,  1959,  $2.75),  143  pp. 

This  is  a  volume  of  “Popular  Expositions  on  the  Kingdom  of  God”  by  the 
Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  Pasadena, 
Calif.  The  author  aims  at  proclaiming,  without  critical  discussion,  the  “central 
message  of  our  Lord’s  ministry.”  The  various  chapters  discuss  among  other 
themes  the  nature  of  the  kingdom,  its  present  and  future  aspects,  its  life  and 
demands,  its  relationship  to  Israel  and  the  Church. 

L.  Malevez,  S.J.,  The  Christian  Message  and  Myth.  The  Theology  of  Rudolf 
Bultmann,  trans.  O.  Wyon  (Westminster,  Md. :  Newman,  1960,  $4.50),  215  pp. 

In  addition  to  the  translation  of  the  author’s  French  work,  which  appeared 
in  1954,  this  volume  contains  in  an  appendix  a  translation  of  an  article  on 
Bultmann  and  Barth  which  appeared  in  NouvRevTheol  78  (’56)  897-914, 
1027-42.  The  latter  takes  into  account  subsequent  publications  on  Bultmann. 
In  this  work  Fr.  Malevez,  professor  at  the  Jesuit  Philosophical  and  Theological 
College  of  Saint  Albert,  Louvain,  explains  and  criticizes  Bultmann’s  principle 
of  existential  interpretation  and  especially  his  program  of  demythologizing. 
[Cf.  §§  l-523r-524r.] 

E.  Schweizer,  Gemeinde  und  Gemeindeordnung  im  Neuen  Testament,  Ab- 
handlungen  zur  Theologie  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments  35  (Zurich: 
Zwingli  Verlag,  1959,  20  Sw.  fr.),  217  pp. 

Developing  ideas  which  he  had  proposed  in  his  earlier  book,  Das  Leben  des 
Herrn  in  der  Gemeinde  und  ihren  Diensten  (1946),  S  examines  the  evidence 
concerning  the  Church  as  found  in  the  NT  writings  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 
Although  there  is  a  diversity  observable,  there  is  also  a  unity  in  their  thought. 
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And  the  ekklesia  (Gemeinde)  is  found  to  be  such  because  of  its  faith  and  its 
realization  that  it  has  received  everything  from  God,  and  not  because  of 
sacraments,  priesthood,  apostolic  succession  or  its  work  of  sanctification. 

E.  Schweizer,  Lordship  and  Discipleship,  Studies  in  Biblical  Theologv  No.  28 
(Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1960,  $2.25),  136  pp. 

This  is  an  entirely  revised  edition  of  Erniedrigung  und  Erhohung  bei  Jesus 
und  seine  n  Naehfolgern  (Zurich,  1955).  Specifically,  S  has  “drawn  the  lines 
much  wider  and  in  particular  given  considerably  more  attention  to  Paul’’ ; 
scholarly  discussions  and  references  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  For 
those  who  wish  to  compare,  the  chapters  of  both  books  are  collated.  S  examines 
the  meaning  of  lordship  and  discipleship  in  the  NT  by  studying  the  confessions 
of  Christ  influenced  by  Hellenism  and  moving  back  to  the  message  of  the 
Palestinian  Church  and  of  Jesus  Himself. 

L.  Vischer,  La  Confirmation  au  cours  des  sieclas.  Contribution  au  debat  sur 
le  problems  de  la  confirmation,  trans.  J.  Carrere,  Cahiers  Theologiques  44 
(Neuchatel — Paris:  Delachaux  et  Niestle,  1959,  5.50  Sw.  fr.),  88  pp. 

This  short  history  of  confirmation  deals  mainly  with  some  Protestant  attitudes 
toward  the  rite.  Their  denial  of  the  sacramental  value  of  confirmation  is  based 
on  Scripture.  According  to  the  NT,  baptism  in  water  and  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  form  an  indivisible  unity.  Since  this  is  true,  the  immersion  as  sign  of 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  imposition  of  hands  as  sign  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
ought  not  to  be  separated  as  was  the  practice  in  the  ancient  Church  of  the 
West  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  baptismal  event  has  no  need  of  being  completed 
by  a  new  sacramental  act.  Hence  confirmation  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
a  sacrament. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

H.  Bardtke,  Die  Handschriftcnfiinde  am  Totcn  Meer.  Die  Sektc  von  Qumran 
(Berlin:  Evangelische  Haupt-Bibelgesellschaft,  1958,  DM  12.80),  x  and  337 
pp.,  15  plates,  5  charts  and  maps. 

This  is  the  second  volume  on  the  scrolls  by  Dr.  Bardtke,  taking  into 
account  the  archaeological  discoveries,  the  publication  of  new  texts  and  the 
new  literature  on  the  finds.  In  the  main  part  of  the  volume  B  discusses  the 
settlement  at  Qumran  and  the  various  aspects  of  its  life,  the  archaeology  of 
Qumran  and  Ain  Feshkha,  the  various  categories  of  MSS,  the  problem  of 
dating  and  the  relationships  with  Christianity.  There  follows  a  translation 
of  many  of  the  principal  MSS  and  fragments  and  a  section  containing  the 
data  of  Philo,  Josephus  and  others  on  the  Essenes  and  related  sects.  There 
is  a  brief  bibliography;  many  of  the  original  plates  are  in  color. 

R.  M.  Grant,  The  Secret  Sayings  of  Jesus,  in  collaboration  with  D.  N.  Freed¬ 
man,  with  an  English  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  by  W.  R.  Schoedel 
(Garden  City,  N.  Y. :  Doubleday,  1960,  $3.50),  206  pp. 

This  work,  by  the  author  of  Gnosticism  and  Early  Christianity  (New  York, 
1959)  collaborating  with  the  former  editor  of  JournBibLit,  joins  the  growing 
bibliography  on  the  Nag  Hammadi  discoveries.  It  furnishes  not  only  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  and  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  7  homas  but  also  a  more  general 
introduction  to  the  gospels,  canonical  and  apocryphal,  the  papvrus  discoveries 
of  recent  decades,  the  origins  and  nature  of  Gnosticism,  and  the  method  and 
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theology  of  Thomas.  The  authors  place  the  collection  of  sayings  among  the 
writings  of  the  Naassene  sect  and  show  how  its  method  of  using  the  canonical 
Gospels  and  its  theology  coincide  with  what  we  know  of  the  Naassenes. 

K.  Grobel,  The  Gospel  of  Truth.  A  Valentinian  Meditation  on  the  Gospel, 
Translation  from  the  Coptic  and  Commentary  (New  York — Nashville,  Tenn.: 
Abingdon,  1960,  $4.00),  206  pp. 

Students  of  Gnosticism  have  felt  the  inadequacy  of  the  English  translation 
in  the  Evangelium  Veritatis  volume.  Here  G  offers  a  fresh  rendering  from 
the  Coptic  accompanied  by  a  twenty-five-page  introduction,  copious  notes  and 
commentary,  and  a  bibliography.  G  agrees  with  van  Unnik  that  the  work  was 
written  by  Valentinus  himself  and  he  interprets  it  accordingly.  The  translation 
carefully  sets  off  Greek  words,  conjectural  renderings  and  restorations,  scribal 
errors,  etc. 

L.  H.  Grollenberg,  Shorter  Atlas  of  the  Bible,  trans.  M.  F.  Hedlund  (New 
York:  Nelson,  1959,  $3.95),  196  pp. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  larger  Atlas  of  the  Bible,  the  author  decided 
to  present  the  material  in  a  briefer  form  to  a  wider  public.  Accordingly  the 
text  has  been  revised,  10  colored  maps  chosen  which  show  the  key  periods  and 
the  most  important  names,  and  some  200  photographs  with  12  pages  of  ex¬ 
planatory  notes  included  to  illustrate  the  story.  As  a  result  this  inexpensive 
volume,  originally  published  as  Kleine  Atlas  van  de  Bijbel,  should  prove  very 
helpful  for  schools  and  for  the  general  reader. 

H.  W.  Huppenbauer,  Der  Mensch  zwischen  zwei  Welten.  Der  Dualismus  der 
Texte  von  Qumran  (Hohle  I)  und  der  Damaskusfragmente.  Ein  Beitrag  zum 
Vorgeschichte  des  Evangeliums,  Abhandlungen  zur  Theologie  des  Alten  und 
Neuen  Testaments  34  (Zurich:  Zwingli  Verlag,  1959,  18  Sw.  fr.),  132  pp. 

In  this  inaugural  dissertation  presented  at  Basel,  the  author  has  examined 
the  Qumran  scrolls  with  a  view  to  their  contribution  to  the  understanding 
of  the  NT.  He  discusses  the  various  forms  of  dualism  in  Qumran  thought,  not 
from  the  viewpoint  of  their  origin,  but  from  that  of  their  elaboration  into 
the  Qumran  theological  view  of  man.  The  various  chapters  analyze  the  dualism 
found  in  each  of  the  Cave  I  scrolls  and  in  the  fragments  and  the  Damascus 
Document.  H  sums  up  the  Qumran  dualism  as  relative  and  ethical  in  essence 
and  cosmic  in  expression,  stressing  the  transcendence  of  God,  a  new  under¬ 
standing  of  election,  and  the  responsibility  of  man. 

E.  Kirschbaum,  S.J.,  The  Tombs  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  trans.  J. 
Murray,  S.J.  (New  York:  St.  Martin’s  Press,  1959,  $7.50),  247  pp. 

Professor  of  Archaeology  at  the  Pontifical  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  and 
one  of  the  four  authors  of  the  official  report  of  the  excavations  under  the 
basilica  of  St.  Peter’s,  Fr.  Kirschbaum  in  1957  published  in  German  for 
the  general  public  an  account  of  the  work  done  on  the  tombs  of  St.  Peter  in 
the  Vatican  and  of  St.  Paul  in  his  basilica  Outside  the  Walls.  The  volume 
has  been  translated  into  English  and  copiously  illustrated  with  drawings  and 
plates  (40  monochrome  and  4  colored),  many  of  them  reproduced  from  the 
official  report  of  the  Vatican  excavations.  Because  of  the  controversy  which 
the  Vatican  volumes  aroused,  a  special  chapter  is  entitled  “A  Critique  of 
the  Critics.” 
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H.  Kosmala,  Hebraer — Essener — Christen.  Stndien  zur  Vorgcschichtc  dcr 
friihc hristlic hen  Verkiindigung,  Studia  Post-biblica,  Vol.  I  (Leiden:  Brill, 
1959,  28  gld.),  xi  and  479  pp. 

The  possibility  of  a  link  between  the  sect  of  Qumran  and  the  recipients  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  for  some  years  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
director  of  the  Swedish  I  heological  Institute  in  Jerusalem.  The  pertinent 
evidence  in  the  NT,  the  Qumran  literature  and  allied  fields  has  been  minutely 
examined  in  this  present  volume  which  contains  fifteen  chapters,  sixteen  ap¬ 
pendixes  and  sixteen  indexes. 

W.  S.  LaSor,  Bibliography  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  1948-1957 ,  Fuller  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  Bibliographical  Series  No.  2,  Fuller  Library  Bulletin  No.  31 
(Pasadena,  Calif.:  Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  1958,  $3.50),  92  pp. 

This  final  issue  of  the  Fuller  Library  Bulletin  (henceforth  to  appear  as  the 
Fuller  Theological  Seminary  Bibliographical  Series)  presents  a  classified 
cross-referenced  listing  of  2,982  books,  articles  and  notices  (but  not  book 
reviews)  on  the  scrolls  from  the  time  span  indicated  in  the  title,  plus  a  few 
more  recent  works  considered  important.  It  is  divided  into  three  main  cate¬ 
gories,  each  further  subdivided:  general  works  and  announcements,  the  texts 
and  related  works,  interpretative  works.  Asterisks  indicate  what  the  author 
considers  more  important  entries.  An  index  of  authors  and  subjects  aids  in 
using  the  volume  as  a  reference  tool. 

J.  A.  Thompson,  Archaeology  and  the  New  Testament,  Pathway  Books 
(Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans,  1960,  $1.50),  151  pp. 

With  this  present  volume,  which  covers  the  period  from  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great  till  the  time  of  the  second  Jewish  revolt,  the  author  completes  his 
trilogy  of  introductions  on  the  archaeology  of  the  Bible.  The  work  arose  out 
of  lectures  given  in  various  places  over  the  past  ten  years.  1  hree  maps,  nine 
illustrations  and  two  indexes  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book. 
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B.  S.  Childs,  Myth  and  Reality  in  the  Old  Testament,  Studies  in  Biblical 
Theology  No.  27  (Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1960,  $2.00),  112  pp. 

P.  Evdokimov,  L’Orthodoxie,  Bibliotheque  Theologique  (Neuchatel — Paris: 
Delachaux  et  Niestle,  1959,  15  Sw.  fr.),  351  pp.  A  general  introduction  to 
the  theology  of  the  Orthodox  Church  with  an  historical  survey  and  sections 
on  anthropology,  ecclesiology,  faith,  prayer  and  sacraments,  and  eschatology. 

F.  Hoffmann,  Die  Schriften  des  Oxforder  Kanzlers  Johannes  Lntterell. 
Texte  zur  Theologie  des  vierzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  Erfurter  Theologische 
Studien  6  (Leipzig:  St.  Benno-Verlag,  1959),  x  and  243  pp. 

H.  Jedin,  Ecumenical  Councils  of  the  Catholic  Church.  An  Historical  Out¬ 
line,  trans.  E.  Graf,  O.S.B.  (New  York:  Herder  and  Herder,  1960,  $3.95), 
254  pp.  From  the  German  original  of  1959. 

L.  Lochet,  Apparitions  of  Our  Lady.  Their  Place  in  the  Life  of  the  Church, 
trans.  J.  Dingle  (New  York:  Herder  and  Herder,  1960,  $2.95),  x  and  127  pp. 

F.  L.  Moriarty,  S.J.,  Introducing  the  Old  Testament  (Milwaukee,  Wis.: 
Bruce,  1960,  $4.25),  xiv  and  253  pp.  The  first  of  a  new  series  called  Impact 
Books,  this  work  introduces  the  OT  in  the  light  of  modern  scholarship  through 
biographies  of  fifteen  characters  from  Abraham  to  Daniel. 

Pamphlet  Bible  Series,  ed.  N.  J.  McEleney,  C.S.P.  (New  York:  Paulist 
Press,  1959,  $.75  each). 

I.  The  Law  Given  Through  Moses.  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch ,  N.  J. 
McEleney,  C.S.P. ,  32  pp. 

2  and  3.  The  Book  of  Genesis,  I.  Hunt,  O.S.B.,  96  pp.  each. 

4  and  5.  The  Book  of  Exodus,  R.  E.  Murphy,  O.Carm.,  96  pp.  each. 

Each  monthly  pamphlet  is  to  present  the  Confraternity  of  the  Christian 
Doctrine  translation  along  with  a  commentary,  quizzes  for  self-instruction  and 
illustrations. 

Proceedings:  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Society  of  Catholic  College 
Teachers  of  Sacred  Doctrine  (Notre  Dame,  Ind. :  St.  Mary’s  College,  1959, 
$3.00),  151  pp. 

J.  Ringger,  “Das  Felsenwort.  Zur  Sinndeutung  von  Mt  16,18,  vor  allem  im 
Lichte  der  Symbolgeschichte,”  Sonderdruck  aus  Roesle-Cullmann,  Begegnung 
der  Christen,  pp.  271-347. 

D.  Ritschl,  Christ  Our  Life.  The  Protestant  Church  at  Worship  and  Work, 
trans.  J.  C.  Campbell  (Edinburgh — London:  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1960,  12  s.  6  d.), 
x  and  114  pp.  From  the  original  V om  Leben  in  der  Kirche,  1957. 

H.  Schurmann,  Die  exegetische  Seminararbeit.  Arbeitsanweisungen  fiir 
Seminarteilnehmer  (Leipzig:  St.  Benno-Verlag,  1959),  10  pp. 

L.  Waterman,  Forerunners  of  Jesus  (New  York:  Philosophical  Library, 
1959),  xii  and  156  pp.  A  study  of  Second  Isaiah  and  John  the  Baptist  and 
their  influence  upon  Jesus. 
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